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Tuat the physical conformation of 
a continent or a country exerts con- 
siderable influence upon the morals, 
intellectual capabilities, life, and des- 
tiny of the people who live upon 
its surface, was noted by nearly all 
the ancient geographers ;' and is in 
fact, a universal law, based upon that 
mutual relation, divinely ordained 
by the Creator, between nature and 
man. 

The first point to be ascertained, 
therefore, in an investigation into 
the ethical mode of life of any race, 
is the physical character of the 
country in which it developes itself. 
So that as a preliminary to our in- 
vestigation into the character and 
customs of the Germans who existed 
under the Roman sway, we shall 
first examine the physical pecu- 
liarities of the Germania which was 
broughf to light by the Roman arms. 
It consisted of that tract of land, 
which was aptly des-ribed by Tacitus 
as being separated from the Gall, 
Rhetii, and Pannonii, by the rivers 
Rhine and Danube: from the Sar- 
mati and Daci, by mudual fear and 
mountains ; the shores of the rest 
being washgd by the ocean. From 
its natural éonformation this country 
was well fitted to breed a race who 


Anaximander the Milesian, Hecatazus, Erastosthenes, Polybius, and Strabo. 
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should be strong, physically and in- 
tellectually : it was well watered by 
rivers, had chains of mountains with 
valleys and forests—in fact, present- 
ed that polymorphic diversity of 
forms which Humboldt, in his Cos- 
mos, Mentions as so favourable to 
the progress@f-Civilisation. But the 
Roman writers, accustomed to the 
bright sky of the south, to the mild 
atmosphere and beautiful scenery of 
Italy, deseribe the physical aspect 
of Germania with dislike and con- 
tempt. They speak of it as a land 
encumbered with maby rivers, rugged 
with mountains, and to a great ex- 
tent choked up by woods and bogs ? 
according to Seneca, the Germans 
lived under a gloomy sky in a per- 
petual winter, the rain never ceased, 
and the ground was so sterile that 
that they were compelled to. catch 
wild beasts for food.® Tacitus repeats 
the same, and adds that no one 
would leave Asia, Africa, or Italy, 
to go to Germany, with its gloomy 
sky and sterile soil, unless he had been 
born in it.4 And yet we find, from 
Cesar and Tacitus, that in these 
plains were fertile spots where corn 
grew, cities and villages flourished, 
which Cesar found worthy of rifling, 
anu s¢ crops he was only too 
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glad to cut.' Pliny also says, of 
the Ubii, who were situated in the 
midst of marshes, that they had fer- 
tilefieldswhich produce excellent pro- 
vender. We know, too, from other 
sources that the country was rich 
in cattle of all kinds, in sheep and 
goats. We know, from the hymns 
of Fortunatus, that they had cranes, 
geese, swans, fish, and that the 
country was triply fruitful. 


Aut Mosa dulce sonans quo grus santa 
anser olorque, 


Triplice merce ferax : alite, pisce, rate.3 


It produced wheat, rye, barley, 
oats and millet* We can only ac- 
count for this by the fact that these 
writers must have had their informa- 
tion from travellers, not from their 
own observation. 

But the most reliable authority, 
upon the state of things in Germany 
and Gaul at the time of the Roman 
conquest, is Julius Czsar, who has 
the advantage over Tacitus, in that 
he speaks from his own personal 
observation of these two peoples, 
with whom he came into actual con- 
tact. But the narrations of Cesar 
must be received with caution ; for 
these two great nations stood in the 
relation of victims to Roman con- 
quest: so also, according to the in- 
tuition which the Romans inherited 
from the Greeks, they regarded all 
other people as barbarians ; and Cz- 
sar being a Roman, wrote his Com- 
mentarses from a Roman standpoint, 
and being a Roman general, always 
took care to depreciate the tactics 
and military organisation of his 
enemies, and to bring prominently 
forward the pre-eminence of the 
Romans. 


1 Cesar, de Bello Gallico, iv. 18, 19. 
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In his detailed accounts of en 
gagements, however, the truth fre- 
quently creeps out, that these foes 
cost him many an anxious moment, 
frequently imperilled his troops, and 
often routed them with great loss, 
though being very much in the 
minority as regards numbers. In 
Ceesar’s estimate of the strength of 
his opponent’s armies, it is quite 
certain that in some cases he gross- 
ly exaggerates their number, or we 
should be compelled to believe that 
the German armies in his day were 
as numerous as at the present time. 
In one instance where eight-hundred 
Germans completely routed five- 
thousand Roman cavalry, Czsar 
tells us, that he fell upon the Ger- 
man camp at night, when they were 
carousing and unprepared for an as- 
sault, with eight-thousand soldiers, 
and defeated them, adding that the 
enemy numbered four hundred and 
twenty thousand men, which is im- 
possible. So, also, in his contest 
with the Nervii, he would have us 
believe that with seven thousand 
men he defeated sixty thousand. 
These exaggerations of the number 
of the enemies’ armies caused his 
Commentaries, even in his own day, 
to be regarded with suspicion ; for 
Suetonius, in his life of Czesar, tells 
us that Asinius Pollio, the poet, 
orator, and consul, pointed out these 
discrepancies. He himself had 
served on the battle-field, and wrote 
a work on battles: he was also the 
friend of Virgil, who dedicated the 
celebrated prophetical IV. Bucolic 
to him.® 

Whatever doubt we may have 
upon these minor points, Cesar, 
after all, is our only reliable authority, 
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who had the best qualification, that 
of being an eye-witness. He has 
also in a few words so accurately 
described the main traits of their 
character, just as we find exist in 
each now, that we are almost com- 
pelled to believe him. 

Of the Gauls he says, “ As their 
temper is quick in undertaking wars, 
so their mind is feeble in resisting 
calamities which may happen to 
them” (lib. iii. 19); and later in his 
narrative, he says, “ Czesar, fearing 
the want of firmness of the Galli 
(snfirmitas Gallorum), and that they 
were easily prompted to come to 
hasty resolutions; and were prone to 
change, considered that nothing was 
to be entrusted to them (lib. iv. 15).' 
Of the Germans he has noted that 
they were brought up from childhood 
to devote themselves to fatigue and 
hardship ; that chastity among the 
the young men was held in such 
honour, from physical reasons, that 
it was disgraceful for a youth to have 
knowledge of a woman before the 
twentieth year ; that they bathed in 
rivers, and hardened themselves to 
endure the greatest exposure to cold ; 
that they so estimated hospitality 
that they protected any who came to 
them, no matter for what purpose, 
from any violence—opened their 
houses and resources to them freely, 
and regarded the ill-treatment of a 
guest as an act of the greatest im- 
piety (lib. vi. 21, 23); nor did he 
withhold the boast of the Germans, 
that they never willingly made war, 
but if they were attacked were ready 
to resist ” (iv.). 

Like Greece, and many other 
states, Germany was made up of a 
mixture of peoples, who had their 
minor differences, yet formed one 
people, distinguished from others by 
language, mode of life, creed, and 
physique. In the time of Cesar, 
those were the Suevi, who dwelt in 
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the western portion of the country, 
whose territory extended in that 
direction over the Rhine into Gaul ; 
the Cherusci, their neighbours, lived 
between the Elbe and Visurgis (We- 
ser) rivers; the Macro-manui to- 
wards the south; the Triboci, Van- 
giones, and Nemetes, who possessed 
a territory on the other (Gallic) side 
of the Rhine, where Spain now 
stands; the Harudes, who came 
from the north; and the Sedusii, 
whose territory is unsettled; the 
Cimbri and Teutones, who originally 
were in North Jutland, but in 113 
B.C. wandered towards the south, and 
overran the greater part of Gaul, 
having defeated the Roman army 
which opposed them. In the northern 
part of Switzerland, there were two 
German races, the Latovici and 
Tubingi. Another most noted Ger- 
man people were the Ubians, who 
dwelt on the river Lana, where Co- 
logne is now, and extended them- 
selves over the Rhine. Czesar men- 
tions three other German races, the 
Usipites, the Teuctéri, and the Sy- 
gambri. They dwelt on the banks 
of the Rhine, between the Luppia 
and Rura rivers. 

These were the most known of the 
peoples who inhabited the immense 
tract of land extending from some 
distance over the western side of the 
Rhine across to the Vistula on the 
east ; bounded on the north by the 
ocean, and on the south by the 
Danube. 

Before entering upon the historical 
development of this great nation, 
we must first ascertain what sort of 
people they were, and our chief 
sources of information are the most 
interesting work of Tacitus upon the 
Situation, Manners, and People of 
Germany, and the portion of C@sar’s 
Commentaries which he devotes to 
a similar investigation. 

Tacitus says that the name German 


1 So of their love of dissension, he says that in Gaul there were factions, not only in 
all the states, cantons, and their subdivisions, but in almost every house there were 
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was thought to be only a modern 
addition ; it was not originally ap- 
plied to the whole country, but only 
to that people who first crossed the 
Rhine, and expelled the Gauls, who 
were then called Germani, which 
ultimately became the designation 
of the whole country. 

It must have been known long 
before Tacitus, as it occurs in an 
ancient inscription as far back as 
A.U.C, 531 (A.D.222), which records 
the victory of Claudius and Marcellus 
over the Galli Insubres, and their 
allies, the Germani. 

At that early period they had their 
national war-songs, with which they 
used to encourage the combatants, 
singing them in a harsh, piercing 
note, with a broken roar, which we 
must suppose was the chorus, and 
they made it louder and more terri- 
fying by placing their mouths to their 
shields, This custom must have been 
in vogue four centuries later, for 
Julian the Apostate says he heard 
the Germans singing their war-songs 
on the banks of the Rhine, and they 
sounded to him like the shrieks of 
birds of prey. 

From the earliest period of their 
education we find that the Germans, 
like the Greeks, paid most attention to 
the strengthening and development 
of the body rather than the intellect. 
They brought up their children to be 
hardy, and impervious te-fatigue and 
cold.’ They were very lightly clad, 
and went about almost naked till 
puberty.? Every mother suckled her 
own child ; nurses were not known ; 
no distinction in training was main- 
tained between the son of the master 
or of the slave. They were kept 
from anything unchaste till the age of 
twenty—that is, until the body was 
matured ; this rule applied also to fe- 
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males, and if violated by either party 
it was regarded as an impious crime. 
Ceesar attributes to this healthy train- 
ing the notable development of their 
bodies, their strength and firm nerves: 
hoc ali staturam, ali hoc vives nervos 
que confirmari® The “ingens mag 
nitudo corporum Germanorum” was 
known throughout antiquity. Czesar 
gives a striking instance. When he 
was marching against Ariovistus, 
some travelling merchants told his 
army that the Germans were so large, 
and had such enormous bodies, that 
the very sight of them struck terror 
into the enemy, and that their bravery 
was equal to their appearance. This 
simple narration, we are told, caused 
a general panic in Cesar’s army ; 
the soldiers went into their tents and 
gave way to their tears, lamented 
their fate, crying desperately to be 
taken home, and many of them set 
to work to make their wills.‘ 

Seneca says, “ Who are braver than 
the Germans ? who are more impetu- 
ous in the charge? who are more 
inured to hardships? inasmuch as 
they for the most part provide 
no covering for their bodies. A 
mere German boy can use his jave- 
lin.”® So Ariovistus could well boast 
to Cesar of the vigour of his army, 
who had not been under shelter for 
fourteen years.® 

Their domestic relations were 
well-ordered : they were essentially 
a domestic people. The matrimo- 
nial bond was strict and severe 
among them. The wife was at the 
outset admonished that her mar- 
riage did not exempt her from a 
life of activity and exertion. She 
was told that she came to her hus- 
band as a partner in his toils and 
dangers ; as an equal, both to suffer 
and to dare, in peace and war. In 
3 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 20. 


aut cum 
Vulgo totis castris testamenta 


He tells Casar that if he will fight he will soon find out ‘‘ quod 
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this manner sh. was to live and die. 
Their married lives were free from 
acts of unchastity. The German 
men and women knew nothing 
about secret and immoral corre- 
spondence by letter, as the Roman 
women did,’ nor were they corrupted 
by any demoralising spectacles nor 
convivial excitements, Adultery was 
scarcely known amongst them ; but 
when it did occur, the punishment 
was in the hands of the husband, 
who cut the hair off the faithless 
wife, expelled her from the house, 
and pursued her with stripes through 
the village. No indulgence was 
given to a prostitute ; marriage to 
her was impossible, however wealthy 
she might be ; for, among the Ger- 
mans, seduction was not looked 
upon with a smile, and called the 
way of the world, as with the Ro- 
mans ; and as Tacitus, with Rome 
in his mind, says—“ With these 
people, good manners are more effica- 
cious than good laws elsewhere.” 
Their religion was a form of wor- 
ship of nature which prevailed 
amongst nearly all pagans in the 
earliest periods of their career. 
When Tacitus speaks of their wor- 
shipping Mercury, Mars, and Her- 
cules, we must remember that gods 
by these names were totally un- 
known to the Germans; but Taci- 
tus, being a Roman, recognised in 
the German gods attributes similar to 
those which were applied to the gods 
he mentions in the earliest phase 
of the religion of the Greeks, whic h 
was essentially a worship of nature.* 
So, amongst the Germans, there 
was a godc less called Hertha, or 
goddess of earth, the counterpart of 
which existed in the earliest form of 
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early Greek theology, as Cybele, or 
Rhea, who was introduced to the 
Roman as Magna Mater.‘ 

One peculiarity is mentioned by 
Tacitus, which proves that the re- 
ligious intuitions of the Germans 
were far deeper and more simple 
than those of more civilised nations. 
He says that they did not worship 
their gods in the form of images, but 
regarded them as immaterial repre- 
sentations of natural phenomena— 
“ Nec cohtbere parietibus deos neque 
in ullam humani oris speciem as- 
simulare ex magnitudine celestium 
arbitrantur.”” 

Cesar also notes this, that they 
deified only the natural phenomena 
they saw, and by which they were 
benefited: that is, the sun, moon, 
and fire. Another feature of their 
religion was a strong vital conviction 
of a life beyond death, which made 
them indifferent to the dangers of 
the battle, knowing that their death 
would only be a transition to another 
life.® 

In keeping with almost all other 
nations of antiquity, they had di- 
viners, and knew of divination: the 
horse was regarded as a mysterious 
animal, and women were supposed 
to possess some power of divina- 
tion. Czesar says that “ matres fa 
milie corum sortibus et vaticinationt- 
bus declarent utrum prelium com- 
mitti ex usu esset necne.” 

As to their warlike spirit, the very 
name German is thought to be a 
compound of wer-man (brave-man). 
Every grown man was a soldier 
and when at peace, some went into 
foreign service, others migrated, and 
conquered new territory by expel- 
ling the inhabitants. ‘The great 
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bulk of their army were foot-sol- 
diers, though they had cavalry, whose 
excellence and bravery in action 
elicited the admiration of the Ro- 
mans. Czesar speaks disparagingly 
of their breed of horses; but he 
qualifies his blame by adding that 
the Germans, by dint of exercising 
them daily, made them capable of 
bearing the greatest labour. They 
thought it unworthy of heroes to use 
saddles or stirrups ; and in case of 
emergency, they would rapidly dis- 
mount, and fight on foot. Czsar 
must have thought very highly of 
the cavalry, for he employed them 
in most of his later wars, and speaks 
of the great service they were to 
him. When he was endeavouring 
to crush the conspiracy of the Gauls 
to regain their freedom, under the 
leadership of Vercingetorix, the Ro- 
man cavalry were nearly defeated, 
until Czesar sent to their aid four 
hundred German horse, which, he 
tells us, he had determined at the 
beginning to keep to himself. They 
defeated the Gauls.' So, in later 
times, we find, in the Alexandrine 
war between Cesar and Pompey, 
his troops were on the point of 
being routed by the Alexandrines ; 
but some of the German cavalry in- 
terfered, and when the enemy saw 
them, they so feared their attack, 
that they took to flight ; but in the 
pursuit they were nearly all cut to 
pieces.? 

Their hospitality is highly praised. 
Tacitus says of them, that no people 
were fonder of social entertainments, 
or more liberal in the exercise of 
hospitality. To refuse any mortal 
(guemcunque mortalium) admittance 
under their roof, was considered as 
a crime (zefas). Every one feasted 
his guests to the best of his ability, 
and when his provisions were ex- 
hausted, he passed him on to a. 


° 
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neighbour, who entertained both 
with equal humanity. No differ- 
ence was made between a friend or 
a stranger, and the departing guest 
might have anything he wished for. 
So Cesar says, that anyone who 
visited them, and was sheltered 
under their roof, no matter what the 
occasion of his visit may be, he was 
protected from any violence, and 
regarded as sacred. Every house, 
with its possessions, was open to a 
stranger.* In Burgundy there was 
a law that, if anyone did refuse to 
entertain a stranger, he should be 
fined three soldi. Only criminals 
were excepted. 

Lending money at interest or 
usury was unknown to them; and 
Tacitus remarks, with Rome in 
view, that this ignorance prevented 
the calamities attending the prac- 
tice more effectually than the prohi- 
bition of it did at Rome. That 
usury caused great mischief among 
the Romans is alluded to frequently 
by Livy, Juvenal, and other writers 
of the period ; that it seriously im- 
perilled the tenure of land is evident 
from the graphic sketch of the state 
of things in the lifetime of Tacitus, 
which he records in the Annals, 
Actions had been already taken 
against those who lent money at 
exorbitant interest. Many lenders 
were accused under the law made 
by Julius Cesar, by which the 
terms of lending money on land 
were defined. As the evil of the 
system increased, complaints were 
continually pouring in to the pretor ; 
but that magistrate declined inter- 
fering in a question which vitally 
affected the whole system of land- 
tenure, and referred the matter to 
the senate ; and they, being deeply 
involved in the same trouble, laid 
the matter before the Emperor (Ti- 
berius). At length an order was 
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issued th t every estate in Italy 
should ve subject to two-thirds of 
the debts of the possessor ; but this 
increased the evil. The usurers 
hoarded their money, and watched 
for these encumbered estates, which 
they soon bought up at a reduced 
price. Ina short time the value of 
land sunk in the proportion of the 
estates on sale ; the debtor was re- 
duced to beggary, whole families 
were ruined, and public credit was 
destroyed. Well might Tacitus! say 
of these simple-minded Germans, 
that their ignorance was a better 
preservative than the Roman laws. 
As regards their eating and drink- 
ing, we learn from Tacitus that the 
very earliest Germans loved their beer 
with an affection not less than the 
modern. The passage is an interest- 
ing one. He describes the liquor, 
which we moderns call beer, asa 
liquor prepared from barley or 
wheat, brought by fermentation to a 
certain resemblance of wine. Their 


thirst for this was not quenched with 
moderation, and their intemperance 
proved as effectual in subduing them 


as the force of arms. We have al- 
ready pointed out that Czesar availed 
himself of this habit, and won many 
battles by surprising them in their 
cups. Not so was it with their eating : 
their food, we are told, was principally 
wild fruit, fresh venison, or coagulat- 
ed milk, “Zac concretum,” probably 
what Cesar calls cheese (cesius): 
here there is no trace of intemper- 
ance, they satisfied their hunger 
without seeking the elegances and 
delicacies of the table. 

In the final summary of the work 
of Tacitus, he with a few bold strokes 
indicates the striking characteristics 
of the most important states of Ger- 
many. We elicit what were the 


! Tacit. Germ. 26 Annal. vi. 16 and 17. 
3 Ib. cap. 28. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artas, mina vultus et major 
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most distinctive characteristics be- 
tween the Germans and Gauls, when 
Tacitus says of the Treviri that they 
were desirous of being thought of 
German origin,“ as if,” says he, “ the 
reputation of this descent would dis- 
tinguish them from the Gauls, whom 
they most resemble in ersonm and 
effeminacy.”* 

The Ubii, though they were 
thought worthy of being made a 
Roman colony, with the name of 
Agrippinenses, their founder, were 
not at all ashamed of their German 
origin. The Catti, who dwelt near 
the Hercynian Forest, were distin- 
guished by firmness of body, com- 
pactness of limb, fierceness of coun- 
tenance, and greater vigour of mind.‘ 
The noblest race of the Germans 
were the Chaucii, who were without 
ambition, fond of peace and justice, 
who provoked no wars, but kept up 
a numerous army, especially of horse- 
soldiers, in case of attack.’ The 
Cimbri fought against the Romans 
for 210 years, with the greatest per- 
sistence and success, during which 
they defeated and captured the 
Consul Papirius Carbo,’ and Marcus 
Silanu, who followed him. They cut 
off the army of the Romans from 
the confines of a neighbouring state, 
slaughtered nearly all of them, and 
after passing the remainder under the 
yoke, made them pay half their pro- 
perty for their ransom, and slew the 
Consul Cassius, their commander.’ 
Afterwards they defeated and slew 
Marcus Aurelius Scarus, the consul’s 
lieutenant.2 They also defeated 
Manlius, the consul, and Q. Servilius 
Czpio, the pro-consul, beating them 
from their camps. It was estimated 
that eighty thousand Romans were 
slaughtered in these battles ; and in 
later times they took from Augustus 


See Livy, ii. 23, 6; vi. 35, 4. 


6 Livy, Epitome, 65. 
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Varus three legions, which so af- 
fected the Emperor that he let his 
hair and beard grow, struck his head 
against the doors, crying out, “‘ Varus, 
restore my legions,” and always kept 
the day as one of mourning ; and 
Tacitus concludes his sketch of 
these vigorous Germans with these 
memorable words :—“ Nordid Caius 
Marius in Italy, divine Julius 
(Czesar) in Gaul, or Drusius, Tibe- 
rius, Or Germanic us in their own 
country,—defeat them without loss. 
The subsequent mighty threats of 
Caligula terminated in ridicule? 
Then there was peace until, taking 
advantage of our civil wars and dis- 
cords, they forced the winter quarters 
of the legions,* and even tried for the 
possession of Gaul: and after being 
expelled from that country they have 
in later times rather been triumphed 
over than conquered.” 

That the Germans were the most 
powerful opponents the Romans met 
with is certain, not only from what 
Livy, Cesar, and others say ; for Ta- 
citus admits that the Samnite, the 
Carthaginian, Spain, Gaul, or Parthia, 
never gave greater anxiety and fear 
to the Romans than Germany :* that 
the safety of the Latin empire de- 
pended entirely upon the internal 
discord of Germany itself (sec. 33). 

The first mention of the Germans 
in connection with the Romans is 
when the latter were opposed by 
the Cimbri and Teutones. All our 
information concerning these people 
is to be drawn from the works of 
their enemies the Romans, and the 
later Greek writers, who were depen- w 
dent upon these for their materials. 
We may, however, glean from their 
accounts that they gave the Romans 
more trouble than any other bar- 
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barians, that they were beaten only 
by cunning, by surprises made 
against them when they were revel- 
ling, and overcome with drink, and 
seldom by actual feats of arms. Their 
many victories over the Romans 
prove this. 

From Livy we find that, at the 
commencement of the second Punic 
war, the Roman empire was over- 
run by a semi -German migration. 
These two great northern races 
broke out from their territories, and 
wandered towards the south and 
west, to seek new and better abodes. 
There must have been a great body 
of Germans in the north, for one 
hundred thousand thus suddenly to 
migrate. These two races, the Cim- 
bri and Teutones, were closely allied 
to each other by many similarities. 
Their chief residence was the Cimbric 
Chersonesus. They wandered to- 
wards Noricum and Illyria, also into 
Gaul. In this country they were op- 
posed by the Roman Consul Papi- 
rius Carbo, who was slain by them 
and his army defeated. Soon after 
this the Cimbri heard from the Illy- 
rians that the Roman power was 
not to be destroyed by a few lost 
battles. Four years after this battle 
they sent embassies to the Consul 
Libanius for peace, but they took 


Silvanus. 
About this time appeared the 
Tigurini, also seeking for a more 


pleasant abode. They were opposed 
by Lucius Cassius, on the borders 
of the Alloborogi,but they conquered 
him, A year Jater Marcus Aurelius 
was beaten by the Cimbri, and taken 
prisoner.” 
The Cimbri and Tigurini appear 
together after this time, and with 
them the Abrones. In the year 
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A.U.C. 648, they were opposed by 
Quint. Servilius Czpio and Caius 
Manlius, on the banks of the Rhone, 
both were beaten and their positions 
taken.' Then the Cimbri wandered 
into Spain, conquering as they went 
all that lay between the Rhone and 
the Pyrenees: but were ultimately 
driven back to Celtiberia ; then they 
united themselves with the Teutons 
in Gallia, through which country 
they passed triumphantly, and no 
people could successfully oppose 
tbem, but the Batavi who expelled 
them from their boundaries.” 

The Ambrones then join them, 
and these three races form a design 
to invade Italy and attack Rome. 
They advanced from different quar- 
ters, and when the Romans heard of 
this coming flocd of barbarians, they 
were in the greatest dismay. 

Caius Marius, however, had just 
finished his campaign against Ju- 
gertha ; he was made consul for the 
fourth time, and sent out to oppose 
the invaders. He kept his men 
waiting, and though the enemy offer- 
ed battle, he would not let his men 
accept the challenge, till he had ac- 
customed them 40 the sight of the 
enemy. At length the enemy, tired of 
delay, divided themselves into three 
lines, Marius taking advantage of 
this, attacked one after the other, 
and the reserves which he had ready 
cut those off who retreated ; so that 
Marius won the battle more by tact 
than bravery. 

But the Cimbri were not annihi- 
lated ; they still brought fifteen thou- 
sand men into the field against 
Marius, in the neighbourhood of 
Vercella, but everything was against 
the Cimbri; the hot sun shone in 
their faces, and they were defeated. 
In keeping with the custom of the 
German race, the women of the 
Cimbri accompanied the army to 
the field : they were dressed in black, 
and armed with sword and battle- 
axe ; they fought in defence of the 
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baggage, and sometimes they would 
slay men of their own, as they re- 
treated ignominiously to the bag- 
gage from the field of battle.® 

The news of this defeat spread 
through Germany, and the result 
was, that for a long time no attack 
was made upon Rome. 

We now come to the period of 
Julius Czesar, who made his acquain- 
tance with the Germans through the 
medium of the Helvetian migration. 
After Czesar had settled the affairs 
of this people, a deputation waited 
on him, begging him to defend them 
from the aggressive invasions of 
Ariovistus, king of the Germans, into 
Gaul: stating that he had already 
seized one-third part of theirterritory, 
and had given them notice to quit 
one-third more for twenty-four thou- 
sand Hariides, brethren of his own, 
who wanted agoodsettlement. Long 
before this, about fifteen thousand 
Germans had crossed the Rhine, 
hired by the Arverni and Sequani, 
who were at war with each other. 
When the war was over, these Ger- 
mans were so pleased with the broad 
fertile lands, the refinement and 
abundance of Gallia, that they de- 
clined to return to their morasses 
and forests, and invited so many of 
their brethren to join them, that at 
that time, there were 120,000 Ger- 
mans in Gaul. 

Cesar promised to put a stop to 
the invasion, and sent legates to 
Ariovistus to ask for a conference 
upon state business. To this em- 
bassy Ariovistus replied, that if he 
wanted anything of Czesar he would 
have gone to him, and if Cesar 
wanted anything of him he ought 
to come to him. Cesar then sent 
others with his demands, that Ario- 
vistus should not take any more 
Germans across the Rhine: that he 
should return the hostages which he 
had from the A=dui and Sequani. 
Tothese demands Ariovistus replied 
to Cesar with a lecture upon the 
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“jus belli,” that the right of war 
was that they who conquered should 
govern those whom they had con- 
quered in what manner they pleased, 
and called to his recollection that 
such had been the practice with the 
Romans always; and as he never 
interfered with the Romans, so he 
would not suffer any interference 
from them. In this war of words 
Ariovistus certainly had the best of 
the argument ; but Cesar was afraid 
that the Germans would seize upon 
the fertile plains of Gaul, and in any 
case Ariovistus was to be checked 
in his career; so he resolved upon 
a war, which must be viewed, un- 
der the circumstances, as aggressive. 
From this first battle of Czesar with 
the Germans, we glean that the 
custom of that people was to send 
cavalry into the field, accompanied 
by foot soldiers, who were to assist 
and protect the cavalry: when the 
cavalry were repelled, they retreated 
to the foot soldiers ; and when any 
of the cavalry were unhorsed they 
surrounded and defended them : so 
well trained were they in this exer- 
cise that they could run with equal 
speed as the horses, and so effective 
were they against the Romans, that 
they were led to adopt the custom, 
Cesar himself using it in the en- 
counter with Pompey at the river 
Genusus after his defeat at Dyra- 
chium.' While the Romans were 
fortifying their camp, which was 
about six hundred paces from that 
of the Germans, Ariovistus sent out 
16,000 light troops and his cavalry, 
to hinder them in their work, the 
result of which Czsar does not tell 
us; but in any case the Romans 
succeeded in fortifying their camp, 
and next day Czsar led out his 
forces; but Ariovistus would not 
come out, hindered by a superstition 


that he would not be successful if. 


he engaged before the full moon. 
Cesar led his forces back, but at 
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noon Ariovistus attacked the lesser 
camp of Cesar, and a terrible fight 
ensued, which lasted till sunset, when 
Ariovistus withdrew his troops from 


the field; and Czsar admits that 
his troops had suffered severe loss.” 
Then the great battle was fought. 
The Germans came out of their 
camp and arranged themselves in 
battle array : behind them all chance 
of escape was blocked up by the 
chariots and baggage-waggons, upon 
which were their women and chil- 
dren. Czesar made the first attack 
upon the right wing of the enemy, 
which was so vigorously resisted that 
the Romans could not throw their 
javelins at them. They rushed upon 
the Romans so quickly that they 
were compelled to fight with their 
swords. ‘The Germans then formed 
a phalanx, to break which the Ro- 
mans leaped upon the backs of the 
enemy, tore away their shields, and 
wounded them. Still Casar admits 
they were in peril of being defeated, 
had not P. Crassus, who saw the 
danger, sent the third line of cavalry 
to the aid of Cesar. This accession 
of forces routed the enemy, and put 
them to flight. Ariovistus, however, 
escaped, but nearly all the others 
were slain; and the Romans, with 
their usual cruelty, slew the women 
and children at the baggage, except 
one daughter of Ariovistus, who was 
captured. 

After this Caesar carried his arms 
into Gaul, and in his absence the 
Usipétes and Tenctéri, with a great 
number of men, left Germany, and 
crossing over the Rhine, invaded 
Gaul. Cesar marched against them, 
and during the negotiations before 
fighting, consented to a short armis- 
tice, and sent on messengers to the 
officers of the cavalry, who had al- 
ready proceeded against the enemy, 
to stop them; but the cavalry had 
reached the Germans before they 
arrived, and an engagement took 
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place. The number of the Roman 
horse was five thousand, and the 
Germans who opposed them were 
only eight hundred horse ; but the 
Germans, in spite of their deficiency, 
when they saw the Romans coming 
against them, jumped from their 
horses, attacked them with such vi- 
gour, that they soon put them to 
flight, and did not cease from pursu- 
ing them till they had driven them 
in sight of the Roman army. Cesar 
resolved upon receiving no more 
ambassadors, and when the Ger- 
mans sent a further and more numer- 
ous embassy, including some of their 
princes and old men to apologize 
and explain this skirmish, Cesar re- 
tained them, contrary to all rule, 
and marched his army against their 
brethren, a deed which was de- 


nounced by Cato, who declared that 
Cesar, by making war on the enemy 
when their ambassadors were in his 
camp, deserved to be given up to 
the enemy as one who had broken 


a treaty. 

Cesar then, without giving notice, 
advanced upon the unsuspecting 
Germans with his whole army, and 
fell upon them when they were 
wholly unprepared ; their consterna- 
tion was so great that they hesitated 
for a time, but at length seized their 
arms and resisted the Romans who 
were invading their camp, and fought 
with them even up to the baggage ; 
but they were overcome by numbers 
and put to flight, and the Romans 
again slaughtered the women and 
children in cold blood so quickly 
that the retreating Germans could 
hear their cries. 

The next encounter of Czesar’s 
army with the Germans is more ridi- 
culous than dangerous. Czesar was 
ravaging the territory of Ambiorix 
by means of three divisions of his 
army, but his lieutenant, Q. Tullius 
Cicero, was in garrison at the foot of 
Aduatuca with a legion of soldiers 
to onent the baggage ; on the ong 
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site (German) side of the Rhine were 
the Sigambri, who took the oppor- 
tunity of Czsar’s absence to take 
a share of the booty for themselves. 
They passed over the Rhine into 
Gaul, and suddenly came upon 
Cicero’s camp, which they surround- 
ed. They had come at an oppor- 
tune time; for Cicero, contrary to 
Ceesar’s orders, had sent a detach- 
ment out to forage. The Germans 
tried to force the camp, but fortu- 
nately the foraging detachment re- 
turned ; and the Germans, finding 
they could not break into the camp, 
retired across the Rhine with the 
booty they had gathered. When 
Czesar heard of this, he reproached 
Cicero for his injudicious act in 
sending away the men, and merely 
remarked that the Germans, by doing 
this, had unwittingly done Ambiorix 
a great service." 

From this time the relations be- 
tween the Germans and Romans 
were of a more friendly character. 
We find that Cesar, in an hour of 
great peril in his war with Vercinge- 
torix, when he had no cavalry equal 
to the enemy, and was cut off from 
communication with his province 
and Italy, sends across the Rhine 
into Germany for assistance. The 
Germans lent him cavalry and light- 
armed infantry to fight with them 
after the German method ; and Cesar 
tells us that the horses upon which 
they were mounted were so bad that 
he was compelled to take those of 
the military tribunes, and those even 
of knights and veterans, and mount 
the Germans upon them.? In the 
siege of Unellodunum they were of 
great assistance to him, both as to 
cavalry and infantry action.* In the 
army which Ceesar led against Pom- 
pey, we find this German contin- 
gent, and also Gauls, which prove 
what we have already suggested, 
that the gradual increase of his 
army, when in Gaul, had, as one 
manera, his consciousness that he 
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would have one day to fight against 
Pompey. 

Gaui in the time of Augustine was 
redivided, and those Germans who 
had settled in it long before the time 
of Czsar, were delineated on the 
Gallic side of the Rhine as Germania 
Prima, and Germania Secunda, as 
the territory was situated in relation 
to the Alps. 

Still, whenever Augustus was ab- 
sent the Germans on the other side 
always seized the opportunity of 
crossing the Rhine, and invading 
Gaul. When he went to Spain the 
Sigambri did so, but were routed by 
M. Vincius, and the victory was so 
highly estimated that Augustus was 


proclaimed Imperator the eighth 
time.! And when he went to the 
east they again invaded Gaul. 


Shortly after this, the Sigambri Ten- 
creti and Usipetes imprisoned and 
crucified some Roman officers, who 
were sent to them to collect tribute- 
money : they followed up this act by 
immediately passing over the Rhine, 
and being opposed by Romans, they 
defeated them, and the 5th legion 
lost their eagle. M. Lollius sent a 
detachment of cavalry against them, 
but they were routed by the Ger- 
mans, who pursued the retreating 
Romans to the camp of Lollius, and 
compelled him to retire.’ 

This defeat brought Augustus into 
Gaul, and the Sigambri sued for 
peace, which was granted on their 
giving hostages. ‘Tacitus says that 
on this occasion Augustus also visit- 
ed Germany.* When Augustus re- 
turned to Rome, Varus exhibited the 
theatrical entertainments he had 
vowed to the gods on the happy re- 
turn of the Emperor ; andHorace, the 
court poet, wrote a beautiful ode on 
the occasion. From another of his 
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odes we may conclude that Augus- 
tus had in his triumph certain Si- 
gambri as prisoners : 





Quandoque trahet feroces 
Per sacrum clivum merita decorus 
Fronde Sigambros.5 

The Germans, however, were not 
exterminated ; they resisted Drusus, 
the son-in-law of Augustus, who was 
sent to wrest an oppressive tax from 
them, and a war ensued, which 
lasted twenty-five years ; and scarcely 
had peace been made, when another 
war broke out. Drusus was the first 
who fortified the cities on the left 
side of the Rhine.® 

Tiberius, son of Augustus, suc 
ceeded him in Germany. He exter 
minated the Sigambri, who had 
given the Romans so much trouble 
by dispersing them through the 
Roman dominions. We hear no 
more of them; but their name was 
held in reverence, and was applied 
to their successors by the poets 
Martial, Claudian, and Sidonius. 

About this time there was a mi- 
gration of the Marcomanni who took 
up their position in the district once 
occupied by the Boil. The whole 
reign of Augustus was a continual 
war with Germany, which terminat 


ed in that total defeat of the 
Roman troops by the Germans 
which caused much consternation 


at Rome. 

Quintilius Varus succeeded Sa 
turninus in the government of Ger 
many, and so tyrannised over them 
that a patriot arose amongst the 
Germans—Arminius, a prince of the 
Cherusci, who undertook to release 
his country from slavery. A battle 
ensued, in which the Roman legions 
were utterly routed by the Germans, 
and Varus fellon his sword. The 


Romans had wantonly sacrificed the 
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Germans in their fury, and slaugh- 
tered their wives and children ; but 
now their turn had come. The 
Germans sacrificed the most distin- 
guished of them to their deities :' 
others were slain, and their heads 
fixed on trees as trophies. The 
Romans tried to burn the body of 
Varus, but, having no time, they 
buried it half-burnt, and the Ger- 
mans dug it up and made sport with 
it. This caused the greatest terror 
in Rome, especially to Augustus, 
who feared that the Germans would 
invade Italy ; and, according to Sue- 
tonius, he so grieved for the defeat 
that he let his hair and beard grow 
for many months, and did nothing 
but cry out “ Varus, give me back 
my legions.””* 

We have no space to follow up 
the career of this people through the 
reigns of the Czesars: it will suffice 
to say that a continual struggle 
existed between the Romans and 
the Germans, which never ceased 
till other branches of the race to 
which they belonged overran the 
whole Roman Empire, and founded 
modern Europe. 

Gaul— or as the Romans called it, 
Gallia—was one of the most noted 
states in Europe: it included a ter- 
ritory stretching from the shores 
washed by the Atlantic to those of 
the Adriatic sea. It was known to 
the Romans under various designa- 
tions, Gallia, Belgica, Narbonensis, 
Aquitania, and Celtica. 

Belgian Gaul included those 
countries which are now called 
Alsace, Lorraine, Picardy: a portion 
of the Netherlands and of Cham- 
pagne. 

Gallia Narbonensis contained the 
provinces known to us as Provence, 
Languedoc, Dauphine, and Savoy. 

Gallia Aquitania included Guienne, 
Limoisin, Gascoigne, and Auvergne. 
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Gallia Celtica—or more properly, 
Lugduncensis—included Lyonnais, 
Touraine, Franche, Comté, Lamois, 
and Switzerland. 

There was also another designa- 
tion which the Romans were com- 
pelled to acknowledge —that was, 
the existence of a Gallia Cisalpina, a 
settlement of Gauls in their own 
territory, in relation to which the 
other Gauls were mentioned by the 
general description, Gallia Trans- 
alpina. The Romans had also a 
minor two-fold distinction of the 
bold race which had settled in their 
fair land,—they called the country 
which the Gauls held on one side of 
the Po as Gallia Cispadana, and on 
the other Gallia Transpadana. The 
Gauls who were on Roman side of 
the Po had been admitted into the 
honour of citizenship, and having by 
virtue of that right adopted the toga, 
their country is mentioned also as 
Gallia Togata. Other peculiarities 
noticed by the Romans in their 
continuous intercourse with these 
races, induced them to call the Nar- 
bonensian portion, Gallia Braccata, 
as they wore a peculiar cover over 
their legs which the Romans called 
Brace—we, breeches. So also the 
Celtic Gallia was called Comata, as 
the people there were celebrated , 
for their beautiful long hair. In the 
neighbourhood of the Bituriges, 
there were iron mines, and the 
Rutenes had mines of silver.‘ There 
must have been gold also in Gallia, 
for the Gasates wore golden clasps 
round their necks and on their arms, 
and were even decked out with gold 
ornaments in battle, and they had 
golden shields.» Tarnis produced 
gold ; Helvetia was rich in it: the 
temples were profusely decorated 
with it.® 

As with the Germans so with the 
Gauls, the physical aspect of the 
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country in which they livedinfluenced 
their character. Gaul, or Gallia, lay 
more towards the south than Ger- 
many, and therefore had a milder 
climate, and more facilities for culti- 
vation than the latter country. So, 
too, there was a difference in the 
people themselves : living in a beau- 
tiful land, rich in vineyards, and 
almost free from forests and morasses, 
with a sunny sky over their heads, 
the Gauls were a light-hearted people, 
more impetuous and more pleasure- 
seeking than the solid, hard-living 
Germans. There were more elements 
of luxury and civilisation in Gaul 
than in Germany ; so in the former 
country we find the body was deco- 
rated, but in the latter it was de- 
veloped and strengthened ; in the 
one the living tended towards effemi- 
nacy, in the other towards bravery. 
Cesar notes this in his Commen- 
taries, where he says that at one time 
the Gauls exceeded the Germans in 
prowess, but their proximity to the 
Roman settlements, and their com- 
merce with foreigners beyond the 
sea, introduced amongst them many 
things which tended to luxury, and 
this was the cause of their degene- 
racy in prowess ; for the Germans, 
who lived in want, scarcity, and en- 
durance (fatientia), exceeded them 
in bravery, for the Gauls, at Czesar’s 
time, did not dare to compare them- 
selves to the Germans in prowess.' 
And so we find that the Gauls, 
though taller than the Romans, were 
not so tall as the Germans.’ 

Another peculiarity distinguished 
them. Being a very light-hearted 
people, and much given to pleasure, 
when any calamity came upon thein 
they were unable to resist, and de- 
stroyed themselves. 

When one of their kings heard of 
the defeat of his army he and his 
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assistants committed suicide; so 
also did Brennus when wounded.‘ 
From Athenzus we learn that there 
were plenty of Gauls who, for the 
diversion of spectators, would cut 
their throats for a certain number of 
cruettes of wines, which they divided 
among their relations before the 
performance.® 

In the naval battle between them 
and the Romans, when they saw 
their ships burned, stianied, and 
boarded by the enemy, some lay 
violent hands upon themselves, and 
others jumped into the sea. Dio 
Cassius, describing their defeat by 
Sabinus, says, that when they re- 
treated, they were so eager that they 
ran over each other over the wood- 
works, for “ the Gauls act in every- 
thing without measure or consider- 
ation : in courage and fear they have 
no bounds, but fall on the one hand 
into unexpected cowardice, and on 
the other into over-hasty rashness.’”* 

They were given to hurrving into 
war on hasty counsels and extreme 
fondness for change. Cesar often 
alludes to this trait in their character, 
as “ Gallorum subita repentina con- 
silia;”’ “novis rebus studere,” and 
that their disposition was always 
eager and prompt to undertake wars, 
though they had no mental power 
of resisting the calamities ensuing 
from their rashness.”. On one occa- 
sion, though there were great diffi- 
culties in the way, which would 
reasonably deter him, Cesar was 
compelled to go to war with the 
Gauls, on account of this long bill 
of charges against them: their out- 
rageous and insulting detention of 
certain Roman knights sent to them 
as ambassadors ; their rebellion after 
surrender ; their treachery after mu- 
tual interchange of hostages.—all this 
drove Czsar into war against his 
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will! His account is supported by 
Polybius, who gives instances in 
which they were faithless in matters 
of treaty, and could not be trusted, 
and that they killed Roman legates, 
sent to them to negotiate for ex- 
change of prisoners.” 

They were very fond of gossiping 
with strangers ; would stop travellers 
against their wish, and ask each of 
them what news he had to tell, and 
they would crowd around foreign 
merchants, and make them tell what 
was going on in the regions they 
had left. Upon these vague reports, 
which were always related in keep- 
ing, to suit the wishes of the ques- 
tioners, they would suddenly come 
to conclusions upon the most weighty 
matters. 

Their exaggeration and power of 
invention is depicted by Diodorus 
Siculus, who says that they spoke 
in a loud voice, and said much in 
the form of riddles, inventing a great 
deal as they went on: they used 
hyperboles, to the exaggeration of 
themselves and the depreciation of 
others. They were fond of threat- 
ening and boasting; and of the Gauls 
in Asia, Livy says they were a fierce 
race in the midst of a gentle na- 
tion of men, and were universally 
given to war.’ 

Before fighting, they endeavoured 
to frighten the enemy by singing 
a wild song, shouting, stamping with 
their feet, and clashing their shields, 
a plan which availed much when 
they were fighting against barba- 
rians; but the Romans soon got 
accustomed to it, and calling it the 
Gallic alarm, said it was mere 
vanity.‘ 

They fought on foot as well as on 
horse, and here their love of splen- 
dlour developed itself ; their shields 
were made of gilded bronze, and 
they went into battle decked out in 
golden chains, bands, and rings on 
their fingers. In personal appear- 
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ance they were of fair complexion, 
and had blond hair, which they 
wore long behind, and by dint of 
washing it frequently in lime-water, 
they sought to heighten its colour. 

In art they were celebrated for 
metal work, as we have seen; so 
also they were clever glass-workers ; 
in Gallic graves many beautiful spe- 
cimens have been found of this art,— 
drinking-cups covered with a net- 
work of glass of many colours, glass 
corals, figures enamelled in glass, 
beautiful mosaic floors, and coins of 
much better manufacture than those 
of the Romans. 

A Gallic festival is thus describ- 
ed by Posidonius, a contemporary 
with Cesar.’ They strewed grass on 
the floor, and served up the feast 
upon low wooden tables. The visitors 
who came from the sea shore brought 
fish with them, which were broiled 
and dressed with salt, vinegar, and 
canary-seed, with which they also 
flavoured their drink. They sat in a 
circle, the person who gave the feast 
first, and then the others, according 
to dignity, behind whom stood their 
shield-bearers. Servants carried the 
drink round in vessels of clay or 
silver, the chaplets were of silver, 
some of brass. The rich drank wine 
which they procured from Italy or 
South Gallia, and they drank it some- 
times neat, and sometimes mixed 
with water. The poorer people drank 
a kind of beer, made from wheat 
and flavoured with honey. They all 
drank out of one cup, which was 
frequently during the feast carried 
round by the servants, every one 
drinking only a little each time. 
They went armed to the feast, and 
when it was over a sham-fight 
was performed, at which, however, 
wounds were sometimes given. 

3efore developing the historical 
career of this people, we must first 
endeavour to trace the origin of the 
two chief cities in Gaul, Paris and 





! Cesar de Bell. Gall. iii. 19. 
3 Livy, xxxviii. 16. 
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Marseilles. Though we speak of Paris 
first, still the latter was many cen- 
turies the elder city. A city called 
by the Greeks, Massilia, was known 
to Herodotus, though he has omitted 
to give any account of its founda- 
tion. The general statement of 
Greek writers is that it was founded 
by a colony of Phocceans, who 
escaped from their country to avoid 
the tyranny of the Persians, and 
wandered to South Gallia, where 
they founded this city, about 599 B.c. 
It was afterwards very much enlarged 
and gradually became famous for 
its commerce, and was ultimately 
the high seat of learning, the earliest 
theatre of Gallic culture. It soon 
eclipsed Athens as a place of intel- 
lectual discipline. Agricola was 
educated there; and Tacitus de- 
scribes it as the most noted training 
school of his time, where the refine- 
ment of Greece was combined with 
the simple manners of provincial 
life; and Strabo records that the 
Roman nobility no longer sent their 
sons to Athens to be educated, but 
preferred Marseilles.' 

It always favoured the Roman 
cause, and was styled “ fidissima 
atque amicissima civitas ;’ but in the 
war between Pompey and Cesar it 
took the part of the former, and 
Cezesar besieged it. After a long re- 
sistance the means of living were 
exhausted, and a pestilence broke 
out for the want of food; it at last 
capitulated to Cesar.’ 

As regards What is now called 
Paris, in the time of Caesar it was 
only a small town on an island in 
the river Sequana (now Seine), and 
belonged to a people called Parisii, 
To this little town Czsar transfer- 
red the annual council of the Gallic 
chiefs from the place where it was 
usually held, the people there being 
disaffected.’ 


The next mention of it in Cesar 


is where he recounts how Labienus 
marched against it with four legions ; 


1 Tacit. Agricola, sec. 4, 1. 3 ¢ 
3 Cwsar, de B. Gall. v. 4. 
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but the inhabitants, on the approach 
of the enemy, burnt the town and 
destroyed the bridges which led to 
it from the surrounding country. It 
was, however, rebuilt and fortified 
by Czesar. But in the fourth century 
it must have remained in the same 
state as left by Cesar, confined 
to the limits of the island upon 
which it stood. 

Our evidence for this is the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate. The peo- 
ple of Antioch had mocked the em- 
peror’s beard ; and he wrote them a 
castigatory epistle, which he called 
the Misopogon, or beard - hater, 
in which he tells them of the hard- 
ships he endured during the winter 
he spent at Lutetia, for this, he said, 
was the name which the Gauls ap- 
plied to the city of the Parisii. He 
describes it just like Czesar, as situat- 
ed upon an island, and being wholly 
surrounded by the river: when he 
was there it was winter, and the 
river was frozen over, forming a 
natural bridge ; but Julian,wishing to 
harden himself to the climate, would 
not have a fire kindled in his cham- 
ber until compelled by the increas- 
ing severity of the cold. He says :— 
“ T ordered a small fire to be kindled 
on the hearth, according to the 
custom of that place, and the result 
was that it drew such a vapour from 
the walls that my head was soon 
overcome, and I fell into a deep 
sleep and feared that I should be 
suffocated ; but being dragged out 
from the chamber, the doctors gave 
me an emetic, and | felt myself re- 
lieved,” 

We pass on to the historical deve 
lopment of this race: their origin 
is lost in the obscurity of the past, 
and we will enter into no vague spe 
culations as to their first appearance 
in Europe. 

The most ancient account of their 
appearance in Italy is given by Livy, 
who relates that in the earliest pe 
riod of Roman history, a race of the 
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Gauls, who were settled in the third 
part of Gallia, migrated from their 
territory in two divisions under 
separate leaders: these Gauls were 
called Bituriges, who were the ruling 
race in Gaul ; and under their.chosen 
leader, they passed over the Alps, 
joined by others, among whom were 
the Marsellaise, who occupied the 
northern parts of Italy after ex- 
pelling the inhabitants. As soon 
as they obtained a firm footing, they 
invited other Gauls, such as the Ce- 
nomani, the Saluvii, the Boi, and 
Lingones. These people drove the 
Etruscans and Umbrians from their 
lands and took possession ‘of them, 
and by degrees they progressed even 
so far as to the city of Milan, and 
became a recognised fact to the 
Romans, under the name of Gallia 
Cisalpina. For nearly two centuries 
they were the terror of the Romans, 
and by 390 B.c. had pushed on further 
south, crossed the Apennines, and 
appeared at Clusium, to which place 
ambassadors came from Rome, ask- 
ing who they were ; and as these 
emissaries took some part in an en- 
gagement, the Gauls demanded that 
they should be given up, and this 
being refused, Brennus, the Gallic 
leader, marched against the city, with 
seventy thousand men. He was met 
by an army of forty thousand Ro 
mans, and a battle took place on the 
banks of the Allia, in which the latter 
were defeated, and the same night 
the enemy marched into Rome, 
which was deserted save the Capitol. 

Brennus sacked the town, and 
having put the women and children 
to the sword, set it on fire: after a 
six months’ siege, the Capitol,with its 
thousand heroes reduced to a state 
of starvation, yielded to the Gauls, 
and paid a ransom for their city. 
From this time forth the Cisalpine 
Gauls were a constant source of awe 
to the Romans, At the close of 
the second Punic war, the Cisalpine 
Gauls, united with the Etrurians in 
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an attack on Rome, and a war of 
six years ensued ; but the Romans, 
determined to crush these danger- 
ous enemies, met them with an army 
of almost incredible number, seven- 
hundred thousand infantry, and 
seventy thousand cavalry. The 
enemy was defeated at Telamo, and 
the city was saved another siege, 

The fighting, however, went on, 
down to about 200 B.c., when an- 
other attack was made on Rome, 
by the Cisalpine Gauls, and espe- 
cially by the Boians, but they were 
defeated by the Consular army; and 
the Boians were utterly exterminat- 
ed by Scipio Nascia, who boasted 
that he had slaughtered every one, 
leaving only the oldmen and children. 

But the most extraordinary feats 
of the Gauls were their conquests 
in Macedonia, and their settlement 
in that part of Asia Minor, called, 
after them, Galatia, or Gallo-Greecia. 

When the Romans had thorough- 
ly conquered the north of Italy, 
the Gauls directed their efforts else- 
where; two great leaders arose,— 
Belgius, who collected an army 
from Pannonia (where the Gauls had 
settled three hundred years before) ; 
and Illyria, with the addition of the 
Scordisci, in Bulgaria, made an at- 
tack upon Macedonia, and was op- 
posed by Ptolemy Crannus and 
Sosthenes, both of whom perished 
in the struggle; the country was 
pillaged and devastated by the 
Gauls, but Antigonus Gonatas de- 
feated them.' 

The other leader was a second 
Brennus, who, after ravaging Greece 
and finding no more booty, attack- 
ed the Temple of Apollo, at Delphi, 
but was defeated by the Delphians 
and others, who joined them in this 
religious war ; their valour, heighten- 
ed by religious enthusiasm, and 
assisted by a violent-thunder-storm, 
common in Delphi at that time of 
year, soon put the Gauls to flight, 
and Brennus was wounded and die | 
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in the retreat. When the booty of 
the sack of Greece was divided, the 
Gallic army separated. The Tecto- 
sages returned to Gaul, and some on 
the way settled in the Herecynian for- 
est, in Germany, where their descend- 
ants were found, two centuries later, 
by Julius Cesar. The other divisions, 
united with the. Tolistobii and a 
horde of Gauls, wended their way 
towards Thrace, led by Comontor. 
Here they found two other Gallic 
leaders, who had come over before, 
Leonar and Luthar ; and the pro- 
ject was started of an invasion of 
Asia Minor. Ultimately they were 
engaged by Nicomedus, the king of 
Bithynia, who used them against 
the generals of Alexander’s army, 
who had invaded his dominions.! 
They re-established him, and, as a 
reward for their services, he gave 
them a settlement in that part of 
Phrygia which contained the cities 
of Ancyra and Selinunte. In this 
district there were already two dis- 
tinct races, the original Phrygian 
and the Greek settlers; with the 
latter, the three Gallic tribes, the 
Trocmi, the Tectosages, and the 
Tolistoboii soon mixed ; and from 
this arose the name Gallo-Grecia, 
which the Romans latinised as 
Galatia. 

Here the Gallic characteristic 
predominated ; they soon took up 
with the prevailing religion of the 
country, the worship of the Phrygian 
goddess, Rhea; or, as the Romans 
called her, mother of the gods. The 
licentious nature of this worship 
suited the excitable temperament 
and vivid imagination of the Galli ; 
they not only joined in the cere- 
monies, which were the most orgias- 
tic of Asia Minor, being accom- 
panied by the exciting music of 
flutes, and kettle-drums, in the ex- 
citement of which the devotees 
unmanned themselves, but they be- 
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came her especially devoted priests, 
who are from that time always cal- 
led Galli; and they travelled over 
the countries, carrying with them 
the image of the goddess on a cart ; 
and’ when they came to a village, 
these Gallic priests, who were a pro- 
totype of the later mendicant friars, 
began their ceremonies, which were 
wild dances, accompanied by flutes 
and kettle-drums ; at the height of 
which they would cut themselves 
with knives, and when the spectators 
were sufficiently excited, they ceased 
and collected money from them, to 
be devoted tothe goddess. As late 
as the time of Lucian this mendi- 
cant phase continued ; for he had 
seen the Gauls still practising their 
trade, which had extended to Asia 
Minor, and even to Rome, where 
the goddess had been introduced.? 

This was two centuries after their 
conversion to Christianity ; and as 
no heathen converts gave St. Paul 
more trouble than these Galatians, 
we will briefly trace what they were 
when he went amongst them, and 
what he says of them. 

About 189, the Romans conquered 
them, but allowed them to maintain 
their old government by tetrarchs, 
who even aSsumed the title of king.* 
Augustus made it a Roman pro- 
vince. The Gauls soon adopted the 
luxurious debaucheries of the Asia- 
tics: the Gallic tetrarchs imitated 
the Persian satraps: one of them 
gave a feast which lasted a whole 
year : they were gluttonous, they had 
in their houses vases full of flowers, 
cauldrons of all dimensions filled 
with all sort of viands were boil- 
ing all the night before a feast ; 
they had special offices filled with 
wine, corn, parks for cattle, pigs, 
sheep. They were celebrated for 
their hams,® and they invited travel- 
lers and strangers to the feasts.® 
And the Gallic women kept pace 


2 Lucian de Deu Syra, and the passage already cited in Ovid’s Fasti, lib. ii. 55-60. 
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with the men: the ancient simple 
dress of wool was abandoned for 
tissues of purple silk, which were 
enhanced by rich ornaments: the 
splendour of the wives of the Galatian 
tetrarchs was celebrated all over 
Asia Minor. 

The Galatians of the New Testa- 
ment whom St. Paul met were the 
descendants of these people ; and 
in his epistle we find, in his re- 
proaches, that they had all the same 
peculiar characteristics which the 
Greek and Roman writers had 
noticed in the ancient Gauls wao 
caused them so much anxiety. So 
here we find that they soon got 
tired of their new religion, and 
eagerly listened to the reports of 
false teachers, as they did to those 
of lying travellers in their political 
history (i. 6-8; iii 1). They longed 
after their old sensual idolatry ; and, 
as we know from Cicero, they had 
a most superstitious devotion to 
witchcraft and divination (ver. 20), 
Their internal dissention and va- 
riance with each other was such 
that the apostle warns them that if 
they continued to bite and devour 
each other they would soon be 
consumed of each other ; which con- 
firms what Cesar said, that not only 
in the state, in the army, in counsels, 
but in every house and family in Gaul, 
there were quarrels and dissensions. 

The Apostle had occasion in for- 
mer times to complain to them of 
these and other things, and reite- 
rates his warning in the impressive 
words in which he reproves them 
also of envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such-like ; and 
repeats emphatically what he had 
told them before, that “ they which 
do these things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” I think we may 
fairly conclude from this, that the 
refining influence of Greek culture 
had not been strong enough to 


1 The onein the province mentioned in lib. i. 24 of the ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
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eliminate the peculiar passions of the 
Gaul. Such vices must have existed 
amongst these Gallo - Grecians, or 
the passage would be inappropriate. 

We now turn to Gaul under 
Cesar. The motives which led 
Julius Cesar to undertake the con- 
quest of Gaul were political. The 
republic was approaching its turning- 
point ; and Cesar, with that intuition 
of coming events peculiar to him, 
saw, in the internal dissensions of 
republican Rome, a way opening up 
for the establishment of an imperial 
government. When Niebuhr said 
that Cesar felt he was born to be a 
king, he suggested the whole sum of 
Ceesar’s life and work. 

There can be no doubt that Cesar 
fully anticipated that the next form 
of government would be settled be- 
tween him and his enemies, and that 
for this purpose he would require 
a strong army. In the Province of 
Gaul, given to him by the Senate 
and people, he had already one 
legion, and in the winter quarters, at 
Aquileia, three more. This was all 
the force allowed him for the con- 
trol of his province; but when he 
returned from Rome, after struggling 
with his enemies to resist the Hel- 
vetii, he, on his own responsibility, 
increased this complement by raising 
two more legions, so that in the first 
year of his return to Gaul he had six 
legions.' 

In the next year, after his return, 
he raised two other legions in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, making eight legions ; 
then we read later, that he had eight 
legions and five cohorts, so that an- 
other addition must have been made.” 
But his army was defeated by the 
barbarians, and reduced to seven 
legions.* Czesar then, in the sixth 
year of his return, raised two more 
legions, and received from Pompey 
fifteen cohorts, which, with the five 
formerly received,now raised his army 


three in 


the winter quarters (vil. 28), and the two raised on his return. 


2 Cwsar, de Bell. Gall. v. 24. 


3 Ib. v. 26-38. 
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to ten legions.' Then, in the summer 
of the seventh year, he hired one 
more legion, which made his force 
eleven legions. Finally, at the open- 
ing of the civil war, when he rebelled 
against the Republic, we read that 
he had thirteen legions.” 

This gradual increase of his forces 
can only be explained by the fact 
that, from his thorough knowledge 
of the restlessness and fickleness of 
the Gallic character, he would re- 
quire a strong force to resist their 
never-ceasing outbreaks, and from 
his consciousness that he would soon 
have to wage war against his enemies 
at Rome. 

Sut the commencement of the 
period when Czsar began to keep 
his diary was that of his sudden 
return from Rome, on account of 
the dissensions reported to exist in 
the neighbourhood of his province. 
Information had been received by 
the Senate that the Helvetii had re- 
solved upon leaving their country 
and invading Gaul, and for this pur- 
pose they were about to pass through 
the Roman province. 

Cesar only waited at Rome until 
his two greatest enemies were banish- 
ed, Cicero and Cato. Eight days 
after this Czesar was in his own pro- 
vince in Gaul. He soon defeated 
the Helvetii, and sent them to their 
own country. Then all the chiefs 
in Gaul waited on Cesar and thanked 
him for this service, and Divitiacus, 
the Aiduan, who was the spokes- 
man, informs him of the designs of 
Ariovistus, who had invaded Gaul. 
We have already described the man- 
ner in which was fulfilled the desire 
of this Gaulish priest and soldier- 
king. At the conclusion of Cesar’s 
description of his campaign against 
Ariovistus, he says that after success- 
fully concluding two important wars 
(the Helvetian and the German) 
in one he retired with’ his 
urmy to winter quarters among the 
Sequani. 


season, 
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But he was not allowed to rest 
there in peace. Before the summer 
had returned, the terrible news was 
brought to him that the Belgians, 
who possessed what the ‘Romans 
called the third portion of Gaul 
(Gallia Tertia) had formed a con- 
spiracy against the Romans, with 
several other states in Gaul, the 
most important of whom were the 
Bellovaci, who could bring into the 
field a hundred thousand men, and 
had therefore obtained the manage- 
ment of the war. There were twelve 
other states in the conspiracy, who 
had contributed to the war, accord 
ing to Ceesar’s account, two hun 
dred thousand men, which, with the 
army of the Bell6vaci, made a host 
of three hundred thousand armed 
men. 

Some of the Gallic states, how 
ever, were allied to Cesar, and by 
means of these only could he secure 
the provisions for his army. ‘They 
were the Senones, the Remi, the 
Ediians, all of whom promised to 
give him aid and provisions. The 
Belgians began their march first, and 
their plan was to cross the river and 
divide the Romans from the Remi, 
and thus cut off Czesar from his pro- 
visions ; but he anticipated their de 
sign, and being informed by the 
Remi of their approach, crossed the 
river himself before they arrived. 
His plan of battle was to employ 
Divitiacus in the invasion of the ter 
ritory of the Bellovaci, and then dis- 
pose of the several confederated 
states by attacking them himself in 
detail. His plan succeeded: one 
after amother fell into his hands by 
force of strategy.* 

But although Ceesar describes Gaul 
as being at peace, “omni Gallia 
pacata,” after his campaign, and the 
barbarians were so astonished at his 
victory that they sent legates to him, 
still Gaul was not really, but only 
apparently subdued. , 

When Cesar was resting himself 
12. 


see Frontinus Strategem« 
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in his winter quarters, he congratu- 
lated himself that he had every 
reason to suppose that Gaul was 
reduced to a state of tranquillity: the 
Belgze were subdued, the Germans 
expelled, the Seduni in the Alps 
defeated ; but he was deceived. 

A sudden war broke out in the 
extreme western portion of Gaul 
(56 B.c.) amongst the Vénéti, one of 
the most important maritime states, 
which had more ships than any 
country on the coast, and continu- 
ally traded with Britain. These 
people well understood that the Ro- 
mans had no ships, and knew nothing 
about the navigation of the coasts, 
nor the shallow harbours of the is- 
lands ; so they set to work, fortified 
their towns, after gathering in the 
corn from the country, and collected 
all their ships in readiness, being 
assisted by their neighbours the 
Osismii, the Lexovii, the Nannetes, 
and others, and even had auxiliaries 
from Britain. So they cared nothing 


for the Romans ; but, Gauls as they 


were, they detained legates who 
were sent to them; rebelled after 
hostages were mutually exchanged 
and peace confirmed, so that Czesar, 
feeling that they were setting a bad 
example to other nations, with his 
usual vigour, gathered ships from 
other friendly maritime states, sent 
his lieutenants to bordering states to 
keep them from interfering, appoint- 
ed a young man, Brutus (who was 
ufterwards one of his assassins) to 
command the fleet, and marched 
himself upon Vénétia with the land 
troops. By thus attacking them 
simultaneously by land and _ sea, 
Cesar very soon dispelled their fleet, 
took their towns, and forced them 
into subjection, when the cruelty of 
Caesar comes uppermost. ‘The war 
was a difficult one, and the offences 
of these Gauls were such that Caesar 
determined to make a terrible ex- 
ample of them; so he finished the 
war by seizing all their possessions, 


1 Cwsar, de B. G. iii. 7-16, 
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slaying their senate, and selling them 
for slaves.' But the example of these 
people appears to have aroused all 
Gaul, for whilst that war was going 
on a revolt occurred amongst the 
Unelli, which was quelled by Sa- 
binus. 

Another war broke out in Aqui- 
tania, which was carried on by Cras- 
sus; several fierce battles were 
fought, and they were ultimately sub- 
dued just as the winter was coming 
on. Cesar, to make everything safe 
for the winter, laid waste the whole 
country of the Morini and the Mé- 
napii, and quartered his troops for 
the winter upon the Gauls who had 
made war upon him, the Aulaci, and 
the Lexovii, and those other states 
which had made war upon him last.? 

Two years afterwards (54 B.C.) a 
war broke out amongst the Neorii ; 
and as soon as that was settled, the 
Ebrunes attacked Quintus Cicero ; 
and dissensions occurred again 
amongst the Senones and Treviri, 
which were settled only by the slay- 
ing of Indutiomarus, their leader ; 
and after this, all that Czesar can 
say is, that “for a short time he was 
less harassed in the government of 
Gaul.”* 

The next four years of Czesar’s 
stay in Gaul, from 53-50 B.C., were 
occupied, as usual, with putting down 
the rebellious Gauls: every defeat 
only the more aroused their love of 
liberty, and as soon as one state was 
what Cvesar calls pacified (facata), 
war broke out in another. In the 
year 53 B.c. he fought against the 
Nervii ; after renewing his troops by 
two legions, he had already nearly 
exterminated these people; but there 
were sufficient of them left to renew 
the struggle ; and when this was 
settled, then he turns again to the 
Treviri and Ambiorix, during which 
he burns villages, sells his enemies 
into slavery, and seizes their corn 
and cattle. ‘Towards the end of the 
year, he resolves upon exterminating 


3 Ib. v. 1-7, 23-27, 52-58. 
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Ambiorix, but his enemy escapes 
him: Cesar, therefore, devastates 
his territory, burns all the villages, 
and all the buildings; then, dis- 
appointed of his prey, he returns to 
Durocortorum (now Rheims), and 
holds a council upon the conspiracy 
of these Senones and Carnutes, and 
condemned Acco, who had been the 
chief plotter, to be punished after 
the manner of the ancients, “ more 
majorum," “which was, by stripping 
the victim, lashing his head to a cross- 
bar; and whipping him to death; 
so, later, he treated another rebel, 
Guturvatus, the Carnutian.”, At the 
end of the year, Cesar returned to 
Italy to look after his enemies and 
the Republic. The Gauls, accord- 
ing to their custom, take advantage 
of this, and get up another rebellion. 
The whipping to death of their 
leader did not terrify the Carnutes 
out of their hatred to Czesar—that 
crime, and the fate of Acco, made 
the leading men of Gaul, who trem- 
bled at the thought of this tyranny, 
combine together for one last 
struggle for freedom: they chose 
for their leader, Vercingetorix, the 
Arvernian, whose father ruled over 
the whole of Gaul, and he won over 
to his interests the Senones, Parisii, 
Pictones, Turones, Aulerci, and many 
other maritime states. They at 
once invade the territory of the 
Bituriges. 

When Cesar heard of this, he 
arranged matters with Pompey, and 
set out at once for Gaul ; his first 
difficulty was, how to reach his army ; 
but he accomplished it: then placing 
the young man Brutus again over 
his forces, he left the army in his 
charge and seeks further recruits : 
he soon gathered up scattered 
legions, and managed to mass his 
forces into one spot before the 
Arverni could hear of his arrival. 
Then when they hear of it, the Gauls 
with their usual fickleness, turn 


! Cesar, de B. G. viii, 38. 
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against their leader, and say that he 
has betrayed them to the Romans. 
In this war, the Romans had many 
reverses ; in one instance they lost 
seven hundred men and forty officers. 
At the siege of Alesia, in which was 
Vercingetorix with his army, Czsar 
performed another act of cruelty : 
the city had only provisions for 
thirty days: they sent messengers 
out over Gaul, begging for the help 
to raise the siege, and whilst this 
army was collecting, the provisions 
ran short in Alesia: death from 
starvation was increasing, and, as a 
last resource, they turned out the 
old and weak, and the women from 
the city to the space between the 
walls and the lines of Cesar. They 
implored him to allow them to pass 
into the open country, as they had 
been expelled ; but Cesar refused, 
and they all perished in the conflict 
which ensued: the army of the 
Gauls, suddenly appeared in sight of 
the city, and soon attacked Czesar’s 
camp: a sally is made from the 
town, and Cvzesar’s army fight the 
enemy front and rear: the slaughter 
was immense, but the army of the 
Gauls was at last put to flight: and 
when the Alesians saw it, they led 
their troops back into the town. A 
capitulation ensued, and all the 
Gallic chiefs were marched out be- 
fore Cesar with Vercingetorix at 
their head: he then divided all the 
captives amongst his army: and the 
end of Vercingetorix was that Czesar 
exhibited him in the streets of Rome 
in his triumph, and he was then put 
to death in prison.? 

The last year of Czsar in Gaul 
(51 to 50 B.C.) was spent in fighting 
against the Bellovaci, Bituriges, and 
Carnutes: then he besieges the 
city of Uxellodunum, the chief city 
of the Carduci, which he took by 
cutting off the stream which sup- 


_ plied them with water: he then cut 


off the hands of all who had borne 








2 Tb. vii. 4-90. 
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arms against him, and only spared 
their lives, that their punishment 
might be more prominent. 

This concluded Czsar’s work in 
Gaul, and he then proceeded to pre- 
pare for the advance on Rome: the 
states not yet exterminated by the 
sword, he cajoled to his interests, 
bribing their leading men, flattering 
them, and by imposing no new bur- 
dens upon them, induced them to 
remain at peace. He then ordered 
all his troops to meet him in the 
territory of the Treviri, where he re- 
viewed them, and then marched 
on to Italy, to fulfil the rest of his 
career and meet his final fate. 

The Gauls under the Czesars still 
kept up their rebellion. In the reign 
of Nero a rebellion was headed by 
Julius Vindex, an Acquitanian, who 
was defeated, and slain by V. Rufus. 
After the fall of Nero, the Batavian 
Claudius Civilis tried to restore the 
Gallic freedom, but the rebellion 
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was extinguished by an army sent 
by Vespasian. Afterwards the in- 
habitants became reconciled to the 
Roman dominion, and in the reign 
of Augustus peace was established 
in Gaul: he visited it himself, sooth- 
ed the minds of the Gauls, whose 
chiefs ultimately erected a magnifi- 
cent temple to his honor, the expense 
of which was shared by sixty differ- 
ént states ; and Augustus, in return, 
founded many cities and erected 
many monuments. To the former he 
gave his name, or that of his adoptive 
father: of such were Augusta Tri- 
castinorum, Augusta Auscicorum, Au- 
gusta Trevorum, &c. After the fall 
of Rome, Gaul fell to the lot of 
several northern races: the Franks 
invaded it in the middle of the third 
century, the Alemanni in the fourth, 
the Burgundians and the Huns in 
the fifth. Alsace and Lorraine re- 
mained in the hands of the Ale- 
manni. 














































































































































































































































FOREMOST among those writers who 
have rendered their names infamous 
by their scandalous lives and the cha- 
racter of their writings, stands Pietro 
Aretino, the illegitimate son of Luigi 
Bacci, and born in an hospital at 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, on the 2oth of 
March, 1492, the star of Cesar 
sorgia being at the time in the as- 
cendant in Italy. The country then, 
and long before, and long after, was 
divided into several small republics 
or kingdoms, noone of these being 
sure that its territory would not be 
invaded, or its fortified cities storm- 
ed, by some faithless neighbour with- 
in the next week. Public faith was 
as little to be counted on as private 
integrity : a taste for literature and 
a passion for the fine arts had arisen ; 
but a devotion to esthetics is not 
necessarily. accompanied by purity 
of life: a sensuous disposition is 
rarely proof to the seductions of 
sensuality. ‘The glory of a country 
is its possession of honourable and 
brave men and chaste women. Italy 
could then boast of many men not 
destitute of courage ; but of the other 
good qualities, male or female, there 
was a scarcity. A certain author 
remarks, that they sometimes fought 
pitched battles with each other, on 
the tacit understanding that there 
was to be no killing; but they com- 
pensated for the small quantity of 
bloodshed by wounds in the back 
out of the battle-field. This is pro- 
bably an exaggerated view of Italian 
economy three-hundred odd years 
since. 

Generally, the early printed works 
were such as had long lain in MS.; 
but when original pieces began to 
be issued, especially if couched in 
a taking style, with elegantly-turned 
phrases, they made quite a sensa 
tion, especially among such people 
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as the acute, clear-headed Italians, 
by whom the literature contained in 
the carefully-preserved manuscripts 
of the middle ages was always high- 


ly cherished. This contributed to 
the undeserved success of Aretino. 
There was a quaintness and a 
boldness about his style ; and this, 
united with a spirit of intrigue and 
audacity, furnished his table with 
delicacies, his wardrobe with rich 
clothing, and enabled him to hold 
levées and entertain guests of dis 
tinction and fine taste in his Venetian 
palace. In contrast to his undeserv- 
ed prosperity, we find Tasso obliged 
to content himself with prison fare ; 
Machiavelle amusing his advanced 
age and poor condition by playing 
at quoits with the cowherds, the 
charcoal burners, and the wood-cut- 
ters of San Casciano ; and Ariosto 
crying out to the imaginary charac 
ters in his own poem :—‘“ My shirts 
are in rags. O Roger, O Angelica, 
O Sacripant, give me new ones !” 
THE YOUTH OF PIETRO. 
Pietro’s parents were not, privi- 
leged to expect that he would be 
come a model of boyish or youthful 
virtue. Indeed, he never contended 
for such prizes for good conduct as 
were held before the eyes of the 
Italian juveniles of his day. So 
slightly did his fellow-citizens esteem 
him, that they joyfully witnesed his 
departure, at thirteen years of age, 
for Perugia, where he laboured for 
awhile at bookbinding, and made 
some trifling acquisitions in letters. 
‘Theft and vagabondage distin- 
guished the early life of our satirist. 
With money stolen from his mother, 
he supported himself on his first ex- 
cursion. He made his way after 
wards to Rome, travelling on foot, 
and ‘sleeping by the road-side, and 
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got employment in the house of the 
merchant prince, Agostino Chigi ; 
but was so sorely inveigled by the 
charms of a silver goblet, that he 
made it his own, and resumed his 
travels again. Somehow, he got 
under the protection of Cardinal 
San Giovanni, who recommended 
him to the belligerent Pope Julius 
II. He would have nothing to say 
to him, and he is soon again found 
tracing a line through Lombardy by 
his disorderly life, becoming a Capu- 
chin in Ravenna, soon “ casting his 
gown to the nettles,” and again seek- 
ing Rome, rendered, by the artistic 
tastes of the new Pope, Leo X., a 
focus of attraction for all the scholars 
and artists of the peninsula, 

Now as page in the Papal house- 
hold, did Aretino enter on a new 
phase of life, gliding through crowds 
of nobles, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, and makers of verses ; his 
qualifications being a ready wit, 
eager passion, impudence in perfec- 
tion, no education, intense pride, 


laziness, cowardice, and another 
darling vice or two. He began to 
compose adulatory sonnets, and 


procured some money and patron- 
age thereby, and watched oppor- 
tunities of complimenting the Pope 
and his cousin, Julius de Medicis 
(future pope.) These manceuvres 
procured him money and a horse to 
ride, and he became the original, or 
at least a faithful copy of the “ Beg- 
gar on horseback.” Both Pope and 
cousin, however, were furnished with 
too good a taste to set a value on 
Pietro much above his deserts. So, 
like an actor who cannot secure 
first-rate parts in the capital, he de- 
termined to make a tour in the pro- 
vinces, good clothes on back, flatter- 
ing sonnets in hand, and the high 
favour in which he stood with the 
Pope ever on his lips. Thus pro- 
vided, he visited Milan, Bologna, 
Mantua, Urleino, Ferrara, repeating 
poetical eulogies on the powers in 
whose presence he happened to 
stand, and bitter satires on those 


“« 
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whom he knew to be under their 
displeasure. Till the beginning of 
the present century,washed-out copies 
of Aretino would make the tour of 
one or more of our Irish provinces, 
and be royally entertained at the 
houses of noblemen or gentlemen, 
who were susceptible of poetical 
flattery, and indulgent to satire, 
when applied to neighbours for 
whom they did not care. ‘Thus did 
our parasite relate what may be es- 
teemed his first triumph at progress. 
PIETRO SELECTS A PROFESSION. 
“At Bologna I received my first 
gifts. The Bishop of Pisa made me 
a present of a magnificent cassock 
of black velvet, embroidered with 
gold. Thus I entered Mantua as 
richly dressed as a veritable prince, 
accompanied by Ammazzino. They 
showered the titles AZesser and Sig- 
nor. ‘The Marquis, for whom I had 
composed some verses, could not 
exist without me. He would leave 
his table and his bed to come and 
converse with me. My chamber is 
the same as was occupied by Francis 
Maria, Duke of Urbino, when he 
was banished from his state. I 
have my own table, and no day 
passes without one gentleman or 
other being my guest. The greatest 
noble could not be treated with more 
distinction, The court adores me. 
There is a scramble among its deni- 
zens for the purchase of my verses. 
The Marquis is incessantly making 
me presents. [ am about accompany- 
ing him to Loretto, to be presented 
to the Dukes of Ferrara and Urbino. 
During this provincial tour Leo 
X. died, and a man of a very differ- 
ent stamp succeeded. Adrian VII., 
a German by birth, cared as little 
for music and doethry and bainting 
as our own George II. Correct su 
perintendence of the spiritual con 
dition of Christendom was the be-all 
and the end-all of his ambition, and 
a general flight of professors took 
place from the city. - But the god 
who patronises wsthetic art soon 
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got his head above ground again. 
The earnest-minded Pope died a 
fortnight after his enthronization ; 
Julius de Medicis succeeded as 
Clement VII, and the swarm again 
returned to the hive, Aretino among 
the rest. 

Our proficient had now risen from 
the rank of servile parasite to that 
of the Companion of the Roman 
Nobles in their festivities and parties 
of pleasure, arrayed as grandly as 
one of themselves. His audacity 
was well supported by his readiness 
at bon-mots and repartees. He 
made himself necessary by his plea- 
sant mode of relating scandalous 
and other stories, and collecting all 
the piquant gossip of the city. The 
D’Estes and the Gonzaques leaned 
familiarly on his shoulder. He lived 
on the liberality of his patrons, who 
feared to see turned against them- 
selves, those satiric missiles whose 
annoying effects on their acquain- 
tance they had so often enjoyed. 
Aretino delighted in being mention- 
ed as a satirist and implacable cynic, 
while to his active benefactors he 
was the essence of devotedness and 
adulation. 

He was now thirty-one years of 
age, and thought it time to begin to 
secure an independence. He com- 
posed some adulatory sonnets, and 
obtained a pension from the Pope, 
some others for Charles V., Francis 
I., and the Roman Chancellor, and 
several bags of crowns came in his 
way ; still he was not yet on that 
high road to fortune which the evil 
spirit keeps in repair, and thus he 
lighted on it. Julio Romano, one 
of Raphael’s most vigorous pupils, 
designed sixteen figures, and had 
them engraved by Marc-Anthony 
Raymond ; and the paintings and 
engravings would have been pur- 
chased at any price by Mr. Thack- 
eray’s Marguis of Steyne had he 
lived three centuries earlier. The 
Chancellor, getting a sight of them, 
was deeply incensed ; the Pope was 
no less so, and only that the painter 
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and engraver left the city in a hurry, 
both would have tasted the bitter 
cup of imprisonment. Our hero 
exerted himself to obtain the recal 
of the paganish men of art, and in- 
terested the Cardinal Heppolyte, 
another Medicis, in the same object ; 
and at last, on their promise to re- 
nounce the devil and his esthetic 
works, they were permitted to return. 
The danger incurred by his friend 
did not prevent the sonnetteer from 
composing sixteen poetical illustra- 
tions to the paintings ; and this piece 
of impudent lewdness and reckless- 
ness got him expelled in perpetuity 
from Rome. 


PETER AND THE “GREAT DEVIL.” 


But, Aretino had already made a 
name notorious for keen irony, libi- 
dinous speech, poetry of the same 
character, brilliant conversation, 
adulation to any degree. Julio 
Romano had vaunted his reputa- 
tion among the artists of the day,— 
the petty potentates of society ; and 
the banished man spent only a few 
days of exile in his native town, 
Arezzo, when he received an invita- 
tion to the camp of John de Medi- 
cis, called J7 Grau Diavolo, who, at 
the head of fighting men as diaboli- 
cal in their own degree as he him- 
self, was about joining the forces of 
Francis. 

The scenes of excess, license, 
ribaldry, and want of discipline, 
which Aretino witnessed on his 
first entrance into the camp at 
night, and which he so picturesquely 
described at a later day, were of a 
fearful character. He was just the 
man to win the favour of the com- 
mander, except for his cowardice ; 
but the fearless, jovial, enjoyment- 
loving Great Devit did not need 
his arms in battle. He was invalu- 
able in the carouse and debauch 


‘which succeeded a day of fighting. 


At Milan they joined the troops of 
Francis I., with the king himself at 
their head ; and it was soon not 
easy to decide to which of the two 
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commanders the poet buffoon was 
most endeared. Thus does M. 
Philarete Chasles. dwell on the per- 
fect sympathy which manifested it- 
self between the licentious captain 
and the equally licentious parasite : 

“Jean de Medicis and the poet 
intimately understood each other at 
the first word. John, whom M. 
Ginguene calls an amiable soldier, 
was somewhat ferocious, seeing that 
he put a thousand citizens to the 
edge of the sword ; but he loved a 
hearty laugh, and Aretino was wel- 
comed. The poet could recite luxu- 
rious sonnets and this was a strong 
recommendation. In an incredibly 
short time the Great Devil adored 
the buffoon. He not only offered 
his table, his velvet four-points, his 
shining arms (useless, indeed, to the 
cowardly poet), valuable horses, a 
portion of the pillage, but even a 
share in his bed, a mark of the 
highest consideration among the 
usages of the day. At reviews, 
parades, festivals, marches, every- 
where but in actual combat, Aretino 
was by the side of /7 Grau Diavolo, 
who even obtained the forgiveness 
of his relation to Clement VII. for 
him. He no longer studied recon- 
dite points in poesy. He had not 
now to gratify the delicate ears of 
cardinals, who had Virgil, Boccaccio, 
and Petrarch by heart.” 

The favourite pastime of his bel- 
licose patrons not being at all to 
our hero’s taste, he obtained leave 
of absence, and again set up his 
table at Rome, John having made 
his peace with his cousin, Clement 
VII. He had now the misfortune 
to please the eyes of a beautiful 
cook in a great house, but finding 
that a certain Archille de Volta was 
paying his addresses in the same 
quarter, he scarified him and his 
pretensions in a lampoon. ‘The 
worthy Archille, not being able to 
contend with him in poetic ribaldry 
and satire, had recourse to the 
ordinary weapons of common life ; 
and poor Pietro, unguardedly walk- 
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ing by the Tiber one evening, re- 
ceived five stabs of a poignard in 
breast and arms, and was thankful 
to have his worthless life saved by a 
hasty flight, a boat being found con- 
venient for the crossing of the river. 

The lawless man now demanded 
the protection of the law; but he 
could not interest the Pope, nor the 
Chancellor, nor any powerful person 
in his grievances. Strong as he con- 
sidered himself to be in the pro- 
tection of a Medicis, he flung a tor- 
rent of abuse on Pope, Chancellor, 
and every one not a sympathiser in 
his sufferings. But he found in 
Berni the poet, secretary to the 
Chancellor, one fully his equal in 
scurrilous abuse. In a sonnet, ad- 
dressed to him by this man of free 
speech, the most polite names 
afforded to him were, unclean 
wretch, dog, swine, monster. He 
now came under the notice of as- 
guin and Marforio, by whom he 
was most unmercifully pelted ; but 
his hide was tough. So little did 
Berni’s verses affect his peace, that 
he gave them circulation in the dif- 
ferent cities he passed through on his 
return to his patron,/7 Grau Diavolo. 
This was in the year 1526. 

He was not long to enjoy the 
patronage of the great captain, 
whose leg was broken by a shot 
from a piece of ordnance at Gover- 
nolo. The following account of the 
melancholy accident, rendered by 
Aretino, gives a fair specimen of his 
style. 

“‘Scarcely had he received the 
fatal wound, when the whole army 
was seized with sadness and terror. 
Adieu to audacity and joy! Every 
one forgetting himself, lamented the 
fate which threatened the noble 
duke at the very entrance on his 
new exploits, and in Italy’s greatest 
need. They spoke of his scarcely- 
ripe age, of his vast designs, of what 
he was to accomplish, of his un- 
equalled intrepidity and his fore- 
thought, of his warlike fury, and of 
his admirable craft. Jn fine, the snow, 
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which was falling in large flakes, 
melted through the ardour of these 
universal laments.” 

Poor John began to suspect that 
this world would soon close behind 
him, and that he was ill-prepared to 
meet the other. He muttered to 
himself, “‘ What will be my portion ? 
But at all events I have not encum- 
bered my soul with base or shabby 
deeds.” He had a very unmeet 
ghostly councillor in his boon com- 
panion, who thus endeavoured, after 
a way of his own, to give him cour- 
age : 

‘I would be doing a wrong to 
your great soul if I introduced the 
subject of death. The greatest and 
best thing in life is to act with free- 
dom. Let the operation be per- 
formed with your full consent. In 
eight days you will make Italy, 

slave as she is, a queen. You must, 
indeed, use a crutch, butit will be a 
mark of honour. No one knows 
better that wounds and the loss of 
limbs are the crowns and medals of 
Mars’ favourites.” 

“Ah!” said the poor sinner, when 
the symptoms assumed a more dan 
gerous character, “I vow a pilgrim- 
age to Compostella, if I survive. 

John de Medicis, with so much 
on his hands which he expect- 
ed to accomplish, was not easily 
reconciled with the idea of death. 
When the limb was to be amputated 
the surgeons spoke of getting eight 
or ten men to hold him. “ ‘Twenty 
would not be sufficient,” said he; 
‘but you will need none.” He held 
the taper himself while the operation 
was being performed. 

Soon after the fatal symptoms 
began to ap oem, and the confessor 
came. “Father,” said he, “my 
profession was war. Had I borne 
your habit, I would have lived as 
becomes a monk. It is not allowed, 


I believe, to make my confession in’ 


the hearing of our present company ; 
but if it were permitted, I wou ld not 


shrink from it in the presence of 


the whole world.” 


[June 








To the last he continued to speak 
of the affairs of Italy and the wars 
in progress. His future weal or 
woe did not seem to interest him 
at all. 

If Aretino ever entertained unsel 
fish love for any human being, it 
was for this fearless chief. Thus 
he spoke of him after his decease : 

“Such were the last moments 
of John de Medicis, a man of sur 
passing vigour of soul, whose libera 
lity was without bounds , and all of 
whose words were actions. Badly 
clothed, he lived as a common 
soldier. He never said go before 
me, but always ‘follow me.’ His 
object was renown, never gain ; 
the first to get on horseback, the 
last to dismount ;—selling his estates 
to pay his troops ;—admirably adapt- 
ed to rule his men by love and by 
fear, by reward and punishment. 
Rome and Florence will soon know 
what his life was worth. I think I 
already hear the cries of the Pope, 
who hought his loss would be a 
great gain.’ 

The sentiments of the eminent 
writer, M. Philarete Charles, on the 
occurrence just detailed, are worthy 
of quotation: “I have,” he says, 
“the misfortune of being incapable 
of seeing any proof of virtue or 
genius in the tears, the love, the 
regret of friends or followers. Nero 
was as sincerely and as much re- 
gretted as Marcus Aurelius himself. 
Cartouche’s brigands deeply and 
sincerely lamented his loss; the 
brigands of the Great Devil deplor 
ed the Great Devil. His camp, 
just now so jovial, became at onc« 
more lugubrious than a funereal 

pel. The spears were planted 
upright, the drums and trumpets 
surrounded with crape. The cui 
rasses were turned black at the fire ; 
black ensigns floated overhead. 
There fell real, not simulated tea 
from the eyes of these inexorable 
pillagers, who had sacked so many 
cities, and piled up such heaps of 
corpses. Man must love some 
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thing, and these old and ruthless 
soldiers loved their chief. Aretino 
was no less affected than they. 
The memory of the fearless soldier 
became with him an object of 
worship.. He cited his name as 
lovingly in his serious letters as in 
his obscene verses: he proposed 
him for a model to the entire world. 
The world has not gone by his 
judgment; but it is something to 
find a true and unselfish feeling 
among such folk as John of Medici’s 
licentious flatterer, and his cruel 
and equally licentious followers.” 

But Italy continues to be a scene 
of flame and blood, and the ease- 
and-luxury-loving poet seeks a re- 
fuge in Venice, preparing, when 
about to take possession, a flatter- 
ing, grovelling address to the Doge. 
Epistles are sent to emperors, 
kings, and dukes, in which delicate 
flattery is insinuated, and indelicate 
flattery laid on with a trowel, and 
golden ducats, rich dresses, and 
ornaments of price are received in 
exchange. Venice was noted for 
its printing presses, and Aretino 
kept them employed in sending 
forth encomiums on his patrons, 
bitter lampoons on his unfriends, 
including all those who were not 
ready with the dacksheesh and con- 
versations with these or those 
women of his acquaintance, who 
were oftener found in his marble 
halls or in the studios of the 
painters than in the churches. 
These published conversations are 
the most infamous productions 
which came from his pen. 

PIETRO IN VENICE, 

Aretino’s rambling and scrambling 
portion of existence ended with his 
entrance into the city of canals and 
gondolas, and that portion com- 
menced in which both the comforts 
and luxuries of life were abundantly 
supplied by his knowledge of the 
worse side of human nature, and the 
dexterous use which he made of it. 
He would no more depend on any 
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one great patron. He would pro 
pitiate every influential personage of 
his time by his adulations, or would 
terrify them by his biting satire. The 
press of Venice would convey his 
praise and satire to France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and _ ultra-Venetian 


Italy ; and amid the distractions of 
play, festival, debauch, he would 
keep his head clear, and pursue a 
systematic plan by which gold, rich 
furniture, rich dresses, and every 


available good, would enter his 
palace, and replace the outlay at- 
tending on a life of profusion the 
most reckless in appearance. 

Let us take a glance at the ap 
pearance of things about our most 
immoral man and immoral writer 
during the hours devoted to seeing 
his friends and the public in his 
palace on the grand canal, Venice, 
any time between 1530 and the lat- 
ter years of his pestilent existence. 
The details are obtained from the 
poet’s letters to various personages, 
from their replies, and from the 
letters of Aldus Manutius, the great 
printer. Entering from your gondola 
you ascend the marble steps of a 
magnificent flight of stairs, which 
conducts to the antechamber of the 
great hall of reception. ‘This is 
amply furnished with statues, and 
some designsof Giorgione and Titian. 
Six young beauties, to whom polite 
ness may assign the rank of wives 
to this Brigham Young of the six- 
teenth century, are employed at 
various elegant species of labour, 
one entertaining the visitors and her 
companions on the harpsichord. 
The portraits of some of these ladies 
of Aretino’s harem may be seen in 
the extant collections of Titian. 

Entering the grand _reception- 
room, you may fancy that it belongs 
to a king. Among the company 
are artists of every description, mili- 
tary men, noblemen, even great 
ladies. Several bear presents from 
emperors, kings, and chiefs. The 
room in which all wait the entrance 
of the cynic voluptuary is as richly 
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furnished as that of any Venetian 
noble, with richly-mounted arms, 
vases full of precious gifts, rich car- 
pets, but, in chief, busts and por- 
traits of the master, the latter being 
the handy work of the king of Vene- 
tion artists, Titian. Readers curious 
in upholstery will find a detailed 
list of all the articles in Mons. 
Philarete Chasles’ /'Aretin, sa Vie, 
et ses Oeuvres. From this eminent 
writer’s sketch of the portrait of the 
hero we render a few sentences into 
English. 

“This head of a wolf about to 
bite, is he :—the sloping forehead, 
the overhanging eyebrow. Theeye 
is hollow and fiery, the nostrils 
extended, and the retreating under- 
lip lets the teeth be seen. Nume- 
rous wrinkles meet the corner of 
the eye: the upper point of the 
nose is sunk, and the skull slopes 
backwards. The facial angle is 
acute, the front of the head bald, 
and the back that of a determined 
sensualist. In spite of the silken 
costume and chain of gold, in spite 
of the talent of Titian, and the em- 
phatic inscription on the frame, you 
could never bring yourself to believe 
that this isa great man. The coun- 
tenance is that of the mere human 
animal ;—no repose, no calm, no 
meditation. The owner is one who 
scents the feast from afar, who rushes 
to enjoyment, who calculates on a 
dishonourable profit, who drains the 
goblet dry, and prepares for another 
draught. His majestic beard fails to 
ennoble the countenance, which is 
that of a fawn, not of a philosopher.” 

One of the many medallion por- 
traits which adorned the walls, bore 
this inscription on the reverse: 
“Princes to whom their peoples 
render tribute, have become the tri- 
butary of their slave,” ‘The relief 
represented the “ noble slave,” clad 
in a flowing imperial robe, seated 
on a throne, and receiving the pre- 
sents and homage of a crowd. 

When the original of all these 
portraits appeared, he probably ex- 
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cused his late entrance in the words 
which he used in some of his letters, 
viz., he begged his friends “ to excuse 
the man who was the most occu- 
pied, the most visited, the most 
caressed, and the most ennuyed 
man in all Italy.” 

In his letters he continually com- 
plained of the number of lords, 
churchmen, and artists, who would 
insist on interviews, and who were 
so pressing and so numerous that 
the very marble steps were worn 
down by their feet, as the pavement 
of the Capitol was by the wheels of 
the triumphal chariots. ~ 

“T do not know,” he boasts, “if 
Rome, ancient or modern, has seen 
a like assemblage of all nations and 
of all languages. ‘To my house 
resort Turks, Indians, French, Spa- 
niards, Jews : as to Italians, they are 
numberless, and it is useless to guess 
at the crowd of ordinary people. It 
would be easier to find the sea with- 
out shores than Aretino without 
satellites, without priests, without 
students, without monks, without 
adorers around him. Lo, what it is 
to have become the oracle of truth 
—the world’s secretary! This one 
comes to reveal some cause of com- 
plaint against a prelate, that one to 
make accusations against a noble ; 
in fine, there is no end to these 
confidences. When quite exhausted 
by this mighty confluence of ad- 
mirers, I take refuge, as soon after 
breakfast as possible, with Titian or 
some other dear friend, or derive 
amusement from the prattle of the 
charming ladies who are domesti- 
cated with me.” 

These important visitors could find 
the picture-gallery, the wardrobes, 
the museum, the dining-room, and 
the beaufets abundantly and richly 
furnished ; but library there was 





. none. In leading his favoured guests 


through the magnificent suite of 
rooms he entertained them with a 
list of his tributary princes, his 
hopes of becoming a cardinal, the 
rapid style in which he composed, 
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his chronic dispute with the Pope, 
his friend Titian, and his splendid 
dinners. He scarcely ever dined 
from home. His admirers were sure 
to send him Jdeccaficoes, quarters of 
venison, and panniers of Cyprus 
wine, and he was out early in the 
mornings to select from the gondolas 
and the rafts on the canal the 
choicest melons, figs, and grapes. 
One of his Mormon wives superin- 
tended the kitchen, and he was no 
way niggardly in feasting lords, 
artists, and ladies, especially those 
of the class so dear to Dumas jis 
and Ernest Feydeau. 

The conversation at his table, or 
during the promenade through the 
succession of rooms, was nearly con- 
fined to a monologue in which the 
self-complacent man thus delivered 
his sentiments, the literal expres- 
sion of passages foundgin his ietters : 
“A free man by Divitf grace, I will 
not be’a slave to pedants. I walk 
not in the foot-marks of Petrarch or 
Boccaccio ; my independent genius 
suffices for me. Without master, 
without art, without model, without 
guide, without flambeau, I proceed, 
and the sweat of my writing-desk 
affords me a well-being, a plentiful 

‘table, and renown. What more 
should I ask for? With a pen and 
some quires of white paper, I put 
the world at defiance. 

“You suppose you know the ex- 
tent of my glory; yet this is not the 
half. Medals are struck in my ho- 
nour, in gold, in silver, in copper, in 
bronze, in lead, and in plaster of 
Paris. My head is engraved on 
combs, on looking-glass frames ; it 
is moulded on plates, just as Alexan- 
der’s, Ceesar’s, or Scipio’s. Crystal 
vases, manufactured at Murano, are 
called Aretinos. Avcertain breed of 
horses bears my name because Pope 
Clement VII. made me a present 
of one of the class. I presented it 
to Duke Frederic. The water 
that bathes one side of this house is 
called the River Aretino. My wives 
choose to be called Aretinas, The 
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literary world quotes the Aretine 
style, I give the pendants permis- 
sion to burst with rage.” 


HOW PIETRO RAISED THB WIND. 


Amidst the disorders and prodi- 
galities of his career, he kept a re- 
gular account of his receipts and 
expenditure, still taking care that 
the credit side of his affairs should 
exceed the debit. When the latter 
threatened to make an undesirable 
approach to the figures of the former, 
his ready and exacting pen was put 
to use, and the gold crowns, and the 
rich stuffs, and the splendid orna- 
ments found their way from Madrid, 
from Paris, from Ferrara, and from 
every capital whose lord did not 
relish an appearance in the next im- 
pudent satire of the Venetian sen- 
sualist. 

An American financist of our days, 
taking a hint from the business- 
habits of the lamented Joseph Ady, 
sees in the newspapers the death of 
some Englishman, who for his sins 
had made a sojourn for a longer or 
shorter time in the United States. 
He accordingly sends a letter to his 
address when living, and in this 
letter he reminds him of money left 
to him while he abode under the stars 
and stripes, and perhaps of some 
peccadilloes which he or his rela- 
tions would not like to see publish- 
ed. The relatives of the defunct 
open the letter, are shocked at the 
particulars therein stated, and remit 
to Joseph Ady the second as much 
money as they think will keep him 
silent. There was something more 
genial,in the soul of the Italian. 
John de Medicis being dead, letters 
came to sundry nobles of the house, 
detailing Aretino’s devotion to the 
great captain, and the love and 
care he had expended on the last 
days of his life. No relative of the 
dead hero was found to neglect the 
hint given in the letter, of the ex- 
pense attending the keeping up of 
the Venetian palace, and the neces- 
sity of enabling the divine poet, 
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Aretino, the terror of wicked kings 
and dukes, the redresser of public 
wrongs — to maintain his modest 
hermitage ona respectable footing. 

One of our satirist’s earliest effu- 
sions in Venice was a most virulent 
and indecent invective against the 
Roman Chancellor, who had neglect- 
ed to see justice done ont hat Aga- 
memnon before mentioned, the 
cruel interloper between himself and 
the charming Bréseis of the kitchen. 

The very first piece of his compo- 
sition, in his grand palace on the 
Grand Canal, was a most respectful 
and adulatory epistle to the Doge ; 
and he lost little time about des 
patching highly-seasoned addresses 
to the chief personages of the city. 
These being won over to protect 
him, he cared little for the wrath of 
kings and dukes, who could not 
reach his island garrison dry shod. 

But it was pleasanter to furnish 
his chest with gold crowns, his 
rooms with rich furniture, and his 
vases with marvels of ingenuity, in 
jewellery and the precious metals, by 
praise than censure. Therefore he 
first used the oil and honey on the 
great men of Europe, before splash- 
ing vinegar or still sharper acids 
on their faces. Thus he acquired 
valuable gifts from Charles V., 
from Francis I., and the Marquis of 
Mantua, and many others, never re- 
sorting to abuse till flattery was 
tried and found ineffective. 

Worthy of the admiration of all 
the followers and approvers of An- 
cient Pistol in his dealings with the 
world’s oyster, was the skilful and 
well-studied diplomacy of this specu- 
lator in vanity and fear,—‘“a man 
of admirable conduct, in putting up 
the sign of satire to enhance the 
value of his eulogies —who, being 
once recognised flagel/um principum 
(the scourge of princes), had no 
more fear, but enjoyed tranquil sleep. 
His panegyrics were sure of a good 
narket. Ifthe great of the world 
ntertained no fear of his insolent 
satire, would any one of them have 
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given a crown for his praise? By 
dint of repeating, I am a free-spoken 
man, he got the world to believe 
him. He assailed kings, cardinals, 
and popes in public, and went on 
his knees to them in private. His 
remains are full of the most grovel- 
ling flatteries for those whom he 
hoped to render liberal of gifts. 

“When he guessed that he had 
found his man, and that he would 
have to do with a mild and timid 
character, he threw himself on him 
with teeth and claws. Safe within 
the walls of Venice and its protect 
ing lagoons, he franticly attacked 
Clement VII. (then imprisoned in 
the fortress of San Angelo) and his 
chancellor, Giberti. He loaded with 
abuse the good and peaceful - dis- 
posed Cardinal Gaddi. But where 
he found a sharp tooth, a strong 
claw, and a heart inspired with ven- 
geance, he respected his foeman. 
He flattered Berni, the author of 
the terrible sonnet already quoted, 
and flung incense in the faces of all 
his literary contemporaries. By the 
exercise of the rarest ability, he found 
means, throygh all this baseness and 
servile Cain to maintain his 
character of satirist, outrageous rail- 
ler, and much-to-be-dreaded cynic. 
He took care not to lay aside this 
prestige of profitable terror, or take 
down the sign-board which was en- 
riching him. From time to time he 
flung himself on some wretch with- 
out support ; some small noble with- 
out name; some poet unprovided 
with a coterie ; and him he merciless- 
ly tore for an example. When his 
reputation was established he lived 
well on it, and maintained it with 
surprising skill. He made profit 
from a falsehood assuming the form 
of an eulogy, of a falsehood con- 
verted to a satire, of a present, or a 
message ; and never miscalculated 
the amount of terror he might infuse 
into this personage, or the degree of 
baseness to which he might stoop, 
to win gold from that other. 

“ His letters furnish the most in- 
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genious model of the art of begging 
and obtaining. They composed the 
most subtle diplomacy of alms-get- 
ting. The writer was never fatigued ; 
he ceaselessly returned to the charge. 
He represented himself poor, little, 
great, old, sick ;—he was a drawcan- 
sir, he acknowledge he was cholerie, 
amorous, particular about style. He 
used distant threats, gracious pro- 
mises, thundering expressions, and 
honeyed words. He was in turn 
devout, insolent, libertine. He sti- 
mulated the munificence of this pa- 
tron by boasting the liberality of that 
one.” 

A devout lady, who commisse- 
rated the spiritual illness of the mise- 
rable sinner, exhorted him to amend 
his ways, and to exercise his gifts 
in the composition of good books. 
Here is a portion of his reply :— 

“TI confess that I am less useful 
to the world, and less agreeable to 
Our Lord, by spending my evenings 
in lying bagatelles than if I devoted 
them to grave subjects. But the 
cause arises from the sensuality of 
my patrons and my own poverty. 
If princes were as devout as I am 
needy, my pen would never trace 
anything lighter than a Miserere. 
Excellent lady, the great of the earth 
make little use of divine grace. The 
fire of concupisence consumes the 
greater part, while you only burn 
with a heavenly flame. Offices and 
sermons are as interesting to you as 
concerts and comedies to us. You 
would not cast your eyes on one 
side to contemplate Hercules in 
flames, or Marsyas stripped of his 
skin ; we behold with equal indiffer- 
ence Saint Laurence on the gridiron 
or that other apostle who was flay- 
ed alive. I have a friend named 
Brucciolo, who dedicated his Bible 
to the most Christian king. This 
was five years ago, and to this day 
not a line has been addressed to 
him. My comedy of the Courtezan 
has been rewarded by the same king 
with a chain of gold. Compare the 
result of the two occupations. 
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“« Excuse me, then, for the subjects 
on which I have been engaged, not 
through evil motives, but merely to 
live. May Our Lord inspire you to 
induce Messer Sebastian di Pessaro 
to send me the balance of the sum 
promised, thirty crowns already to 
hand.” 

“ Venice, oth Fune, 1539.” 

Oh, the world’s appreciation of 
bad and good! Brucciolo’s Bible 
unnoticed, Aretino’s licentious co- 
medy compensated by a chain of 
gold ! 

Circumstances repeat themselves 
in the lapse of years. Lady Yes 
Indeed or Miss Tout de Méme writes 
a highly immoral novel; the pub- 
lisher is in a fever till he gets ready a 
copy to send to the Saturday Review. 
In a week comes out a notice of the 
story in which its evil tendency is 
laid bare, and there is a rush to the 
counters of Messrs. A, B, C, D, and 
the remaining representatives of the 
alphabet, by readers, male and fe- 
male, especially the latter, to demora- 
lise themselves with the precious tale. 

Do not be surprised that with such 
consummate talents and impudence, 
Aretino was in his third year at 
Venice, master of a palace, posses- 
sor of pensions, well lodged, well 
clad, well reputed, surrounded with 
parasites and glory, fortune and love 
in his train—such love, at least, as 
attaches itself to worldly prosperity. 

PIETRO AMONG THE ARTISTS, 

The only persons who really re- 
ceived disinterested kindness from 
Pietro, were his many Morganatic 
wives, and the painters with whom 
he was on friendly terms. With a 
soul so susceptible of pleasure from 
the beautiful faces and forms pre- 
sented in the pictures of the great 
masters of his era, he could not but 
be interested in the creators of these 
forms of loveliness. Besides, the 
greater number of these masters of 
the pencil were nearly as much 
under the dominion of the senses 
as he himself, and enjoyed his lasci- 
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vious verses as he did their paint- 
ings. No age will ever see the 
same wrapt enthusiam in their art, 
on the part of painters, as was dis- 
played in Italy during the Renais- 
sance. The ancient Romans thought 
they were honouring virtue when 
bestowing on it the name appro- 
priated to valour; the Italian pain- 
ters, had they their will, would call 
the perfection of moral excellence 
by the name HIGH ART. 

Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that High Art was the 
perfection of moral virtue in the 
eyes of the great artists in Italy, and 
of their admirers. Art had usurped 
the seats erewhile occupied by 
morality, law, philosophy, and reli- 
gion. It excited to great achiev- 
ments ; it created devotedness ; to 
it were offered sacrifices, and acts 
of self-denial; greatness of soul, 
depth, and truth of feeling followed 
in its train. All the arts and sciences 
of the Peninsula were its tributaries, 
and seemed weak and faded in its 
presence. Benvenuto Cellini, and 
such as he, who held all obligations 
imposed by religion as not in the 
least binding on the demi-gods of 
Art, would have chopped off his 
right hand rather than violate the 
most insignificant of the canon laws 
emanating from the court of high art. 

It is probable that let life on this 
earth endure as long as it may, those 
manifestations of art in which the 
pervading spirit is sensousness will 
never come up to the standard of 
the productions of the old Grecian 
and Italian artists, the chief dispos- 
ing causes being to be sought in the 
climate, in the social relations of the 
States existing side by side in these 
countries, and in the inherent dis- 
positions of the natives, as impressi- 
ble as those of their relatives, the 
other Celtic families of Europe. 
Intimately dominant among these 
great masters of the Peninsula, as 
remarked by M. Chasles, ‘‘ was the 
sensuous worship of visible beauty. 
They had no other ruling idea, no 
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other life, no other hope, no other 
future, than to chisel marble or colour 
canvas. For a few scudi they sus- 
pended themselves from cupolas 
and painted away. Loving art for 
itself and in itself, they were so pro- 
foundly sunk in the idolatry of form, 
that they would barter their salva- 
tion to attain perfection in its em- 
bodiment. The ability which pro- 
duced it they dignified with the 
title of Virtue ( Virtu). Insensible 
to honour or dishonour,—savages in 
other things, they attained the sub- 
lime in one direction.” 

The greatest achievement by these 
(in some respects) great men, was 
investing of the countenances of 
weak, or vicious, or common-place 
personages, male and female, with 
noble, or devout, or rapt expres- 
sions, such as may have sat on the 
faces of benevolent monarchs, or 
patriotic chiefs, or heroic women, 


or saints of ancient days. The 
ceaseless aiming at embodying 


noble, or beautiful, or heroic, or 
pious conceptions, in colour, form, 
and substance, had toa great degree 
a healthful influence over the pro- 
sessors of Art. We are aware of 
their failings as they lived, we can- 
not tell how much worse they might 
have been had they been occupied in 
ordinary pursuits. In that eccentric 
worker in metals, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, ‘the enthusiasm of art became 
a second virtue. This mauvais 
garcon, encumbered with hateful 
passions and an obdurate soul, 
commended himself by a solitary 
passion, which inspired him with 
an ardour for well-doing, an un- 
limited devotedness to his profes- 
sion, the need of conscientiously 
and religiously accomplishing what 
art demands of the artist. This love 
wrought in his soul a species of sup- 
plementary morality, and flashed 
from the dark mass of his vices a 
thousand luminous and unexpected 
rays of disinterestedness, of honour, 
of greatness of soul, and courage.” 
We cannot bring ourselves to con 
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sider Aretino as much influenced 
by art when invested with a pure 
or noble character. One so given 
over to the gratification of his senses 
could be interested only in such sub- 
jects as Titian and his pupils loved 
to paint. Such as it was, his devo- 
tion to art did duty for honour, sin- 
cerity, morality, and religion. 

“ His long (we quote M. Chasles) 
and disinterested intimacy with 
Titian is the only pure and noble 
phase of his life. As the same love 
of pleasure, of luxury, and of the 
table, ruled among the artists, 
Aretino, who admired their genius, 
and sympathised with their peculiar 
feelings on the score of morals, was 
entirely happy among them. He 
roused their activity, he inflamed 
their passions, he flattered them, 
and he amused them, as he had done 
with John de Medicis, but with no 
expectation of any return except 
their friendship.” 


PIETRO PUNISHED BY ANTEROS, 


This great Turk of Ve et 
some disagreeable rebuffs in his 
amatorial courses. He acted as god- 
father to the child of his friend, 
Giovanni Antonio Sirena, and would 
be most anxious to be accepted by 
his lady as her devoted Platonic 
lover. He sung her praises in print, 
but the discreet lady, and her hus- 
band, and her relations, feared that 
though the poet as yet professed 
the most Platonic of respectful 
attachments, the ill-judging public 
would place her in the list of his 
unplatonic favourites. Consequently 
her door was found closed against 
the philosophic lover, and she would 
not salute him in the street or on the 
canal, Another person would not 
have have thought of complaining 
of the lady’s cruelty to her wedded 
lord ; not so Aretino, and thus ran 
the objurgation ; 

“My pen has rendered Signora 
Sirena immortal. Know that popes, 
kings, and emperors consider it an 
honour when | condescend to treat 
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with them. Learn that the Duke of 
Ferrara sent me a large sum of gold 
by his ambassador, because I did 
not choose to visit him. Know 
that there exists not a lady in Italy 
who does not pride herself on being 
chastely sung in my lays. A time 
will come when this letter which I 
send you, and which I deign to sign 
with my own hand, shall be consider- 
ed a title of nobility for your sons.” 

Somewhat worse was the result of 
his bringing about a marriage be- 
tween Marietta, one of his favourites, 
and his secretary Ambrosio. Some 
days atter the wedding he despatch- 
ed the newly-married man to Fran- 
cis I., for six hundred crowns, pro- 
mised by that monarch. He ac- 
companied him some distance on 
his journey, slept at an inn that 
night; and on his return home next 
day, found his palace denuded of 
every crown, of every piece of plate, 
and of every valuable article of dress, 
left there twenty-four hours before. 
Marietta, as tired of hernew husband 
as she was of her old lover, had em- 
barked, on a vessel bound for Cy- 
prus, all the precious moveables she 
could manage ; and taking as com- 
panion a cavalier dearer to her than 
Pietro or Ambrosio, went herself 
with them as super-cargo. To add 
to the loss and annoyance, Ambro- 
sio, returning with the six-hundred 
crowns, lost them at play. Loss of 
money was not in the catagory of 
things tolerated by our worthy. He 
wrote such a fierce letter to the dig- 
nitary in whose house the stakes 
were laid, that, though he was per- 
fectly innocent in the transaction, 
he took six hundred crowns out of 
his desk, and forwarded them to the 
unfortunate rogue. 

He made use of the letter of 
which we give a translation, to 
oblige the quiet-loving and esti- 
mable churchman to see his six 
hundred gold crowns restored to 
his loving embrace : 

“* My servant has lost a large sum 
at play at your house, and in your 
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presence—a thing unworthy of a 
churl, much more of a cardinal. 
Surely, Monsignore, the friendship 
which has united me to Monsignore 
Luigi, to Messer Giovani, to Sini- 
baldi, and to you, merits recom- 
pense, and not assassination. But 
I am astonished that you should 
have failed in respect, Master Nicho- 
las, not to me—not to me, Master 
Nicholas—but to this king, who has 
conferred glory on your unworthi- 
ness—to this king, whose liberality 
has exceeded your hopes. ‘The 
present was in the royal purse when 
you seized on it. If you were a 
good prelate, you would entertain 
some sense of benefits received. | 
cannot help inflicting punishment on 
your evil proceeding, and this pun- 
ishment will soon await you in a 
printed pamphlet. Meantime, I kiss 
the hands of your illustrious high- 
ness—I, who honour the rank dis- 
honoured by you.” 

In the very mode of life in which 
Aretino had most sinned against his 
Creator, his neighbour, and himself, 
he was at last punished. He that 
had lived only for the gratification 
of his vanity and his senses, and 
had scarcely felt a disinterested love 
or friendship for any human being, 
was, towards the end of his life, 
fated to feel the most intense attach- 
ment to one who cared not for him, 
and who deserted him for a younger 
lover. This perfidy did not banish 
his infatuation. He continued to 
love her till her death ; and sorrow 
for her loss embittered all his after- 
hours. 

This frail instrument of vengeance 
on the man of many evils was called 
Perina Riicca,—a wife at fifteen, she 
avenged on this general lover all the 
wrongs and injuries he had ever in- 
flicted on man or woman. Unlike 
the robust women of the Peninsula, 
this one was a type of the pale, de 
licate beauties of the north. Pietro 
contrived to attract her from her 
husband’s house, and she dwelt in 


his harem for a couple of years, 
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having been in a suffering state for 
about half of that time. During her 
illness, he bestowed on her the care 
of a mother, father, and lover com- 
bined : watched by her bed, and en- 
dured all the rigours of a severe 
winter, passing between his palace 
and the residence assigned her by 
the physicians. Consumption had 
seized on her; yet she experienced 
a temporary recovery. Aretino’s 
conduct and opinions had had their 
effect on her, and two years after he 
had induced her to quit a good hus- 
band, a young gallant induced her 
to quit him. Three years later she 
returned to him; but this time it 
was to die. Notwithstanding her 
desertion, he attended her as care- 
fully as during her former illness. 
No conduct on her part could di- 
minish the irrational and boundless 
affection which continued to torment 
him during his after-life—the only 
sincere and engrossing attachment 
which he ever experienced, 

While she enjoyed health, the 
Venetian Sultan would sit enrap- 
tured, and never take his eyes off 
her, whether she embroidered, chat- 
ted, stood up, walked about, sat, 
spoke, or kept silence. He thus 
expressed himself in one of his let 
ters :--“‘ All her gestures, all her 
movements, seemed those of an 
angel rather than a mortal. Never,” 
wrote he, “has any young woman 
so beautiful as she kept her charms 
so vigilantly guarded within the rocks 
of her virtue.” 

It was all the same when her 
health was seriously impaired and 
her beauty lost. Having removed 
her to a site judged more healthy 
than the neighbourhood of the Grand 
Canal, he was frequently obliged, 
during a severe winter, to give ex 
orbitant fares to the gondoliers for 
venturing out in rain or snow-storms. 
“Often,” wrote he, “during the 
most severe December, and January, 
and February ever experienced, | 
find no disp ible vessel 
Then, under the pouring rain or the 
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chilling snow, I set out, and reached 
the bed of Perina in solitude and 
despair; but the drops of the cold 
rain, the flakes of snow, and the 
biting blasts, seemed to me incense, 
perfumes, and clouds of fragrant 
flowers.” 

The petted darling having re- 
covered, and fled from her affection- 
ate nurse, with a younger and better- 
looking man (he might easily be 
that), and being finally left to shift 
for herself, made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and returned to the palace by 
the canal. The infatuated Lothario, 
now of very ripe years, forgave her 
all her infidelities, once more resum- 
ed his watch by her bed, from which 
she never rose again in life, and 
lovingly attended her till her final 
summons arrived. 

“He bitterly wept over his be- 
reavement. A year later his tears 
had not ceased to flow. This woman 
who had never loved him, was the 
prevailing idea and the haunting 
phantom of his life. In the midst 
of his literary disputes, of his boast- 
ings, of his bravadoes, of his festivals, 
of his orgies, of the contempt and 
hatred which he inspired, the me- 
mory of Perina pursued him. He 
ceaselessly lamented his infatuation. 
He was sensible of her ingratitude, 
and that he ought to hate her; he 
reproached himself for his weakness ; 
he could not be persuaded that she 
was dead, and he still expected to 
see her again full of life. 

Even to the latest period of his 
life his torment continued, as ap- 
pears from a letter to his philoso- 
phic correspondent, Barbaro: “I 
am uncertain whether any lapse of 
years will heal the fearful sickness 
which my affection for Perina has in 
flicted on my heart. I sometimes 
think I died along with her, or that 
my love shall not be extinguished 
even in death. My whole being is 
pervaded with it.” 


PIETRO’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


It could not be expected that a 
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writer so blown out by conceit in 
his own productions and his fortu- 
nate career, would hold the genius 
of the modest Torquato Tasso in 
high esteem, yet those who have 
enjoyed the beauties of the Yeru- 
salem Delivered, will read with sur- 
prise the following extract of a 
letter sent to the author of the epic, 
by the man of no principle and of 
mediocretalent. Tassohadexpressed 
his opinion that there was no collec- 
tion of letters of good style from the 
hands of living Italian writers. 

“T did not imagine that you would 
be the person to bring over the 
serene sky of my soul those clouds, 
which are in most cases sure to be 
followed by thunder and lightning. 
Why have you exhibited through the 
press the arrogance of which I com- 
plain? In the epistolary style you 
are my copier, and you come after 
me barefooted. You can neither 
imitate the facility of my phrases, 
nor the splendour of my metaphors. 
These are things which languish and 
die in your pages. I acknowledge 
that you are not without merit, a 
certain grace of angelic style and 
celestial harmony, which resounds 
agreeably in hymns, odes, and epitha- 
lamiums. But these sweets harmo- 
nise not with epistles, which require 
relief, and not delicate detail and 
artifice. It is the fault of your taste, 
which prefers the perfume of flowers 
to the savour of fruits. 

“Know you not who I am, and 
how many letters of mine are abroad, 
and all considered wonderful. I 
will not say that men of any merit 
should look on my birthday as one 
for ever memorable—I, who, 
out dangling in courts, | 
the great of the earth, 
ces, and monarchs, to become the 
tributaries of my talent. Through 
the world, renown is occupied with 
me alone. In India and in Persia 
my portrait is met and my name in 
esteem. Kepent, then, my poor Tor- 
quato Tasso, and strive not to raise 
yourself above the stars by lowering 
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such men as me. I know you are 
occupied in versifying romances 
(the SFerusalem Delivered), but that 
is no reason why you should despise 
your masters. Keep in mind those 
two imprudent letters which you ad- 
dressed to the Lady Leonora and her 
sister, and which were not honoured 
with replies. To conclude, I salute 
you, and be persuaded that if some 
persons find fault with your manner 
of writing, it is not through envy. 
If some praise you, it is only out of 
charity.” Thus was one of the most 
noble of men addressed by one of 
the basest. 

In quite another vein is his letter 
to the Cardinal of Trente. He is 
despondent,—the Christian world 
ungratefully overlooks his merits,— 
gold crowns, rich stuffs, beccaficoes, 
truffles, and venison, are not pouring 
in,—he will seek an asylum with the 
Grand Turk. 

“Behold this poor Aretino, this 
unfortunate old man, who is only 


known in the world by his always 
speaking the truth without fear, and 
who is departing for Turkey to seek 


a subsistence. He is quitting those 
Christian princes who share their 
treasures with flatterers, with para- 
sites, with hypocrites, with knaves, 
with robbers ; for these classes the 
‘most serene hands’ are always 
open. Yes; I will go to Constanti- 
nople, Monsignore, without your 
permission ; and while unprincipled 
wretches take pride in the riches 
which their vices have won for them, 
I shall exhibit those wounds inflicted 
on me for my virtues and talents. 
The Ottomans, who are mere fero- 
cious beasts, will be affected by that 
spectacle which has failed to touch 
the hearts of the princes of Christen- 
dom. With respect to myself, great 
Cardinal, be assured that I shall 
proclaim your glory and your mag- 
nificence through the East. What 
I chiefly regret in my separation 
from ungrateful Italy, perhaps for 
ever, is, that I cannot leave behind 
me a more striking testimony of my 
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adoration of you. 

“My poor old age has need of 
those hundred crowns promised by 
your eminence.” 

Indulgence in exalted sentiment 
never prevented this general bene- 
factor of Christendom from having 
an eye to business. 

The poor man, thus obliged by 
poverty to take refuge with the 
Soldan of Turkey, enjoyed at that 
period of his life an annual income 
of about £2000 sterling. The pre- 
sents received from his royal and 
noble patrons were nearly incalcul- 
able. The only one of these who 
showed him favour more through 
fear than love, and at the same time 
delicately hinted a true appreciation 
of his value, was Francis I. This 
pleasure-loving and witty monarch 
sent his expected present in the 
shape of a gold chain, each link 
being a tongue tipped at its point 
with red, as if dipped in blood or 
venom. These words were engraved 
on the end, Lingua «jus loquitur 
mendacium (his tongue shall utter 
a lie). 

Niggardliness was not among the 
pet vices of the Big Beggarman of 
Venice. He was profuse in hospi- 
tality and was preyed on to a fabu- 
lous extent by male and female 
favourites. He said himself, with 
regard to his social position,— 
“Every one pays his court to me 
as if 1 was the king’s treasurer. 
Let a poor woman be brought to 
bed, I pay the midwife. Let a dis- 
sipated gentleman be cast into pri- 
son, he is released at my expense. 
Ruined soldiers, disbanded gens d’ 
arms, insolvent debtors, needy tra- 
vellers, have recourse to my liberali- 
ty. My house is an hospital for all 
maladies ; my physician prescribes 
for the city entire. For eighteen 
years I have kept an hostelrie open 
to all chevaliers errants.” 

Among the memorabilia of our 
hero may be reckoned his famous 
ride with Charles V., for half a 
league or so, during which the great 
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monarch turned a well-pleased ear 
to his flatteries. Different was his 
treatment by Pietro Strozzi, who 
finding that he had mentioned him 
in a sonnet, threatened him with 
the insertion of a dagger between 
two of his ribs if he ever dared 
mention his name again. The Eng- 
lish ambassador contented himself 
self with the administering of a good 
cudgelling. He made loud com- 
plaint, but obtaining no redress, he 
contended himself with thanking 
heaven that he could pardon injuries. 
Nobles called their children by his 
name, offended folk used the stick 
on him in the street, The Duke of 
Parma vainly solicited for him the 
cardinal’s hat, while the players cari- 
catured his person and demeanour 
on the stage. 


PIETRO’S LAST APPEARANCE. 

Aretino never commenced the 
journey to Constantinople, after all : 
probably he never intended to do 
so. He died in Venice, inthe end 
of the year 1557, one authority at- 
tributing his death to a fall from a 
chair while laughing at a grotesque 
and not very edifying incident. 
From other accounts we gather that 
the public executioner had a hand 
in ridding his great patrons from 
all future annoyances on his part. 
The news at first seemed to all, 
except his parasites and the great 
painters of his acquaintance, almost 
too good to be true, The supply of 
satirical epitaphs much exceeded 
the demand, many of them being 
to the import of that underneath. 
** Qui giace I’Aretin, amaro tosco 

Del seme uman, la cui lingua trafisse 

E vivi e morti: d’Iddio mal non disse, 

E si scuso col dir, ‘ lo non conosco.” 


The writer of this epita hil 
before his mind’s eye the twomean- 
ings of Zovsco, viz., a Tuscan and 
poison. 
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Along with ‘letters, poems, and 
plays, the greater part of which 
could only be relished by the dege- 
nerate Italians and French of our 
times, who have shaken off all re- 
spect for spiritual or temporal autho- 
rity, and perhaps by some among 
ourselves to whom Holywell-Street 
literature is acceptable, Aretino left 
a respectable tragedy Ovaszio, and 
even perpetrated Lives of Our 
Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, Saint 
Catherine, and Saint Thomas. 

When he was occupied in abuse 
of some great man, when he wrote 
on art, or laboured for the deifica- 
tion of vice, his style was vigorous, 
picturesque, and fresh. But most of 
his productions abound in hyper- 
boles, personifications of ideas or 
inert matter, and extravagancies of 
every description. ‘Thus he supplied 
the future with bowels, mildness 
with a canal, a rock with eyes, and 
generosity with a doublet. The vari- 
ous concetli in which his composi- 
tions abound, are worthy to be set 
beside those which met the eyes of 
the curate and barber when examin- 
ing the volumes in the library of the 
matchless Don ; ¢.g,— 

“T go to fish in the lake of me 
mory with the fish-hook of thought.” 

“My merit is beautified by the 
varnish of your favour.” 

“Po not inter my hopes in the 
tomb of your unsincere promises.” 

“Let us guide with the bridle-bit 
of prudence the foaming mouth of 
youth.” 

“You cast the fagots of your 
courtesie on the blazing hearth of 
my friendship.” 

“The file of conversation sharpens 
the keenness of my wit.” 

“It was an ancient ruin, admir- 
ably grand, and grandly admirable.” 

The only creditable performance 
of Aretino, namely the tragedy of 
Orazio (Horatius, the subject be- 


1 Here lies the Aretino, a bitter Tuscan of human kind, whose tongue transfixed 


the living and the dead. 
know HIM not,” 


Of God he spoke no ill, but excused himself by 


saying, ‘* J 
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ing from Livy), was never perform- 
ed. Itwas printed in some obscure 
office, and an odd copy can now be 
only procured in an Italian Library, 
France, England, or Germany, ap- 
parently, not possessing a page of it. 
Two or three hundred years since, 
Italian tragedy went even beyond 
that of the French stage for the last 
thirty years. It exhibited every con- 
ceivable horror. The last scene of 
one of the plays (1650), presented a 
queen sitting on a pile of corpses, 
and drinking blood out of a skull. 
Orazio did not belong to this class. 
Defective in style, it yet boasted of 
some of the best qualities of the 
tragic drama, ancient or modern. It 
deserved much of the praises given 
to it by its author in the prologue, 
through the mouth of Renown. 

“ Listen, people of Italy! Here 
are about to be presented some of 
the acts of your ancestors. Glorious 
they were, and the stain of paganism 
was burnt out in the furnace of their 
valour. We are not of the number 
of living poets who timidly and sla- 
vishly follow in the footsteps of the 
ancients. Neither do we invent ro- 
mantic fables, such as nurses breathe 
into the ears of credulous children, 
nor borrow from the old paintings 
of Greek mythology. We abandon 
to pedants these glittering rags and 
these lying masks. Grave history 
fertilised by our invention,—shall 
appear on these boards simple and 
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severe, and move in her antique 
majesty. Behold the men whom 
Titus Livius has painted, and the 
vigorous Ennius sung. You will 
behold the displays and the sacrifi- 
ces, the ceremonies and the solemn 
oaths, the public gatherings and the 
domestic hearths of the Italians of 
times long past. This is the specta- 
cle which I, Renown, announce to 
you, presented by a candid, auda- 
cious, and vigorous muse. -You 
shall soon be called on to decide 
whether the palm of glory is to 
be borne by pedants or pupils of 
nature.” 

With the exception of Spain, the 
literature of Western Europe in the 
sixteenth century was stained by 
coarseness and immorality. Among 
and above the nations, Italy occu- 
pied the bad eminence. Along 
with presenting an arena filled with 
ruthless and faithless combatants, 
every chief fearful of abuse, and 
everyone rejoicing in that poured 
out on his opponents. Without 
these conditions the success of such 
a man as Pietro Aretino would be 
simply impossible. Since his time 
there has been no dearth of writers 
of his class ; they are to be found 
at this day by the curious, and 
they will infest the future; but 
with heaven’s blessing no age to 
come will be cursed with a second 
PIETRO ARETINO. 
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EARLSCOURT; OR, SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING 
THE WHIRLWIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS.” 


oe 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir has been truly said, that the 
happiest lives offer the fewest events 
to record. After the visit to the 
Priory which I have described, my 
life flowed on peacefully and happily 
at Earlscourt for more than a year, 
and I have nothing to tell of that 
year, save that it was peaceful and 
happy. 

The only drawback to our hap- 
piness was, that Sir Lionel continued 
to be subject to occasional fits of 
deep despondency, and remained 
as inaccessible as ever to Hubert’s 
anxious endeavours to discover the 
secret source of a sorrow which was 
only too evidently devouring his life. 
He retired frequently for many days 
together to his own apartments, and 
when he joined us again he showed 
in the most marked manner that he 
desired neither questions nor sym- 
pathy from us. 

I often thought of the Italian girl’s 
picture, when Sir Lionel was shut 
up in his rooms. I wondéred if it 
were in that gloomy room, and under 
those flashing eyes that he gave way 
to his gtief—or remorse—I knew not 
what the wasting emotion might be 
which had whitened his hair and 
withered his cheek, making of him 
a prematurely old man. 

I pitied Sir Lionel Darcy, as I 
would have pitied anyone whom I 
saw suffering ; but I hadneverexactly 
loved him, and I believe that I was 
too selfishly engrossed with my own 
happiness—the deep happiness of a 
wife and of a mother—to allow Sir 
Lionel’s sorrows to weigh much upon 
my mind, 


My child was a noble boy, and 
there never was a child more idol- 
ized by his parents. Young as he 
was, Hubert would make him his 
companion for hours, and the win- 
ning ways of a baby boy, generally 
known only to mothers and nurses, 
were studied and enjoyed in little 
Lionel by his doting father. 

And so that year passed on, and 
the seasons came and went, and I 
watched their course with a daily 
increasing love for my beautiful 
home, the home which I regarded 
as my precious boy’s noble inheri- 
tance. The old elm-trees put forth 
their buds—they opened into their 
summer’s glory, and the breeze whis- 
pered softly among their leaves. 
Autumn came, and the leaves trem- 
bled on the boughs, and fell shrivel- 
led on the earth. And I watched 
these changes, and little thought 
that never again—no, never again 
on this earth should I calmly watch 
such things; that before another 
autumn came everything in life 
should be changed for me. Every- 
thing in nature should still have a 
voice for me, but not the voice to 
which I listened now, with happy 
heart and peaceful conscience. The 
breezes would still whisper—the 
flowers would still bloom—the river 
would flow on in its course ; but I 
should tremble at the breeze’s voice 
—it would whisper of terrible things 
to me—I should turn shuddering 
from the fragrant flowers—their per- 
fume would be poisoned, like all else, 
for me—I should watch the dark 
river in its course, only to wish that 
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its waters rolled over my guilty 
head. 

I had never visited Ilcombe since 
my marriage, and my aunt longed to 
see me, to see my child. We had 
intended going there during the 
summer, but Sir Lionel’s health had 
seemed at times to be so seriously 
affected that Hubert never liked to 
propose leaving him alone ; and at 
length, towards the end of October, 
it was decided that I should pay 
my promised visit to Ilcombe alone 
with Lionel before the winter set 
in, as Hubert felt that he could not 
be happy absent from his brother. 

On a brilliant frosty morning we 
commenced our journey ; and after 
two days’ travelling, I was once more 
clasped in my aunt’s arms, and pre- 
sented my child to receive her mater- 
nal blessing. 

A few days glided peacefully by, 
and I felt rewarded for having made 
the effort of coming without my 
husband, when I saw how my pres- 
ence brightened the kind old lady’s 
life. I spoke to her of Earlscourt, 
and its beauties. 1 told her of Maud 
Courtenaye, and how happy I was 
in having such a friend. I described 
my daily life to her, my walks and 
drives with Hubert, all that I thought 
could interest her ; and I remember 
one evening that I saw a tear roll 
down her aged face, and she bent 
down to kiss me, as she said— 

“Tt is a tear of thankfulness, my 
child. In a world full of care and 
sorrow, my darling’s lot is a bright 
and happy one. Ellinor, never for- 
get the Giver in the gifts. There is 
danger sometimes in excessive happi- 
ness. Pray fora thankful heart, my 
child.” 

I was suddenly recalled from Il- 
combe, after a fortnight’s stay, by an 
express message from Hubert, tell- 
ing me that Sir Lionel was danger- 
ously ill, and as he had expres- 
sed an anxious desire to see me, my 
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husband begged that I would not 
lose an hour in leaving Ilcombe and 
hurrying home. 

I resolved to travel day and night, 
but I would not allow Lionel to do 
so. I left him with his nurse under 
my aunt’s care, and I departed with- 
in half an hour after receiving 
Hubert’s summons. 

My heart was heavy as I bade my 
aunt farewell. Hubert’s hurried note 
gave not the slightest hope of Sir 
Lionel’s recovery; and although I 
had never been able to feel a sister’s 
affection for him, 1 knew how well 
Hubert loved him, and the first 
approach of death to one’s home 
circle is very startling. The heart 
clings trembling more closely than 
ever to those who are nearest and 
dearest, lest the stroke might fall 
there next. Life seems so insecure 
—all earthly happiness seems so 
transient and uncertain, when a 
familiar voice is silenced by death. 

Some such thoughts mingled with 
the confusion of my feelings as 
I clasped Lionel to my heart. 
It was my first separation from 
him, and I often recalled after- 
wards the strange pang with which 
I replaced him in his nurse’s arms. 
I only anticipated a few days sepa- 
ration from him, and why should 
that bring such a pang, and at a 
moment when my thoughts might 
well be otherwise occupied ? 

I knew not then that I never 
again might gaze into my child’s 
clear eyes without shame. I knew 
not then that ere I clasped him in 
my arms again the darkness of night 
should have fallen upon my soul— 
the struggle with which I quitted 
him seemed almost to foretel the 
change. 

I never saw my aunt again. She 
blessed me fervently as she bade me 
farewell. Could I ever again have 
received her blessing? I have been 
thankful that 1 never saw her more. 
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Ir was late at night when the car- 
riage entered the gates of Earlscourt. 
It was a wild night. Rain fell in 
torrents, and the giant branches of 
the trees were tossing in the blast as 
I drove rapidly through the avenue. 
It was very dark, and as we ap- 
proached fhe house I saw lights 
passing to and fro. I saw lights in 
Sir Lionel’s chamber. I felt that 
death was not yet there. 

Hubert met me at the door. He 
looked haggard and _ miserable. 
Some days of anxiety and sorrow 
had told severely on him. 

“There is no hope, Ellinor. Dr. 
Selton thinks that he cannot live 
through the night. He is very im- 
patient for your arrival, and I must 
take you to him immediately.” 

There was too much confused 
excitement in my mind to allow me 
to feel conscious of any fatigue after 
my long journey ; and I prepared to 
accompany Hubert at once to his 
brother’s room ; but I trembled. I 
had never seen death—and I trem- 
bled as we reached the entrance to 
the dying man’s apartments. 

Hubert paused in Sir Lionel’s 
dressing-room, and spoke to me 
again. He hardly seemed to notice 
my agitation. I saw that he was 
entirely absorbed by his poor 
brother’s state ; and I endeavoured 
to compose myself, and listen 
calmly to what he now said. 

“ Dear Ellinor, I had better tell 
you before we go into the room that 
Lionel’s great anxiety for your re- 
turn seems to have proceeded very 
much from his intense desire to have 
your signature and mine to a paper 
which he wrote himself on the first 
morning of his illness. I do not 
know its contents. I know that his 
will was made some time since, and 
deposited with his lawyer, and I 
imagine that this must be some ad- 


ditional arrangement ; but he is evi- 
dently extremely anxious about it. 
The paper lies on his pillow, and he 
seldom removes his eyes from it. I 
wish you to sign your name at once, 
and with as much composure as 
you can, as he must not be agi- 
tated.” 

We entered the room. Sir Lionel 
Darcy’s illness had commenced with 
a slight feverish attack, but severe 
inflammation had come on, and his 
recovery had soon become hopeless. 
When I saw him, death was written 
on his features in unmistakeable 
characters. His eyes brightened for 
a moment as Hubert told him of my 
arrival, and he made my husband 
understand at once what he wished 
to have done. The attendants 
quitted the room, Hubert motioned 
to me to come forward ; and unfold- 
ing a paper which lay in a small 
writing-case on the pillow, he spoke 
gently and distinctly to Sir Lionel. 

“You wish that Ellinor and I 
should sign this paper without read- 
ing it, Lionel, to attest that this is 
your own signature ?” 

Sir Lionel murmured a reply. He 
could scarcely speak. Hubert signed 
the paper, and placed it before me. 
I ‘traced my name under his, and 
then in obedience to a sign from Sir 
Lionel, I knelt down by his side, 
and pressed my lips to his wasted 
hand. I could not speak. I felt 
overpowered by agitation, and I 
buried my head in the bed-clothes, 
endeavouring vainly to compose 
myself whilst I scarcely heard a 
few low murmured words that passed 
between Sir Lionel and Hubert. 

A louder sound roused me, and 
raising my head I could scarcely 
restrain a cry when I saw that the 
sliding panel which I have before 
described had been pushed back by 
my husband, evidently by Sir Lionel’s 
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desire, and my glance again encoun- 
tered those flashing eyes—that gaze 
which fascinated whilst it terrified 
me. A lamp hung above the picture, 
and threw its light upon it. I saw 
the raised hand.—I saw the pas- 
sionate excitement of the counte- 
I buried my face again in 


nance. 


It was the third day after Sir 
Lionel’s death—a dull grey day, 
with heavy clouds lying low on 
the horizon, and fitful gusts of 
wind sweeping amongst the leaf- 
less tree. A storm was gathering 
over the world without. The silence 
of death reigned within the mansion. 

It is a very mighty presence, 
that presence of Death. Its power 
goes far beyond the silent room. 
It passes along spacious corridors, 
it penetrates lofty chambers in dis- 
tant parts of the house—and over 
all it casts its nameless power, 
making the living move gently and 
speak softly, as though the silent 
dead could be disturbed. 

I had felt that awful presence 
during these three days. I had 
scarcely seen Hubert, whom I knew 
to be much and necessarily occu- 
pied. Once I had visited with 
him the room where Sir Lionel 
lay in state, and to my own dis- 
tant apartment I had brought back 
a shivering recollection of the 
scene— so new to me, so strange— 
where earthly pomp and state sur- 
rounded the unconscious form with 
all that seemed so valueless now 
in that mighty presence of death. 

It was late on the afternoon of 
the third day that Hubert entered 
my room where I sat alone, and as 
he threw himself into a chair near 
me, I was struck with the unusual 
expression of his countenance. 


There was something more thar 
sorrow there, something fixed and 
gloomy, very foreign to Hubert’s 
usual expression. 

“ Ellinor,” 


he said abruptly. 
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my hands—I felt my senses failing 
me— 

When I regained consciousness 
I found myself in my own room, 
attended by my maid; and I was 
told that Sir Lionel Darcy was 
numbered with the dead. 


“'You~ have never asked anything 
about the contents of that paper 


about which Lionel seemed so 
anxious on the night that he died.” 

“T have never thought of it,” I 
replied. “Is there anything in it 
to annoy you? What is the matter, 
dear Hubert ?” 

He put a paper into my hand. It 
was that which I had signed by 
Sir Lionel’s deathbed, and as I un- 
folded it, Hubert rose and paced the 
room with a quick, impatient step. 

I shall never forget the sensations 
with which I gathered the contents 
of that paper. 

It contained a short but distinct 
statement, in Sir Lionel’s own hand- 
writing, that he bequeathed Earls- 
court and all the property of all kinds 
of which he was possessed at the 
time of his death to his daughter, 
and only child -— Francesca — with 
regard to whose birth, residence, and 
position, we should find full infor- 
mation elsewhere—that he entreated 
forgiveness of Hubert and myself 
for the vacillation of his own mind, 
which had caused him to hesitate 
until now as to the disposition he 
should make of his property—and 
that he felt bitterly that his hesitation 
had been the means of inflicting a 
cruel disappointment on us. He 
required solemnly of his daughter— 
Francesca—that she should make 
just and fitting provision for his 
brother and his family,taking into due 
consideration the peculiar and pain- 
ful circumstances in which they were 
left. He said that rapidly increasing 
illness made it impossible for him 
to enter into details on this subject 
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himself, and that he must therefore 
trust it to his daughter ; and he re- 
ferred Hubert to a certain private 
drawer in his own sitting-room, where 
he said he would find papers that 
would give him the fullest informa- 
tion on the subject of this daughter, 
and a history of the circumstances 
in his life which he had hitherto 
concealed from us, actuated by a 
culpable weakness, for which now on 
his death-bed he most bitterly re- 
proached himself. 

This paper was signed and dated 
by Sir Lionel, and beside his sig- 
nature stood Hubert’s name and 
mine. We had unconsciously signed 
away our child’s inheritance. 

The paper dropped from my 
hauds ; and I know not how long I 
had sate, lost in bewildered thought, 
when Hubert stopped in his im- 
patient walk and stood before me. 
It was very rarely that I heard an 
oath from my husband’s lips, and I 
trembled to hear one burst from 
That mighty 


them at this moment. 
presence of Death was around us. 
“ Hush, Hubert—hush!” J whis- 


pered. 
wife ?” 

“Yes, she was his wife. You 
shall see the papers to which he 
refers me. It is all too plain: the 
marriage certificate is there, and a 
detailed account of all the circum- 
stances ;” and he threw a packet on 
the table as he spoke. “ His con- 
duct to us has been infamous, El- 
linor.” 

“Hush, Hubert—hush!” I re- 
peated. ‘* Do not speak in that way 
of your dead brother ;’ and I re- 
member that I felt that Presence so 
fearfully that I made Hubert sit by 
me, and encircle me with his arm. 

“ It zs infamous !” he repeated, as 
I pressed nearer to him, and took 
his hand in mine. “This daughter 
should either have been brought for- 
ward at once, or left in the obscurity 
to which his pride consigned her 
during his own life. He has saved 
his own feelings, and he has sacri- 


“That picture—was she his 
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ficed us and our child to his own 
selfish pride.” . 

‘* He was a miserable man, dear 
Hubert,” I whispered. ‘“ Remem- 
ber his strange fits of gloom—you 
may be sure that he suffered much.” 

“And why did he suffer? Be- 
cause he had done wrong, and per- 
sisted in doing wrong to the very 
last ; and now he has ruthlessly in- 
volved us in his suffering. He has 
not even provided for us or our 
child. He has left us entirely de- 
pendent on this daughter, of whom 
he knew absolutely nothing.” 

Hubert was greatly excited. I 
could not wonder at it; but his 
vehemence frightened me, as he con- 
tinued to talk of this sudden and 
overwhelming discovery; and I 
sought only to soothe him during 
the hour that he remained with me, 
giving utterance to passionate re- 
grets and indignant exclamations 
against his brother which made me 
tremble at that moment. I reserved 
my own regrets and reflections for 
solitude. 

At length a. summons came to 
Hubert. The lawyer had just ar- 
rived, and awaited him in the 
library. As my husband was leav- 
ing the room, he turned back and 
spoke to me in a low voice, 

“ Remember, Ellinor, this is as 
yet a secret between you and me. 
I have not yet decided how I shall 
act. Read these papers, but be 
perfectly silent on this subject until 
I have considered it farther.” 

I acquiesced, of course; but as 
Hubert closed the door, and I turned 
to the perusal of the papers, which 
he had left upon my table, I remem- 
ber that a passing thought arose in 
my mind, 

“What have we to consider? 
Our boy is not the heir of Earls- 
court ;” and a burst of passionate 
tears followed that thought. 

The following is the narrative 
which I found amongst the papers 
written by Sir Lionel about six 
months before his death. 
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SIR LIONEL’S NARRATIVE. 


““T sHALL be dead, Hubert, before 
you open this paper. I shall be 
dead before you know that I have 
had a wife—that I still have a living 
daughter. At this moment you be- 
lieve yourself to be my heir. At 
this moment you are so. The will 
which I formally executed at the 
time of your marriage declares you 
to be my heir; and at this moment 
that will remains the only declara- 
tion of my wishes. If 1 die leaving 
matters in this state, you will have 
nothing to forgive me. My daughter 
is sufficiently provided for, and you 
can destroy these papers, and con- 
sign her name to the oblivion from 
which I have never drawn it. 

“But, Hubert, there are days 
when I feel that I must not die thus. 
There are days when I feel that I 
outrage the mother’s memory by 
leaving the child unrecognised. I 
know not how it may be with me 
when the hour of death comes ; but 
if I feel then as I sometimes feel 
now—that my Francesca’s child 
should succeed me at Earlscourt— 
that only thus can I attempt to 
make atonement for the wrongs 
which destroyed her hapless mother ; 
—if I feel thus, as my dying hour 
draws near—if I act upon the feel- 
ing, Hubert, I can only implore of 
you to forgive me the wrong which 
this long concealment of my secret 
will have done to you and to your 
boy. By my ceaseless sufferings— 
by the anguish of soul, which has at 
times made the burden of life almost 
too great for endurance—I implore 
of you to forgive me. Do not curse 
my memory. 

“Tt was in Italy that I married 
Francesca Montoni. It matters little 
now to tell where and when I met 
her—why and how I married her. 
She has long slept with the dead ; 
and when I think of her fate—of 


her death, of her grave—it maddens 
me to recal her as she was when my 
gaze first rested on her bright beauty. 
Yet I will tell you something of that 
time. It may be necessary, to make 
my tale connected and credible. 

“You know that I was in Italy 
when you were born. I went to 
travel soon after our father’s second 
marriage, and I did not return home 
until the time when the shock of 
your poor mother’s death, in the 
hour of your birth, and two years 
after her marriage, brought on our 
father’s long and fatal illness, and I 
was recalled to attend his dying bed, 
These two years I spent principally 
in Italy. It was towards the close 
of my first year’s wanderings there 
that I met Francesca. 

“You do not know Naples, and 
I cannot attempt to describe here 
the indescribable beauty of its en- 
virons. That lovely Bay—the wind- 
ing paths which, rising from its 
shores, reveal new beauties at every 
turn, whilst each successive eleva- 
tion from the margin of the Bay 
presents another terrace, ornamented 
with villas of matchless beauty, and 
vine-clad cottages peeping from 
amongst the rocks, looking down 
on the bright city below—looking 
out on the deep blue waters beyond 
—these things must be seen to 
be understood: they cannot be de- 
scribed. With these scenes is the 
memory of my first meeting with 
Francesca associated—with life, and 
light, and beauty ; and she, the idol 
of my youth, is dead. On her lonely 
grave I have read the words, ‘ Ora 
pro me.’ 

“Tt was in one of these Neapo- 
litan villas that I first saw Francesca. 
During my stay in Naples I had, of 
course, formed some acquaintances, 
and amongst them there was a 
Signor Bertoldi, of whom I knew 
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nothing save that he was a Floren- 
tine by birth, and that his devotion 
to music led him to reside near 
Naples, where, at the theatre of San 
Carlo, he was more likely to have 
this taste gratified at that time by 
good music than in any other part 
of music-loving Italy. Bertoldi re- 
sided at the Villa Bella, an abode 
worthy of its name, standing on one 
of the highest points of the sloping 
hill which rises above the city of 
Naples on its western extremity, 
commanding a view of almost un- 
rivalled beauty. The smoking moun- 
tain lay towards the east; the city, 
with its luxuriant gardens and stately 
palaces, glittered below; whilst the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean— 
the bright Isle of Ischia sleeping on 
their tranquil bosom—bounded the 
prospect. 

“T was accustomed to take soli- 
tary rides in the environs of Naples, 
and it was in returning from one of 
these one morning, that I met Ber- 
toldi near the entrance to the Villa 
Bella, and agreed to remain there 
for some hours, and return to Naples 
in the cooler evening hours, when 
he, as usual, proposed repairing to 
San Carlo. 

“* T remember that we stood for a 
few minutes at the door of the villa 
after my horse had been led away, 
discussing the merits of the prima 
donna for the time at San Carlo, 
and whilst we spoke together, a 
sound rose upon the stillness of 
that sunny morning which arrested 
the words on my lips, and made me 
hold my breath almost in awe. It 
was a voice, a human voice pouring 
out such a flood of song, such a 
volume of rich melody, that it seem- 
ed to me as if no earthly music that 
I had ever previously heard deserved 
the name of music. It ceased and 
I turned inquiringly to Bertoldi. 
He smiled at my mute admiration, 
and without a word he led the way 
to the interior of the house. He 
quietly opened a door which I knew 
led to the Signora Bertoldi’s private 
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spartments, and there for the first 
time I saw Francesca Montoni. 

“She did not see us for some 
minutes. She was in an inner room, 
but the door of communication be- 
ing open, I saw her at once. She 
was speaking somewhat eagerly in 
her native language. She had evi- 
dently been receiving instruction 
from a young man, who stood near 
her and held some music in his 
hand. They did not agree about 
the reading of a certain passage ; 
Francesca was appealing to the 
Signora Bertoldi, and in the excite- 
ment of the discussion she did not 
hear the door open, and I had lei- 
sure to contemplate for some mo- 
ments the most faultless face—the 
most faultless form—that ever met 
the gaze of living man. 

“‘She was dressed in black lace, 
and the form of her dress only left 
the small round throat exposed. A 
large scarlet flower fastened the dra- 
pery across her bosom: another 
similar flower lay at her feet ; and I 
fancied that it had dropped from 
her hair, the glossy braids of which 
were unornamented. Rich and dark, 
her hair was fastened closely round 
her head, and fell low on her neck 
behind, leaving her beautiful coun- 
tenance fully exposed to view. Large 
dark eyes, flashing with eagerness— 
a cheek of velvet-like softness, in 
which the quick, passionate blood 
was rising—Hubert, I cannot de- 
scribe her glorious beauty ; but you 
will see her picture. I shall be dead 
when you read this, and you may 
then see her picture. It hangs ina 
little room within my bedroom. You 
will find that one panel in the wall, 
opposite to the bed, will slide back, 
and you will stand in Francesca’s 
presence. You will see her as [ 
saw her on that first day; you will 
think of the many hours during which 
I have writhed under her glance in 
that little chamber; and you will 
forgive me if I should disinherit 
your boy. Hubert, I have suffered 
tortures in that room. 
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“ Well, I need not, and I cannot 
live over that time too minutely. I 
found that Francesca was a frotegée 
of the Bertoldis, and otherwise ut- 
terly friendiess. Her wonderful 
voice, the richest contralto I ever 
heard, had determined the Bertoldis 
to undertake the expense of her 
musical education, with a view to 
her going on the stage. It was not 
in their power to do more for her, 
and she had been grateful to them, 
and entered upon her studies very 
earnestly, and with wonderful suc- 
cess. She was very young, not much 
more than seventeen when I first 
met her. She did not look so young. 
There was nothing child-like about 
her appearance. Her education had 


led her to the study of the strongest 
passions of human nature in the dif- 
ferent parts that were presented to 
her notice. Love—hatred—revenge 
—despair—jealousy—it had been 
her study almost from her very in- 
fancy to endeavour to delineate such 


passions by look and by voice. Her 
passionate nature had responded to 
the effort, and she was one whose 
very life might be uprooted by a 
mighty tempest of feeling. The 
whirlwind of passion might sweep 
over her soul, and overwhelm it— 
but after the tempest there would no 
longer be power left to listen to 
a still small voice. She would be 
utterly prostrated. She would die. 

“T had never loved before, and I 
loved Francesca with idolatry. She 
had never loved before. ‘The spark 
was there, ready to burst into a flame, 
but I was the first to kindle itinto light. 
A few short weeks of ecstatic bliss, 
loving and beloved, gazing our souls 
away into each other's eyes, revel- 
ling in the beautiful secenery around 
us, drinking the rich draught of love, 
which seemed unexhaustible. A few 
weeks of this, and we were married, 
privately married, at a little village 
lying at a considerable distance from 
Naples. 

“ Remember what my position 
was, Hubert, and do not blame me 
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too severely for that first false step. 
You know—you have heard of the 
inordinate pride of our father. Pride 
is the curse of our family, Hubert. 
It has banished my daughter from 
her father’s home hitherto. I knew 
that it would be utterly hopeless to 
apply to my father for his consent 
to marry anameless Italian. I knew 
—heaven forgive me !—that our 
father’s life was aJprecarious one, and 
although he had so recently taken 
a second bride to Earlscourt, I knew 
that I had nothing to dread from 
her gentle influence. Your mother 
loved me, and I knew that she 
would never endeavour to change 
my position as my father’s eldest’ 
son and heir. I was resolved to 
marry Francesca. I would have 
done it had it been to disinherit me 
the next hour. But circumstances 
put it in my power to marry her 
secretly, and I did it. I never once 
dreamed of wronging her innocence ; 
her very love for me would have 
been her securest defence against 
any evil intention on my part. Even 
if I could have wronged an innocent 
young girl, I could never have sul- 
lied that pure fountain of intense 
love which rose for me from the 
very depths of her nature. 

“T once thought of confiding in 
the Bertoldis, but I decided against 
having any confidant except one 
faithful servant of my own. I wished 
to be very secure against any rumour 
of the step that I had taken reach- 
ing England. The Bertoldis were 
careless, insouciant people. They 
had petted and caressed Francesca 
for a time, but it had been only for 
a time, and they seemed as ready to 
dismiss her from their thoughts when 
requested to do so, as they had 
been to occupy themselves about 
her. 

“T need not tell you now how 
carefully I laid all my plans to evade 
suspicion or inquiry—how we dis- 
sembled our love, and met and 
parted as indifferent strangers— how 
I arranged that Francesca should 
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quit the Villa Bella, leaving a letter 
for the Bertoldis, assuring them in 
vague terms of her security and 
happiness, thanking them for their 
kindness to her, but telling them 
that circumstances had induced her 
to change her intention of appearing 
on the stage; that her future was 
secured, but that she might not yet 
confide it to them; that she en- 
treated them to take no trouble 
about her, to make no attempt to 
trace her, and bade them farewell— 
as she said she hoped—for a time 
only. 

“ This letter was found in Fran- 
cesca’s room, and Francesca’s room 
was empty. I was careful-to pre- 
sent myself as usual on that morn- 
ing at the Villa Bella. I joined in 
the general expressions of surprise 
at her disappearance. I heard their 
various conjectures, and I imagine 
that I acted my part well, as they 
never seemed to fancy that I had 
the smallest share in the matter. I 
fancied that one person suspected 
that [ knew something of it, but I 
need not speak of him yet. I must 
tell you more of him in the sequel 
of my tale.” 

“ For a few days Francesca lived 
in close concealment at the remote 
village of which I have spoken. My 
servant had attended her thither, 
and there I joined her, having been 
careful to speak of my intended de- 
parture from Naples for some time 
before Francesca’s disappearance. 
There we were married—and under 
the assumed name of Trevelyan, a 
precaution which I thought essential, 
we proceeded to Paris, where we 
lingered awhile, andthen moved from 
place to place as fancy dictated, 
lingering where there was beauty, 
hurrying on where there was none, 
but ever carrying along with us the 
beautiful light of love; living— 
moving—breathing—only in each 
other. 

“* A year had thus passed away. We 
had visited Spain, Portugal, France, 
and we had returned to Italy. No 
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cloud had come over the sunlight of 
our happiness—Francesca was too 
rapturously enjoying the present to 
be solicitous about the future ; and 
I confess that I felt relieved, as the 
months past away, to find her accept 
her position without murmuring, 
without seeming to look to the fu- 
ture at all; so that I could delay as 
long as I chose revealing the truth 
to my father. What were Earlscourt 
and its honours to her? Her pride 
and glory lay in my love—in her 
own love—and she never looked 
beyond. My father’s liberality made 
everything very easy to me, and 
during that one blissful year I be- 
lieve that no human beings ever 
sailed upon a smoother, sunnier sea 
of life than ours. 

“I had ascertained that the Ber- 
toldis had left the neighbourhood 
of Naples, and had returned to Flo- 
rence. Francesca was extremely 
anxious to revisit Naples. It was 
the only place that we had hitherto 
avoided ; but at the end of a year we 
returned there, in compliance with 
her wishes. She had hardly known 
anyone excepting the Bertoldis, and 
I felt that we need not dread recog- 
nition there. 

“Tt was on our arrival at Naples 
that I found the letters from home 
which told me of your birth, Hubert, 
of your poor mother’s death, and of 
our father’s dangerous illness. I 
dared not hesitate. I felt that I 
must return to England immedi- 
ately. 

“ For the first time Francesca op- 
posed my wishes when I told her 
that I must leave her. Her situation 
made it impossible for her to accom- 
pany me—she was almost daily ex- 
pecting her confinement. She saw 
the necessity for my returning home 
instantly ; she did not attempt to de- 
tain me, but she clung to me and 
pleaded with me to allow her to take 
the risk of accompanying me, until 
her agitation accelerated the event 
that we were anticipating, and made 
further entreaties impossible. 
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“I was the father of a daughter, 
and leaving my wife and child in one 
of the most secluded villas near 
Naples, surrounded by every com- 
fort and luxury that I could com- 
mand, I tore myself from Francesca’s 


“I must pass more briefly over the 
remainder of my story. ‘The events 
which were so desolating in their 
results may be shortly told. 

“fT came to England, to find our 
father apparently dying. His medi- 
cal attendants assured me that it 
was impossible that he could survive 
many weeks, As weeks past away 
and grew into months, and nochange 
seemed to take place in his condition, 
either for the better or the worse, I 
asked them whether I might safely 
absent myself for one month, on 
urgent business in Italy. They all 
told the same tale. They did not 
think that Sir Hubert could possibly 
survive another month—and I re- 
mained by his dying bed. 

“When I first returned to Earls- 
court, I received frequent and satis- 
factory tidings of my wife and child 
ftom Antonio, the servant of whom 
I have spokén. At length Francesca 
was able to write herself, and she 
poured forth her love and her long- 
ing to be with me once more in 
language which met a response in 
my own breast. 

“She wrote often at first, and 
always in the same strain ; but at 
last, about three months after I had 
left her, her letters became less fre- 
quent, and they were very much 
altered in their tone. She would 
write upbraiding me with my long 
stay, reproaching me for my indif- 
ference ; and then — appearing to 
xepent her own words, such a letter 
would be followed in a few days by 
@ passionate outpouring of love, un- 
mingled with one word of reproach. 

“Six months passed away, and I 
could still see no prospect of my 
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side, and started for England alone, 
leaving the Italian servant, who had 
been in my confidence from the 
time of my marriage, to take charge 
of the small household.” 


-R XIII. 


being able to leave my father. I wrote 
constantly to Francesca, but for some 
time I had been painfully uneasy at 
the rarity of her letters, and at the 
occasional coldness of their tone. I 
wrote to Antonio, and F desired him 
to tell me if she seemed well ; and I 
told Francesca that if she were 
wearied of Naples, I should give 
Antonio directions to escort her to 
any place that she preferred. She 
wrote to me that she wished to re- 
main at Naples; and Antonio an- 
swered my letter by assuring me 
that the signora was perfectly well. 

“‘ Nearly ten months elapsed after 
my return to Earlscourt before I was 
released from my duty there by my 
poor father’s death. During the last 
few weeks of his hfe I had endured 
much anxiety with regard to Fran- 
cesca. I had not once heard from 
Naples during that time. I had 
written in vain to her and to Antonio; 
no answer had been returned by 
either of them. My poor father 
had sunk into a state of almost 
childishness ; and whilst he recognis- 
ed no one but myself, he evinced 
such a marked disinclination to be 
attended by any one else, that I had 
felt that it was utterly impossible to 
quit him whilst he lived, and each 
morning we thought that the night 
must close on his death-bed. 

“ Heaven will forgive me that 
almost my first emotion when I 
had closed his eyes was thankfulness 
that I could now hasten to Fran- 
cesca’s side, and relieve the suspense 
that had distracted me during the 
last few weeks. I knew not what I 
dreaded — illness, death ; all forms 
of evil save one passed before my im- 
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agination, all,saveone. I never for 
one moment doubted her faith to 
me. I wrote to Francesca the very 
day that my father died, to tell 
her that I should be with her the 
moment that I was free, and that in 
one week I hoped to leave Earls- 
court for Naples. 

“During that week, Hubert, I 
was struck down by illness—the 
only severe illness that ever visited 
me—how fatal a one in its results 
you shall hear hereafter ; and when 
the day fixed for my father’s funeral 
arrived, I lay raving in the delirium 
of fever, and you—a little infant— 
were Carried to represent me at the 
funeral. 

“ Doubtless the anxiety of mind 
that had preyed on me so long had 
induced my illness. I cannot tell ; 
but for many weeks I hung between 
life and death, alternating between 
delirium and prostration, which left 
me alike unconscious of all that was 
passing around me, alike incapable 
of making an inquiry, or issuing an 
order. 

“ At length with returning reason 
came returning anxiety. I asked for 
letters. I was assured at first that 
there were none. I persisted, and 
the medical men, seeing, I imagine, 
that the perusal of any letters that 
there might be could hardly be more 
injurious than the misery of hearing 
that there were none, permitted 
some letters to be brought tome. I 
only sought for foreign letters among 
the heap. There was but one. It 
was addressed in Antonio’s writing. 

“1 know not how I lived through 
the perusal of that letter, and it 
seems strange that it did not pro- 
duce any return of my illness. I 
read it repeatedly over—it was very’ 
short, and I desired them to give me 
my writing-case, that I might myself 
lock it away ; and from that moment 
I attended to the doctor’s instruc- 
tions minutely. I seemed to have 
only one object left in life—to gain 
strength to be able to travel to Naples 
as soon as possible. 
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“ Antonio’s letter had only arrived 
about a week before it was delivered 
to me. It told me that my wife had 
quitted her home, silently, secretly, 
taking her child with her. Antonio 
wrote in apparent distraction, terri- 
fied for the effect that his intelligence 
might have, assuring me that every 
effort to trace her should be em- 
ployed immediately, but imploring 
me to hasten to Naples myself, to 
investigate the matter, as speedily as 
possible. Through his short letter 
I could discover that he greatly 
dreaded my displeasure. He reite- 
rated the care with which he had 
followed my instructions in every 
respect ; how he had preserved the 
secrecy that he knew I desired, and 
that he should not lose sight of this 
in pursuing his inquiries now. He 
had seen his mistress late on one 
evening ; the next morning she 
been sought in vain, and even her 
child’s attendant had been left at 
the villa, although the mother had 
removed the child, unheard and un- 
seen, during the night. 

Such were the contents of this 
letter ; and within a little more than 
a month after receiving it, I was at 
Naples. I found Antonio in charge 
of the villa. The female servants he 
had dismissed, as if by my orders, to 
elude further remark or inquiry. I 
found that Francesca’s deserted 
apartments had been left exactly as 
they were found on the morning of 
her departure. Antonio had daily 
expected me, and he told me that 
he had not permitted anything there 
to be touched. 

“Tt would be needless, and I be- 
lieve that it would be utterly impos- 
sible, for me to tell you, Hubert, what 
my feelings were at that time. I 
seemed to myself to be moving in 
some strange dream, from which no 
power could awaken me. I did not 
seem to feel grief, I did not seem to 
feel anger; but I examined into 
everything which could possibly 
throw light on Francesca’s disappear- 
ance with a strange composure, as if 
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I had nothing to do with the matter 
beyond endeavouring to find a clue 
to her conduct. I questioned An- 
tonio closely as to her mode of life, 
as to whether she had ever received 
strangers at the villa. He assured 
me that she never did so; that she 
lived entirely with her child and her 
thoughts. He acknowledged that 
she had not seemed happy for some 
time before she so strangely disap- 
peared. She had written seldom to 
me—I knew that well; and An- 
tonio said that he had remarked this, 
and had ascribed her apparent de- 
pression and indifference to her 
long-continued solitude. My more 
recent letters to Antonio and to 
Francesca herself had never been 
received. It had seemed to him 
that there was a strange and long 
silence on my part. 

“TIT need not recapitulate all that 
passed between Antonio and myself. 
I need not dwell upon the anguish 
with which I found all the gifts that 
I had ever bestowed upon Francesca 
earefully arranged in her apartment, 
and addressed to me by herself, 
showing me that her departure was 
deliberate and voluntary. But, Hu- 
bert, when amongst those once trea- 
sured gifts, which I examined on the 
night of my arrival in my wife’s de- 
serted chamber, when amongst them 
I found a small carefully - sealed 
packet, and on opening it, found 
Francesca’s wedding-ring enclosed, 
with her name—her maidea name, 
Francesca Montoni—traced on the 
paper in her own hand—then, 
Hubert, the strange weight which 
had hung over me and crushed me 
into composure seemed to be sud- 
denly removed, and I dare hardly 
dwell, even now, on the agonies of 
that night. Francesca faithless— 
Francesca fallen— returning that ring 
because she knew herself unworthy 
to wear it—could it be? and could 
I know it and live? 

“ Again I closely questioned An- 
tonio, and I elicited from him that 
one gentleman, one only, had at one 
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time visited the signora occasionally. 
Antonio said that he had understood 
that he was a friend of mine ; he had 
come very soon after my departure ; 
but he had come seldom, and not 
at all for a long time. Antonio 
could not now even remember his 
name. 

“This was all that I could fathom. 
[ remembered with a bitter smile 
my own careful instructions to Fran- 
cesca Montoni when I had wished 
her to deceive all around her, and 
leave her temporary home for me ; 
I felt that she must have profited by 
my teaching, and well deceived those 
around her now. I felt only too 
confident that she must have had 
a companion in her flight, and yet 
not one clue could I gain, as to 
whom it could possibly be, from the 
only confidential servant who had 
been near her during that fatal year, 
and one in whom I had the fullest 
confidence. 

“ Hubert, there are women whom 
no evidence, however apparently 
conclusive, should cause to be doubt- 
ed. Francesca was one of them. 
The evidence against her seemed 
fatally conclusive, the whole affair 
was shrouded in an impenetrable 
mystery, which only seemed to 
deepen as time passed on, and no- 
thing was heard of her. And yet, 
at this distance of time, remembering 
all that seemed to be against her— 
remembering my anguish, remem- 
bering that ring, returned as by one 
who felt herself unworthy to retain 
it—remembering that I was sorely 
tried—still, Hubert, I feel that here 
is the irreparable wrong that I did 
her—I1 dared to doubt her ! 

“ How could I ever have known 
Francesca and live to doubt her? 
How could I recal her passionate 
love, so intense, so all-absorbing, 
and not cast the evidence against 
her to the winds in triumphant scorn, 
pursuing my search until she was 
restored to my arms, pure and spot- 
less as when I lefther? How could 
I recal the murmuring of her melo- 
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dious voice, as clasped in my arms 
she gave utterance to words which 
breathed her deep love, and still 
credit for one moment that she nad 
ever so murmured to another? How 
could I recal her eloquent eyes, 
and still imagine that she—my 
wife —had listened to words of 
love from another? I should have 
known that her glance would have 
blasted the speaker of such words 
with its speechless indignation. 

“ Hubert, my brother—she was 
pure as the unsullied snow—and I 
dared to believe her faithless. There 
is the secret misery of my life. I 
ought to have doubted the evidence 
of my own senses rather than doubt 
Francesca. 

“It seems strange to myself now 
that I never thought of my child at 
that time. I never longed to regain 
her ; I never regretted that she had 
been removed by her mother. The 
adoration with which I had regarded 
Francesca was a feeling that could 
never have been replaced by the 
calm and holy love with which a 
parent regards a child—as well 
might the mariner, accustomed to 
battle with the waves of a tempes- 
tuous ocean, be condemned for life 
to float on the bosom of a placid 
lake. I felt, rather, that I would 
not choose to see Francesca’s child. 
I felt that the sight of it would have 
brought a bitter and constant re- 
membrance of what I had lost, and 
that I might have hated the inno- 
cent child when I thought of the 
guilty mother. My idol was shat- 
tered. I would not attempt to re- 
place it. I would not retain one 
fragment of the ruins. 

“T returned home. I felt as if 
I did not wish to seek her after the 
first furious impulse to find her, and 
if possible, to destroy her, was over. 
I returned home; I retained Antonio 
in my service, because I could not 
yet resolve to part with the home 
in which I had received Francesca’s 
last embrace, and [ left Antonio 
there alone. 1 did not think that 
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I had any wish to see her, to see 
her child ; but I knew that I should 
like to have the power of returning 
when I chose to gaze on the scenes 
on which Francesca had gazed 
whilst she was yet innocent. 

“TI left Antonio in the Villa 
Lontana, and I returned to Earls- 
court. My life there has nothing to 
do with this record. Do you wish 
to feel on your deathbed, Hubert, 
that you have done some good in 
this world? well, you may think so. 
The first thing that made me feel 
that I was stilla human being—that 
I still had a heart—was the sight of 
your baby face, when I returned 
home ; the sight of your motherless 
nursery, the sound of your baby 
voice. I looked at you—the mother- 
less child—I thought of my own 
child, worse then motherless ; and 
there were many dark, miserable 
days at Earlscourt, during the few 
following years, when nothing but 
your infant smiles could penetrate 
the gloom. 

“T returned several times to 
Naples. No light was ever thrown 
on Francesca’s fate. iJ never went 
there with any expectation or desire 
of hearing anything of her. I went 
to gaze on what had been her home. 
I went to recal the memory of our 
first days of love, a memory which 
was associated with that gloriously 
beautiful city and its environs, and 
I came home to wonder that I did 
not gomad. I never allowed any- 
thing to be removed or altered in 
the Villa Lontana. Antonio remain- 
ed there ; he had married, and he 
and his wife took charge of the 
house, and at whatever time I arriv- 
ed, I found it as if Francesca had 
that morning left it. 

‘** Five years passed away thus. I 
had not visited Naples for some 
months. I never gave notice to 
Antonio when I intended to go 
there. I felt so restless, so change- 
able about my visits to the Villa 
Lontana. I have ‘sometimes left 
Earlscourt with the intention of go- 
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ing, and I have turned back after 
some days’ travelling, feeling that I 
could not look upon her home at 
that time. Once I went to Naples 
—I remained there for three days 
—I saw the Villa Soutana—I rode 
near it—I could not enter it. I re- 
member hurrying to conceal myself, 
when I saw Antonio’s wife standing 
at the gate. I came home on that 
occasion without his having known 
that I was there. 

“Five years had past since Fran- 
cesca’s disappearance, and I had 
not visited Naples for some months. 
Hubert—very terrible things should 
be very shortly told. My pulses are 
throbbing wildly now. My breath 
comes very short and quick, as I re- 
cal that evening. 

“T reached the Villa Lontana 
late on a calm, bright evening. The 
restlessness which made me uncer- 
tain about my visits there always 
increased to agony as I came near 
the house. On that evening I hated 
the thought of meeting Antonio, of 
speaking to him. I went round to the 
back of the house. There was a gar- 
denthere. I thought that I might lin- 
ger there awhile, and struggle alone 
with the tempest within me. 

“The garden was a deserted- 
looking spot. The rich luxuriance 
of the plants in that country only 
seems to add to the desolation of a 
garden when it is not carefully tend- 
ed. Rich blossoms and tangled 
flowery branches trailed on the 
walks. The air was heavy with per- 
fume. ‘The distant scene was sleep- 
ing in the evening sunlight, the 
leaves scarcely quivered on the 
boughs ; everything was still, calm, 
and beautiful in its desolation. 

“T turned at length towards the 
house ; a window was open on the 
garden side. It was one of the win- 
dows of Francesca’s chamber. I 
slowly approached it—I looked 


within, —I retained my reason then, 
Hubert—why should I feel it tot- 
tering now ?” 

“On a couch within that room 
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I saw a form—still—fearfully still. 
I could not see the face—but I fet 
Francesca’s strange presence. I do 
not remember entering the room. 
I do not remember how I approach- 
ed her. I remember nothing till I 
strained that form wildly to my heart 
—and, Hubert—the embrace was 
not returned—the hand fell heavily 
by her side—Francesca was dead. 

“‘T told you that I must hurry on. 
To linger here would destroy me. 
She had returned that morning—so 
Antonio said—dying, hardly able 
to articulate. How she had reached 
Naples—where she had been—he 
had not heard. She never spoke to 
him. He found her standing at the 
door in the morning, and when he 
had opened the door, she passed by 
him like one in a dream, and has- 
tened to her own chamber. He 
followed her in mute amazement. 
He saw her seek for something there. 
I have said that I had caused all to 
be left as she had left it in that 
chamber. He saw her find her 
jewels—my gifts. He saw her turn 
them hastily over. He saw her 
eagerly seize one little ring, whilst 
she tore the paper that had enclosed 
it. He saw her pass the ring on her 
finger, and she laid herself wearily 
down on the couch where I had 
found her, and covered up her face 
—and died. 

“ Antonio told me all this—and 
there on the thin transparent hand, 
I saw the little golden circlet, her 
wedding-ring—and I knew that she 
was pure as the stainless lily. She 
had struggled back there to tell me 
sobythatone muteact. Her strength 
was gone—she died—and spoke no 
words ; but I neverdoubted heragain. 
There was mystery, impenetrable 
mystery; ; but there was no guilt. 

“‘She was buried. On the stone 
that marks her grave, are the words, 
“Ora pro me.” An old memory 
came back upon me, the day that 
she was buried, of a grave in France, 
in a lonely village churchyard, where 
she had seen these words during 
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our happy wanderings; and I remem- 
bered that she paused and knelt at 
that grave, and prayed for the sleep- 
er’s soul. I remembered this, and 
I caused these words to be graven 
above her- last resting-place, 

“T could know nothing of her 
child. The mystery remained as dark 
asever. I returned home again. I 
never intended to return to Naples. 
I took her picture with me at that 
time—the picture which I have told 
you is at Earlscourt. I took another 
picture with me—one that is in my 
heart, in unfading colours—it was 
Francesca’s pale face—her cheek 
swept by her long, dark eye-lashes, 
as I pressed my kiss upon it on 
that bright evening. It was the first 
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time that my kiss had been unre- 
turned, whilst the arms that once 
circled me so fondly fell powerless 
by her side. You will see Francesca 
“ving in the picture, Hubert. I 
have seen Francesca dead, night and 
day, since that bright evening. 

“ Do you pity me now? Will you 
forgive me now if I disinherit your 
boy? Itis right todoso? Ihave 
lived so long brooding over my 
misery, that I seem scarcely to 
know right from wrong, good from 
evil. I shrink from the glance of 
your little child—and yet, Heaven 
knows that I mean him no wrong. 
But my child, Hubert—my child 
and Francesca’s—you have yet to 
hear of her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Many years elapsed, and I 
never once quitted Earlscourt. You 
were my solitary tie to life. I lived 
in you and in my memories. | have 
nothing to relate of these years. I 
pass to the year before your marriage, 
a year during which you were very 
little at home. You doubtless re- 
member, however, that during that 
year I left Earlscourt, probably for 
the first time within your recollec- 
tion. I remember writing to tell 
you that business called me from 
home. I gave you no address, and 
told you that I should write again if 
I found that my absence must ex- 
ceed a few weeks. It only now re- 
mains for me to tell you of the 
summons which I received, and of 
the result of my journey. 

“T received a letter written in a 
hand strange to me, and signed by 
a name unknown to me, informing 
me that if I would meet the writer 
at a certain time, in a certain town 
in the south of France, the mystery 
in which the history of Francesca 
and her child had been hitherto 
involved should be cleared away. 
The letter proceeded to inform me, 
that only one human being could 
unveil that mystery—that he was 


dying—and that unless I obeyed 
this summons, the story must die 
with him. 

“T did obey the summons. For 
the first time, during these many 
years, my thoughts rested upon my 
child. Did she still live ? 

“When I reached the little pro- 
vincial town indicated, and proceed- 
ed to the appointed place of meet- 
ing, I was met by a Roman Catholic 
priest. My interview with him was 
brief. He was the writer of the 
letter that I had received. He told 
me that in a remote valley of the 
Pyrenees, within two days’ journey 
of the place where he had met me, 
lay the dying man on whose behalf 
he had written that letter. Under 
the seal of confession his tale had 
been told to the priest—a good old 
man. At the priest’s entreaties, he 
had allowed me to be summoned to 
his side, that I, too, might hear the 
tale from his own lips, ere death 
sealed them for ever. 

“The priest had one condition to 
make with me. He told me that 
however fearfully I had been wrong- 
ed, I must remember that I was go- 
ing to hear and see a dying man. 
I must pledge my solemn word to 
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him before he conducted me to his 
side, that no attempt should be 
made in any way to execute the 
vengeance which men call justice on 
him who had been my enemy. I 
pledged my solemn word to him. A 
thirst for vengeance had had no 
place in the agonies of these long 
years. How should it arise now, 
when the suns of many summers had 
shone on her quiet grave ? 

“The priest was my guide to a 
lonely habitation in a silent valley 
amongst the Pyrenees—one of the 
smiling, peaceful valleys which lie 
amongst the recesses of these rugged 
mountains. 

“Do you remember, Hubert, 
that I told you in the earlier portion 
of this narrative that when Frances- 
ca disappeared from the Villa Bella, 
there was one individual there whom 
I thought suspected that I knew 
more than I seemed to know of her 
departure ? This was a distant con- 
nection of the Signora Bertoldi’s. 
His name was Fieschi—Luigi Fi- 
eschi. When I first met Frances- 
ca, this man was perpetually at 
her side, and I knew, I felt, that he 
loved her. I have said that the 
love which existed between Fran- 
cesca and myself was as sudden as 
it was ardent. I believe that from 
the first moment that our eyes met— 
we loved. In the intensity of my 
own feelings, in the ecstacy of learn- 
ing hers, I had ceased to observe 
Fieschi: I knew well that mine was 
the first image that had been shrined 
in her heart. Proud in my own 
successful love, I had no thought of 
jealousy—no notice for a rival. 

“ The dying man in the Pyrenean 
valley was Luigi Fieschi. I had 
never seen him since the time when 
Francesca Montoni quitted the Villa 
Bella. I had never thought of him 
since that time, “I hardly recog- 
nised his features, although I re- 
membered his name at once, and 
this man—this villain—had utterly 
desolated my existence, had de- 
stroyed Francesca, 
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“* Rapidly, very rapidly let me re- 
peat his tale. To pause over these 
things is intolerable. From his 
dying lips I heard every minute de- 
tail ; but I will not record more here 
than is necessary. 

“‘ He had loved her before I knew 
her—loved her with an intense, un- 
scrupulous passion. He had never 
spoken to ker of his love. He knew 
that she was utterly unconscious of 
it, and in that unconsciousness he 
read her own indifference—whilst 
he afterwards took advantage of that 
unconsciousness to work out his 
villanous scheme. From the day of 
my introduction to Francesca he told 
me that he saw our love, and felt 
the perfect hopelessness of his own. 
When Francesca disappeared, he 
mistrusted me; he felt assured by 
my composure that I knew her re- 
treat ; and he determined to follow 
my movements and to trace her. 
He did so—and he was present at 
our marriage. 

“This man must have combined 
in his nature the fire of the volcano 
with the coolness of the glacier. 
From that day he resolved to devote 
his life to following and watching us. 
He resolved to watch us secretly, 
until an opportunity might arise for 
coming between us. He knew him- 
self powerless to come between us 
and our love then. He could wait— 
he could watch ; but one day Fran- 
cesca should be his. And thus, 
during that one year of bliss, had he 
dogged our footsteps. Unseen and 
unknown, he had followed us and 
marked us ; and whilst he had some- 
times fled from the sight of our love, 
maddened by jealously, he had re- 
turned, when the paroxysm was over, 
to pursue unflinchingly the purpose 
to which he had devoted himself. 

“ He nearly maddened me with 
his recollections. He spoke of 
bright days on the banks of the 
Arno—he spoke of the orange-groves 
of Cintra—of the perfumed breezes 
of Andalusia—and wherever we had 
wandered, there had he been also, 
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watching us from day to day, the 
serpent in our Eden—with all the 
serpent’s cunning. 

** Antonio, whom I had trusted im- 
plicitly, had become Fieschi’s tool. 
Without: this precaution, he could 
never during that year have carried 
out his purpose. Without his con- 
nivance it would have been impos- 
sible, at a later period, to deceive 
Francesca. 

“When I was recalled to Eng- 
land, and he found that I was de- 
tained there, he determined to make 
one onward move in his vile scheme. 
He soon presented himself to Fran- 
cesca, who of course remembered 
him ; and taking advantage of his 
knowledge of all that had passed dur- 
ing that year, he represented him- 
self as having-received a letter from 
me, entrusting him with our secret, 
and authorising him to visit Fran- 
cesca. It was not strange that Fran- 
cesca believed him. She knew the 
secrecy that I had so carefully ob- 
served, and she might well think it 
impossible for any stranger to know 
what Fieschi knew unless I had 
revealed it to him. 

“You must imagine the details 
for yourself, Hubert—how my letters 
to her were at first intercepted oc- 
casionally, till at last not one was 
permitted to reach her—how many 
of hers to me were intercepted — 
how he insinuated doubts of my 
faith to her—doubts which shescorn- 
ed, and yet which tortured her as 
my absence was prolonged, and my 
silence amazed her. And then—oh ! 
crowning villany! how with care 
and skill he forged letters apparently 
addressed to himself by me, so well 
imitating my handwriting, betraying 
such intimate knowledge of things 
which Francesca believed to be only 
known to herself and to me, that she 
never for a moment could have sus- 
pected treachery. As time passed on, 
those letters spoke of Francesca as 
of one whom I had loved, but of 
whom I had wearied. After the 
lapse of several months they spoke 
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of our marriage as a false marriage. 
It was after this time that she never 
addressed me. The letters seemed 
to consult Fieschi, who professed 
to show them to her with reluctance, 
as an imperative duty, as to how I 
could best break off my connexion 
with her. He told me that he 
studied her moods, and ever caused 
those letters to contain whatever he 
thought at the moment might best 
advance his scheme. He never dared 
to speak of love to her. He told her 
that it was as a brother, as a friend 
only, that he approached her. He 
felt that to utter one word of love 
would be to be driven from her 
presence. He could wait—his time 
was still to come. 

“ T will not repeat the description 
that he gave me of her feelings under 
this slow torture—the doubt—the 
anguish—the indignation—the des- 
pair—which by turns possessed her. 

“Tt was when my father died, and 
Fieschi felt that any day might 
bring me to Naples, that he knew 
that the time was come to hazard 
the last stroke. My illness and de- 
lay served his purpose well. He 
forged one of these letters from me 
to himself, and whilst it announced 
my father’s death, it forbade him to 
let Francesca learn this event, as I 
proposed returning to Naples in- 
stantly to make some final arrange- 
ments for her, and quitting her again 
on the pretext of my father’s health, 
leaving her to learn from him, after 
my final departure, the real nature of 
the tie between us, and the impossi- 
bility of my seeing her again, as my 
return to England would speedily be 
followed by my marriage, an event 
which had hitherto only been post- 
poned by the state of my father’s 
health, which was now slightly im- 
proving. 

“This letter, ‘with feigned reluc- 
tance, he put into Francesca’s hand. 
He had prepared the way for several 
months, and whilst at times his ever- 
respectful sympathy had been reject- 
ed with apparent scorn by his un- 
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happy victim, there had been times 
when, in her despair and misery, she 
had listened to his offers of assist- 
ance, if in any way he could serve 
her in her extremity, by aiding her 
to remove herself and her child be- 
yond the reach of one who had so 
outraged and deceived her. 

“Fieschi told me how cautiously 
he had insinuated this first hint of 
quitting my roof—how passionately 
she had refused to listen to the pro- 
posal—how she said that she would 
die there in her despair, but she 
never would voluntarily separate 
from me. He told me how he had 
recurred to the idea again and again, 
as opportunity offered, until she had 
become in a manner familiarised 
with it; and then he told me of this 
last letter, speaking of my intended 
marriage in England. 

“ Its effect at first terrified him. A 
paroxysm of agony, before which he 
told me he cowered in dread, shook 
her frame, and when that had passed, 
she clasped her child to her bosom, 
and in dull, silentdespair she listened 
to him, as he proposed that she should 
not await the coming of her heartless 
destroyer, but, under his care, seek a 
refuge from the ignominious position 
to which I again proposed condemn- 
ing her for a time, by coming to the 
Villa Lontana. 

“She listened to him—he never 
spoke of his love. He controlled 
all outward expression of it, and he 
told me that he was certain that she 
remained utterly unconscious of it, 
absorbed in her misery—looking on 
him as her friend and brother. She 
knew little or nothing of the world. 
Our love had been all the world to 
her. 

“She quitted the Villa Lontana 
that night. She believed that she 
was to be conducted to a convent, 
and she desired him to let it be far. 
from Naples—far from the scenes of 
former bliss and recent suffering. 
She hardly spoke one word after she 
said that she would go. She shut 
herself into her rooms, having listen- 
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ed silently to the arrangements which 
he proposed to her for eluding ob- 
servation. He professed especially 
to desire to avoid Antonio’s observa- 
tion, and she submitted silently to 
all that he proposed. 

“Well, Hubert, he carried her to 
that lonely habitation amongst the 
Pyrenees. He persuaded her that 
a little time spent there would enable 
her more calmly to decide on her 
future course. He had gained great 
influence over her. She was very 
passive after she left Naples, and did 
not exert herself to desire one thing 
more than another. She spent 
months in that retreat. Her mood 
settled into still, sullen despair. 
Fieschi still waited his time. He 
still dared not breath one word of 
love to her. 

“T need not repeat to you all 
that he told me of the anxiety and 
distraction with which he marked 
Francesca’s strange demeanour as 
months passed into a year—her occa- 
sional paroxysms of violence, when 
no words could soothe her ; her sub- 
quent black despondency from which 
no effort could arouse her. I need 
not repeat all this. It is enough to 
tell the end. In two years from the 
time that he had removed her from 
the Villa Lontana, Francesca—my 
wife —was hopelessly insane. 

“‘ He told me that it was long be- 
fore his mind would admit the fear- 
ful truth. He took her from that 
lonely valley. He carried her from 
town to town. He brought her to 
Paris, to procure the very best me- 
dical advice. Her case was pro- 
nounced utterly hopeless, and baffled 
in his ultimate hopes by this terrible 
consequence of his villany, Fieschi 
told me that from that moment he 
was visited by the most horrible re- 
morse. He still hated me ; but for me 
Francesca might have been his. He 
would not have restored her to me 
even then, if even by doing so he 
could have restored her reason. With 
a desperate and strange satisfaction 
he now felt that she depended en- 
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tirely upon him, and he determined You know the end ; you know where 


to devote himself as exclusively to 
caring for her and watching over her 
insanity, as he had ever watched her 
in her brightest’ days, devoured by 
jealousy, tempted on by an undefined 
hope. 

“He carried her again to the 

lonely dwelling amongst the Py- 
renees. He surrounded her with all 
the luxuries that his means _per- 
mitted, and he most solemnly assured 
me that he watched over her as 
a brother might tend a sister. It was 
impossible to entrust her with her 
child ; and, indeed, he said that she 
hardly seemed to miss it when it was 
removed from her. He left the 
child under the care of a respect- 
able family in Paris, when the 
mother’s malady was pronounced 
hopeless. 
_ “T will not speak more of her life 
in that valley after this time. I have 
told enough, and the close of this 
narrative is at hand. 


“* Once, and only once, did Fieschi 


leave her. He was compelled to 
leave her for a few days. It was 
about three years after he had 
brought her back from Paris. He 
left her under the care of the ex- 
perienced attendants who had been 
with her during all that time. She 
was generally gentle and submissive. 
She wanted careful watching; she 
never required restraint. During his 
short absence, with the proverbial 
cunning of insanity, she contrived to 
elude the observation of her attend- 
ants. She escaped from the dwell- 
ing in the valley. When he returned, 
several days had elapsed since her 
departure. The frightened attend- 
ants had found no trace of her. 
They believed that she must have 
destroyed herself. 

** Fieschi traced her ; it took some 
time, but he traced her. How she 
had travelled from that Pyrenean 
valley to Naples it were needless to 
tell now. It would be incredible to 
those who have not known what 
strange method there is in madness, 


and how I found her. 

“ Fieschi had arrived at the Villa 
Lontana in his search on the day 
after I had left it. He had seen 
Antonio, his guilty accomplice, who 
had known nothing of him from the 
day that Francesca had left the Villa 
Lontana with him. He had seen 
Francesca’s grave, and he had re- 
turned to the lonely dwelling amongst 
the mountains, to endure his life, 
whilst it lasted, as he best could. 

“‘ This was his confession, Hubert. 
He told me that my daughter lived ; 
he told me that she bore his name, 
and remained at Paris with the family 
to whose care he had consigned her, 
as an infant, seventeen years ago. 
He reminded me that he himself 
was now dying. He raised himself 
in his agony—in his intense earnest- 
ness, and implored my pardon. 

“ T did not speak a word, Hubert ; 
I did not curse him—but I cou/d not 
pardon him then; I left him in 
silence. 

“T have little more to tell. I 
came to Paris, and I sought out the 
family with whom I expected to find 
my daughter. ‘The knowledge that 
she lived had not brought any joy to 
my heart. She never had known 
her mother; I could not forget her 
mother in her. I wished to see her ; 
I wished to see if I could recognise 
my Francesca in her countenance ; 
but it was with a strange indifference 
that I sought her. 

“ Hubert, I have said that pride 
is the curse of our family ; and, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to you, 
it is ¢rwe that even during that jour- 
ney to Paris, when Fieschi’s tale was 
still sounding in my ears, still wring- 
ing my heart—even then I thought 
how unlikely it was that my daughter 
could have been brought up in such 
a way as to make me wish to pre- 
sent her as my daughter and heiress. 
I have said that you had been my 
solitary tie to life. I had long re- 
garded you as my heir. 1 had anti- 
cipated your marriage. I had never 
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thought of being called on to open 
my heart to my living child. If I 
could have had her placed in my 
arms as she was on the only day on 
which I ever saw her, long years ago 
—a little infant—I might have felt 
differently. That little infant sleep- 
ing on its mother’s bosom was in my 
mind now, but what had that pic- 
ture from my memory to do with the 
girl of nineteen whom I was now to 
see? She bore her young mother’s 
name—she might bear her features 
also ; but she had never heard that 
mother’s voice from her earliest in- 
fancy. 

“Occupied with such feelings, I 
reached Paris, and sought Fran- 
cesca’s abode. You may imagine 
howthose feelings were strengthened 
by the tidings which greeted me, 
My daughter—she who could only 
find a place in my heart’s memory 
as a little infant—she was married— 
she had been married for some 
weeks, and gone with her husband 
to England. 

“T asked his name and his position ; 
and when I heard that my daughter’s 
husband was an Italian, whose pro- 
fession called him to England, who 
was, in short, one of the orchestra 
of the Italian Opera in London, 
then, Hubert, you can hardly wonder 
that in my pride I felt at once that 
it was utterly and absolutely impos- 
sible for me to claim and recognise 
my child. She had married in the 
station in which she had been 
placed. She had not married as 
the daughter of Sir Lionel Darcy. 
She could know or suspect nothing 
of her birth, She was happy now 
—why should I disturb the current 


Earlscourt, 


[June 


of her life? Why should I displace 
you for one who could never know 
herrights? She might not be happy 
in the position to which she was 
rightfully born—so different from 
her present life, even if I determined 
on placing her there. 

“ Such thoughts, such arguments, 
decided me. I sometimes think 
even now that I see right and reason 
in them. But sometimes, Hubert, 
I think that I have committed a most 
unnatural crime in not recognising 
Francesca’s child. I think of the 
mother—the hapless mother, and I 
feel that her child should have been 
dear to me under any circumstances. 
I think of the child—of her husband 
—of her position—and I feel that I 
cannot call her to Earlscourt during 
my life. 

“‘T have never even see her. Is 
it because I have wronged her that 
I have shrunk from seeing her? I 
have provided for her. A certain 
allowance, sufficient for her position, 
is anonymously paid to her by my 
bankers yearly, a sum not large 
enough to excite too much atten- 
tion, but sufficient in her rank of life 
to provide for herevery comfort. This 
allowance is secured to her whilst 
she lives, and will be continued to 
any children whom she may have, 
I believe that those who execute 
my wishes on the subject consider 
her as my illegitimate child. And 
this, Francesca—this is surely an 
outrage on your innocent memory. 

“ Hubert, my tale is ended. If 
in my last hours I am led to restore 
my child to her proper place, once 
more I can only implore of you not 
to curse my memory.” 


(To be continued.) 
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I HEARD one reared ’mid reedy fens 

Intoning songs on human life ; 
And one who, deep in Scottish glens, 

Grew sturdy for the coming strife ; 
The one is sickly in his views, 

Where death too largely enters in ; 
The other limned with livelier hues 

The world, and wagged a merry chin. 
The native air that nurtured these 

Two sons of song inspired their thought. 
The one had heard the talk of seas, 

With brawling breezes, mountain caught ; 
His song is as the tramp of steeds. 

The other pipes a sickly note, 
For he was nursed by marshy reeds, 

Where white pond-lilies sway and float. 


One sang of love and youth, and told 
The story of tough battle-fields ; 
His page shows men of manly mould, 
And brightens with the flash of shields. 
The other’s knights, though brave, are more 
Like celibates in armour clear ; 
His dame, some languid Eleanore, 
Who pines by miasmatic mere. 
One nerves the heart and clears the sky, 
Yet singeth “ willow,” too, right well ; 
And at fit seasons wakes the sigh, 
As with his lay of Rosabelle. 
The other's face, all blurred with tears, 
Still turns towards the setting sun ; 
He grasps the hands of dying years, 
And banshees haunt his Helicon. 
We are not mutes, but soldiers born 
To wrestle—sound the fife and drum ; 
With banners flaunting to the morn, 
And not with arms reversed, we come 
Adown the pathway of quick years, 
The ever-changing skies, above 
This vale that we call one of tears, 
God looks on with undying love, 
We die, and yet we do not part. 
The grave has not the power to sever. 
God’s cross, once graven on the heart, 
Unites for ever and for ever. 
I love the languid Eleanore, 
Her sad, sweet face, and dreamy smile ; 
3ut health is on Loch-Katrine’s shore, 
With Ellen in her fairy isle. 











R. C. F. HANnNay. 

























































































































































(102,) A.D. 1726.—LORD WyNDHAM 
(Thomas Wyndham), grandson of Sir 
William Wyndham, who had been 
one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas in England, in the 
reign of Charles II., was called to 
the bar in 1690, and appointed 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas 
in July, in1724. Deeply versed in the 
mysteries of the law, and thorough- 
ly conversant with the state of Irish 
politics, he was recommended by 
the primate’ to the king, as the 
fittest to fill the vacant seat on the 
woolsack. George II. had now 
(we speak of 1727) ascended the 
throne—in his electoral dominions 


in Germany, the Catholic religion‘ 


was freely tolerated and was not sub- 
ject to those penalties which were 
so acceptable alike to the Parlia- 
ments of England and of Ireland. 
The hopes of the Irish Catholics 
were therefore excited; they ex- 
pected a similar toleration; and 
a congratulatory address was pre- 
pared and presented, by the leading 
members of that religion, to the 
Lords Justices,of whom the Chancel- 
lor was one. ‘The address was read 
by Lord Delvin, and a reply was ex- 
pected ; but their Excellencies, turn- 
ing away, left the chamber, without 
either vouchsafing an answer, or 
bowing in acknowledgment, and the 
address was never forwarded to the 
king ; nay more, the extraordinary 
proceedings we have described were 
immediately followed by the Act 
1 Geo. II. ch. ix. sec. 7, which entire- 
ly disfranchised the Catholics, and 
deprived them of the last remaining. 
vestige of civil rights. But not Pa- 
pists only, but the very converts 


1 Boulter’s Letters, p. 85. 
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from Popery were objects of sus- 
picion, If one statute prevented a 
Papist becoming a solicitor, another 
statute excluded from the bar those 
Protestant converts from Popery 
who had not yet been seven years 
converted. ‘“‘We must be all un- 
done,” writes Primate Boulter, “ if 
the profession of the law get into the 
hands of the converts, where it has 
already got, and where it every day 
gets more and more.” 

We have now reached the year 
1728 ; and it was on the 3rd of 
February, in that year, that the 
Chancellor, surrounded by many 
peers, then resident in Dublin, pro- 
ceeded with great pomp to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new 
Houses of Parliament, in College 
Green. On the 5th of October, 1731, 
he was raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Baron Wyndham, of 
Finglas ; and on the same day he 
presided in, the House of Peers, 
when the never - ending terrors of 
Popery were again brought up, to 
disturb the repose of the legislature. 
It was complained, that “in spite of 
the laws in force, Popery was on the 
increase, and that the monasteries 
were multiplying everywhere.” A 
commission was, in consequence, at 
once issued, directed to the sheriffs 
of the counties of Galway and Mayo, 
for the purpose of instituting an in- 
quiry into the state of the proscribed 
religion within those counties. The 
inquisition was made, and the sheriffs 
presented their returns. Both those 
documents, of remarkable inte- 
rest, inform us concerning the 
several monasteries then inhabited, 
though now in ruins” “ The return 


2 Lords’ Journals, vol. iii. p. 150. 
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made by John Browne, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the County Mayo, sets 
forth that there are within that 
county fifteen friaries, which have 
their respective abbots and _ friars, 
appointed as heads to each fraterni- 
ty or society, who constantly reside 
upon their farms, which they take 
from the Popish inhabitants near 
their respective abbeys, and general- 
ly go by another name than their 
own,” the returns of the said abbeys 
and friaries, and the several orders to 
which they belong, are as follows :'— 
** ROSSERICK, order of St. Francis ; 
Moyne, Friars Minor ; RATHBRAN, 
Dominican ; BuRRISHOOLE, Mur- 
RISK, STRADE; BALLYHAUNIS, Au- 
gustinian Hermits 3 BALLENSNEALE, 
Carmelites; Mayo; BALLINROBE ; 
BALLINTOBER and Conc, the head 
of Cong Abbey‘ being called Lord 
Abbot ; OrcLarE, Predicants ; Bur- 
RESCANA, Augustinian Hermits. The 
number of abbots and friars residing 
in the .aforesaid abbeys and friaries 
are generally about 115, besides 
stroller and vagabond friars, who are 
frequently in the country. They 
have their support by begging 
about. They likewise marry Pro- 
testants and Papists, insomuch 
that one-third of the Protestants 
are married to Popish wives, which 
is vastly prejudicial to the interest 
of that country, wherein there are 
twelve Papists to one Protestant.” 
The return made by the High 
Sheriff of the Co. Galway states, 
that there are ten friaries in the 
County Galway, viz :—at Loughrea, 
Meelick, Portumna, Kinnelehan, 
Athenry, Knockmoy, Clare — Gal- 
‘way, Ross’ near Headford, Dun- 
more, Kilconnell, and at Aughrim. 
The return of the mayor of the 
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town of Galway is of much local 
interest, but of two great length 
to find place in these memoirs. 
Those returns were followed by the 
immediate disarming of the whole 
Catholic population. Lord Wynd- 
ham again, in 1734, presided in 
the Upper House, when enactments, 
not only against Popery, but against 
converts from Popery, were passed.”® 

In 1739, the new Parliament 
House was completed ; and it is re- 
corded that in the same year a trial 
of one of the Peers, Lord Santry, 
took place within its walls. The 
vanity of the writers of that day, by 
whom the event is recorded, is mani- 
fested in the pompous description 
given of this empty ceremonial ;— 
how the Chancellor proceeded in 
state from his residence in Stephen’s 
Green, how he entered the House 
of Peers, and how he was received 
by their lordships standing as he 
passed. But when it is told that all 
this solemn mimicry of the ceremo- 
nials of Westminster Hall was merely 
the ushering in of a case of a drunken 
nobleman, indicted for the murder 
of a poor man at a fair, one can 
hardly suppress a smile as he repeats 
that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,’ The 
trial, which might have been speedily 
concluded at a county assizes, lasted 
here over several days. Lord Santry, 
it appeared, was attending the fair 
of Palmerstown, on the gth of August, 
1738, when, bloated with ale and 
maddened with punch, he rushed 
from a tent where he had been spend- 
ing the early part of the day, and, 
without any, even the slightest, pro- 
vocation, stabbed a poor and unof- 
fending man, named Laughlin Mur- 
phy, to the heart. A verdict of 


! For the History of Rosserick and Moyne see Burgundian MSS., by Rev C. P. Meehan. 


2 De Burghos Hibernia Dominicana. 


3 For the several other abbeys in this list, vide Archdall’s Irish Monasticon ; and for 
the constitutions of these religious orders, vide Holsteni Codex Regularum—lIndex. 

4 The decay of those venerable ruins has been arrested by the late Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guiness, the restorer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

5 The writer of those pages has spent much time in restoring the ruins of this grand 


old abbey. 
6 7th Geo. II. cap. vi. 





He has also written its history, which has now passed through two editions. 
7 Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. ili. p. 89. 
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guilty, “upon their honours,” was 
brought in, and Lord Santry was 
solemnly sentenced to death by Lord 
Wyndham, who presided as Lord 
High Steward during the trial. The 
old adage here again was true, “ one 
law for the rich and another for the 
poor.” The noble assassin was par- 
doned, and thus the whole tragic 
scene, which cost the nation many 
hundreds of pounds, ended in no- 
thing. In the autumn of the same 
year, the Chancellor, for reasons now 
unknown, resigned the seals, “ to 
the regret of every honest or intel- 
ligent Irishman, having rendered his 
name memorable in England for 
wisdom, public spirit, and eloquence, 
a subject of grateful regret to the 
Irish nation. His retreat was also 
unmarked by pension, place, or re- 
version ; not that such rewards are 
ill suited or unbecoming the guiefus 
of an able and impartial judge.” 
The last years of his life were spent 
in England, where he died without 
issue, In 1745, when the title became 
extinct.’ 

(103.) A.D. 1739. Lord JocELYN 
(Robert Jocelyn).*—The remote his- 
tory of this ancient family extends 
backwards through a thousand years. 
Filling high places in the Church in 
times long before the Reformation, 
the names of the Jocelyns are to be 
found on the rolls of the archbishops 
of Canterbury and the bishops of 
Salisbury,‘ and amongst the abbots, 
the commanders, and the priors of 
these religious houses, which, in their 
ruins, are even now the glory of 
England. Robert Jocelyn was called 
to the bar in 1706, became Solicitor- 
General for Ireland in 1727, and 
Attorney-General in 1730. On the 
retirement of Lord Wyndham from 
the bench, in 1739,° his professional 








[June 





intimacy with Lord Hardwick se- 
cured for him promotion to the 
highest judicial post in this country. 
He was a gentleman, writes Dr. 
Higg, of unimpeachable political 
character, of amiable private man- 
ners, and distinguished ability. Pos- 
sessed of great historical research, 
he laboured to rescue the darkened 
annals of this country from the fable 
and falsehood with which they were 
surrounded. He was the patron of 
every man of antiquarian learning, 
and amongst them of Harris, whose 
edition of Sir James Ware is so 
familiar to every educated Irish- 
man. 

In 1743, the Chancellor was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
of Newport, in the county of Tippe- 
rary ; and in the same year presided 
as Lord High Steward at the trial of 
another peer, Lord Netherville, at 
the bar of the House of Lords, for 
the murder of a man named Walsh, 
in the County Meath. After a pro- 
tracted inquiry, he was acquitted, 
and the peerage of Ireland thus saved 
from another stain on its history. 
On the 6th December, 1743, the 
Chancellor was stillfurther advanced, 
by patent, to the dignity of Viscount 
Jocelyn. Amongst the many works 
on Irish history which issued from 
the press in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century was one by John Mi- 
chael, tenth Earl of Clanricarde, en- 
titled Zhe Letters and Memoirs of 
Ulrick, Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland during the Re- 
bellion of 1641. Incompiling this 
work, which throws so much light 
on that dismal period, the Earl of 
Clanricarde applied to the Chan- 
cellor for his assistance, when he was 
favoured with the following reply, 





bearing date the 24th June, 1750 :— 


1 Du Higg’s History of the King’s Inns, p. 298, 299. 


2 Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 
4 


5 Du Higg’s King’s Inns, p. 299. 
6 


3 Lodge’s Peerage, by Archdall, vol. iii. p. 260. 
Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanee ; Hooke’s Archbishops of Canterbury. 


The manuscript draft of this work, now lodged in the Rolls Office, Dublin, was 


stolen from the custody of the Master of the Rolls in 1798, and then lodged in the 
Philadelphia Library. In 1867 it was returned by the American to the British Govern- 


ment, who forwarded it to the custody of the Irish Master of the Rolls. 
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** My Lorp,—I should be much ashamed 
at having so long deferred my answer to 
the last letter your lordship honoured me 
with, had I been master of my own time ; 
but I have, in truth, been lately more em- 
ployed than ordinary, and that, I flatter 
myself, will excuse me to your lordship. 

** 1 congratulate you, with the public, on 
your lordship’s resolution to print the valu- 
able remains of your truly noble and ex- 
cellent ancestor, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
whose memory is held in the highest esteem 
by all who are acquainted with the share 
he had in the transactions of his time. For 
my own part, I have so great a veneration 
for his character, that I think myself happy 
in being in any way able to contribute 
towards making it more universally known 
and admired. Your lordship may freely 
command a copy of all the Marquis’s letters 
and papers in my possession, for the greater 
part of which I am indebted to Mr, Donel- 
lan, who allowed me to have them tran- 
scribed from a manuscript-book in which 
they have been entered by the Marquis 
himself; and he has now very readily given 
me leave to furnish your lordship with a 
copy of them. As for the rest, they were 
copied from a manuscript I had purchased, 
which, being the same handwriting, I gave 
Mr. Donellan to complete his collection. 
I have likewise in manuscript a short com- 
parative character of the two great Irishmen 
of that age— the Marquisses of Ormond and 
Clanricarde—drawn up with great judgment 
and candour by my late worthy and learned 
friend, Mr. Justice Lindsay, of the Common 
Pleas here I enclose it to your lordship, 
that you make what use of it you think 
proper. 

‘* My lord, your lordship’s most obe- 
dient and humble servant, ‘* JOCELYN.” 


He then encloses “characters” 
of those two noblemen of whom he 
speaks.' His lordship was twice 
married ; first toa daughter of a Mr. 
Anderson of the County Worcester, 
and secondly to the widow of Lord 
Ross. Dying on the 25th of 
October, 1756, he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Rebert, who was 
created Earl of Roden on the 6th 
September, 1771, and who was 
great grandfather of Robert, the 
present Peer. 

(104.) A.D. 1756.—Lorp Bowes 
(John Bowes) was called to the 
English bar on the 29th of June, 
1718. Unsuccessful in England, he 
resolved to try his fortune in the 
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sister country, and was accordingly 
called to the Irish bar in Michael- 
mas term, 1725. One of the most 
accomplished orators of his day, he 
soon rose to the foremost ranks of 
his profession. Created sergeant 
in 1727, he became Solicitor-General 
in 1730; and in 1739, was counsel 
for the Crown on the trial of Lord 
Santry at the bar of the House of 
Lords. His speech on that occasion, 
which was a masterpiece of elo- 
quence, is thus described by Dr. 
Rendle, protestant Bishop of Derry : 
“ Bowes, the Solicitor-General, had 
an opportunity of shewing himself 
to the highest advantage. I always 
thought him an, admirable speaker, 
but never imagined him half so great 
aman as I do at present. He did 
not use one severe word against the 
unhappy Lord, nor omitted one 
severe observation that truth could 
dictate. I never heard, and never 
read so perfect a piece of eloquence ; 
its beauty arose from its true sim- 
plicity and unaffected ornaments— 
from the strength and light of his 
reason—the fairness, and candour, 
and good nature of his heart—from 
the order and disposition of what 
he said—the elegance and fulness of 
his expressions—the shortness and 
propriety of his reflections—the mu- 
sic of his voice, and the gracefulness 
of his elocution. They were all won- 
derful indeed.” In the autumn of 
the same year, he became Attorney- 
General ; and in 1741 was raised to 
the dignity of Chief-Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. - 

Assisted by Barons Dawson and 
Mountney, Chief-Baron Bowes pre- 
sided, in 1743, at the trial of Annes- 
ley against Lord Anglesea, a trial re- 
markable in the annals of the courts 
of justice, and memorable in the 
romance of the peerage. This was 
an action (in legal phraseology), an 
ejectment on the title brought by 
the plaintiff, James Annesley, young 
in years but old in sufferings, the 


1 Vide Clanricarde’s Memoirs, xix. 
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eldest son of Lord and Lady Altham, 
to recover from his uncle the here- 
ditary estates of which he, the victim 
of cruelty and crime, had been un- 
justly deprived. Lord and Lady 
Altham had been married for several 
years, and no child as yet had 
blessed their union. Her husband 
had long loved her, but that love 
was on the wane; and the story 
of the marriage of Elkana, the 
son of Jeroham the Ephrathite, 
with his wife, Anna,’ told in the 
simple language of the writer of the 
Inspired Book, washere again repeat- 
ed. Reproaches were not wanting 
on either side, and we may antici- 
pate how— 
** Ruder words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin ; 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day.’’s 
Unhappiness had settled on their 
path, separations and reconciliations 
had occurred in their life more than 
once ; but at length it was, after eight 
years, a son was born to their house, 
and he was called James Annesley. 
But even then her husband’s love 
had not returned, the bloom was 
not restored to her faded cheek, nor 
the lustre to her eye that was dimmed 
with many atear. The charms of 
loveliness were gone, other smiles 
had won from his sorrowing wife 
the affections of Lord Altham. 
The influence of the wife had 
departed to return no more, her 
child was sent away from her to 
the fosterage of a woman named 
Lundy; and Lady Altham, cast 
with insult from her husband’s pre- 
sence, returned to her friends in 
London, where, oppressed with the 
load of life, she died of a broken 
heart, in 1729. Her dying hour was 
not embittered by the knowledge 
of the unexampled sufferings of that 
child whose miseries were the sub- 
ject of inquiry in the case now tried 
in the Court of Exchequer. 

After remaining with his nurse for 

1 Samuel, chap. i. 2 Lal 
3 Gentleman s Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 39. 
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the first six years of his life, he was 
returned to his father’s, though not 
to his mother’s care; and now the 
unbounded influence of the wicked 
woman who presided in Lady 
Altham’s place was brought to bear 
against young James Annesley, who 
was driven at last from his father’s 
house, and became a_ homeless 
wanderer on the streets of Dublin. 
The expenses and debts of Lord 
Altham, from the day his wife de- 
parted from under the shade of his 
roof, rapidly increased ; he therefore 
determined to raise, by mortgage of 
his estates, as much money as would 
extricate him from present difficul- 
ties, and enable him to follow his 
unhallowed pleasures ; but he forgot 
that the estates were entailed on his 
son, with, in the event of his son’s 
death, a limitation to his brother. 
The brother was willing to assist him 
in effecting the loan, provided he 
should himself receive a portion of 
the borrowed money. The existence 
and youth of the son were a fatal 
barrier. In this emergency it was 
agreed on that they should pretend 
that young Annesley had died. 
While negotiations were pending, 
Lord Altham—or Lord Anglesea, 
rather, for he had sometime pre- 
viously inherited this higher title 

died, and was buried with all the 
honours due to his high position. 
His brother attended the funeral as 
chief mourner; “but there was 
another, and a more sincere mourner 
than the successful inheritor to his 
title: a poor boy, twelve years of 
age, half naked and barefooted, wept 
over his father’s grave.”*» The quick 
eye of the Earl (for so we shall call 
him) soon detected him whom he 
supposed to have been removed by 
his brother ; it was therefore for him 
to do what had been left undone. 
To kidnap the boy was a necessity ; 
and it was only due to the care and 
the prowess of a butcher who took 
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the nephew under his protection, 
that for a time the efforts of the uncle 
were unsuccessful. It is told of this 
man, that on one occasion by sheer 
strength, he fought and vanquished 
no less than half-a-dozen emissaries 
despatched to seize the child. In 
an unguarded moment, however, 
James Annesley at last was caught. 
He was hurried on board a vessel 
lying in the Liffey, which at once 
sailed for America; where the un- 
happy boy was sold as a slave toa 
planter. For thirteen years was the 
youthful Earl of Anglesea scorched 
by the summer sun of America, 
subjected to the slave-driver’s lash, 
and condemned to herd with the 
black men of the line, and was often 
stabbed in his fruitless efforts to 
escape from his tormentors. 
Annesley, in his captivity, found 
more sympathisers than one—he was 
loved by his master’s daughter and 
by a slave of the Irokese nation.' 
‘The warm blood of the Indian girl 
could not brook the rivalry of the 
daughter of her slave-master. She 
accused her of an attachment to 
Annesley, and then rushed at her, 
seized her, and would have killed her 
on the spot, had they not been sepa- 
rated by some persons passing at the 
moment. Seeing the dreadful con- 
sequence of so rash an act, the slave 
girl rushed wildly to the brow of a pre- 
cipice that overhung an adjacent tor- 
rent, and plunging herself in, ended 
at once her love and her life. Sold 
to another master, the noble slave 
escaped at last, and found his way 
to Jamaica, where he volunteered as 
a sailor on board a man-of-war. 
‘There he made himself known to 
Admiral Vernon, who then com- 
manded the West Indian Fleet. 
His exalted rank was at once recog- 
nised, and the account of his case 
was written home to the Prime 
Minister. He wasdischarged. His 
discharge soon came to the know- 
ledge of Lord Anglesea, and the 
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false earl at once prepared to defend 
his usurped title and possessions. 
The most eminent lawyers at the 
English and Irish bars were retained 
to defend an action which had not 
even yet been threatened. Annesley 
at length arrived, and Lord Anglesea 
felt that the hour of retribution had 
come ; he therefore resolved to give 
up the estate and retire to France, 
if he could obtain from the plaintiff 
a certain sum of money. A circum- 
stance, however, occurred that al- 
tered his resolution. Young Annes- 
ley had been spending some time 
with a relative of his near London; 
it was on an afternoon early in May, 
1742, he accompanied a labourer, 
named Egglestone, on a poaching 
excursion, when the gun accidentally 
went off, and the unfortunate Eggle- 
stone was shot dead. An oppor- 
tunity now presented itself to Lord 
Anglesea of getting his nephew 
hanged. He was at once indicted 
for wilful murder at the Sessions 
House in the Old Bailey, and no 
stone was left unturned by the earl 
to secure a conviction. ‘The case 
occupied a considerable time, but, 
after a patient hearing, and without 
leaving the box, the jury brought in 
a verdict of not guilty.? Returning 
to Ireland, Annesley was recognised 
by many, who, on the trial, swore to 
his identity. For twelve long days 
were the legitimacy and the identity 
of the plaintiff the subject of pro- 
tracted inquiry at the bar of the 
Court of Exchequer. His counsel 
were Serjeant Marshal, Serjeant 
Tisdal, Mrs. Lill, and nine other ex- 
perienced and able lawyers. For 
the defendant there appeared the 
Attorney-General, St. George Cau- 
field ; the Solicitor-General, Warden 
Flood ; Eaton Stannard, Recorder of 
Dublin ; Prime Serjeant Malone, the 
greatest orator of his day ; and a host 
of the leaders of the bar. 

The opening speech of the plain- 
tiff’s counsel, and the harrowing de- 


2 Ib. vol. xvii. p. 1094-1140, 
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tails of his sufferings, awakened the 
sympathies of the civilised world, 
and enlisted them on his behalf. 
The case of the defendant was that 
the plaintiff was not the son of Lord 
and Lad~ Altham, but was the fruit 
of an_usJawful connexion between 
the deceased nobleman and a woman 
in humble life. Evidence was given 
on both sides, the examination and 
cross-examination of the many wit- 
occupied eleven days. At 
length, on the morning of 

twelfth, Chief- Baron Bowes pro- 
ceeded to deliver his charge to the 
jury, in an address which has been 
pronounced by contempora 
nals as a masterpiece of judic 


nesses 


se 
forensic eloquen¢ e.! 

The Chief-Baron was followed by 
his learned brethren, Barons Dawson 
and Mountney. Countless multitudes 
were grouped around the court durin; 
the trial; and there they remained 
from early morning until far in 
night, discussing the evidence 
the chances of a verdict. But when 
it became known that the jury were 
“in,” the swaying multitudes watched 
in suspense every movem« nt around 
the court. ‘The anxiety deepened as 
the night was closing around them. 
er the 


‘The jury-room, then directly o1 


court. was approached by a winding 
ise that led to it from the hall. 
On the last trial, 
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courts, then held on the south side 
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l, f +] saint ll uit 
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No 
broke on the ear as the passing 


hour w 
thousands was hushed. sound 
figures 
were seen, by the dim lamps, to de 
scend to the court. The jury had 
come in with the verdict. The 
painful anxiety was at length inter 
rupted by the sound of many voices 
in one uproarious shout, proclaiming 
from within that the verdict was for 
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the plaintiff. Like wildfire the intel- 
ligence spread over the city; and 
before the break of the morning, 
bonfires, blazing from the hills, an 
nounced, with the rapidity almost of 
the modern telegraph, to the remotest 
parts of the country, that the unex 
ampled sufferings of James Annesley 
were finished. ‘The trial ended, Chief 
Baron Bowes returned to his resi- 
dence in Drumcondra. His carriage 
was surrounded, all along the line, 
by thronging multitudes, who cheered 
him to the echo for his blameless 
conduct in that memorable case ; 
but young Annesley was not yet 
relea his troubles. In the 
foll g Hilary term a new trial 

moved for and granted; but 
before it came on to be heard he 
was released from earthly anxieties, 
and found, it 1s hoped, in another 
world that happiness which, from 
the cradle to the grave, was denied 
him in this.? 

On the death of Lord Jocelyn, in 
1756, Chief-Baron Bowes was pro 
moted to the Chancellorship ; and on 
the 15th of August, 1758, was raised 
to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
PRowes, of Clonlyan, ‘That the mind 
the Chancellor, adorned though 
it was with many virtues, was dark 
ened with the dismal prejudices of 
the times, is too well known to re- 
quire even proof. His lordship laid 
it down maxim, that every 
person in this realm of Ireland must 
he presumed to be a member of the 
Established Church ; and in such 
language did he express himself in 
reference to a case that occurred in 
175 a wealthy Catholic, 


sed from 
( wing 


was 


of 


as 


a 


59, when 
named Laurence Saul, was indicted 
for having harboured a young lady 
who sought refuge in his house, to 
avoid being compelled by her friends 
to conform the Established 
Church. Lord Bowes is reported to 
have said, that “the laws did not 


to 


seen in Sir Bernard Burke's Vicissitudes of 
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presume that a Papist had existence 
in this country, nor could they 


breathe without the connivance of 


the government.”! 

In 1759, the city of Dublin was 
agitated by violent tumults, in con- 
sequence of a proposal for a union 
between England and Ireland. An 
enraged Protestant mob, filling every 
avenue that led to the Houses of 
Parliament, insulted the peers, and 
dragged the Lord Chancellor from 
his carriage, and obliged him to 
swear on the spot that he would 
oppose with all his might every 
attempt to promote a union between 
the twokingdoms. Conceiving that 
an oath taken before themselves 
would not be binding on the Chan- 
cellor’s conscience, they stopped the 


Chief-Justice, and compelled him 
to administer the oath to Lord 
Bowes.’ 


With the accession of George IIL., 
in 1760, a new era was ushered in. 
The morning light of religious liberty 


was then breaking in on the long 


night of religious intolerance. In 
1762, a bill was passed, without 
even a division, in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, to enable Catholics to lend 
their money on the security of real 
property. The measure, it is true, 
was at the time suppressed in En- 
gland, but it became the law of the 
land in both countries before many 
years. In 1763, the Chancellor, 
whose health was now beginning to 
give way under the increasing load 
of years, spent much time in assist- 
ing others to prepare for the press 
a work with which every lawyer is 
familiar, and entitled Zhe Jrish Sta- 
tutes. ‘Vhough professing to contain 
the statutes at large, it must be ad 
mitted that in those volumes, twenty 


1 Memoirs of Charles O’Conor, p 


377. 


2 Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol iii. p. 
reader is referred to the Life 
Mayazine, vol. |xxvi. p. 50. 

* For the unprinted statutes, vide Life of Lord Chancellor the Earl 


3 For the Statute of Kilkenny the 
Le Revi—Dudblin University 
vol. Ixxvi p. 162. 

5 Vide Carew MSS. a.p. 


Lords’ Journals, Ir, vol. iv. p. 378. 
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in number, not one-half of the Acts 
of Parliament, passed in Ireland 
from the 3rd of Edward IL., a.p. 
1310, to the Revolution of 1688, 
are printed. Thus, while Acts 33rd 
of Henry VI., chap. iii., and roth 
Henry VII., chap. viii, recite and 
amend the celebrated statute of 
Kilkenny, 40th Edward III., this 
statute itself is not set forth * so 
also the statutes of Edward IV., the 
majority of which,in Norman French, 
are untranslated and unprinted.* A 
list of many of those unpublished 
statutes may be read with much ad- 
vantage in the Carew Aa 
lately published in London.* 

In 1766, the House of Lords, 
acknowled; ging the long and valuable 
services of the Chancellor, resolved 
“that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Kxcellency, the Lord 
Lieutenant, requesting thi t his Ex- 
cellency will lay before his oe 
the request of = House, that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to grant the Lord C hancellor £ 1000 
in addition to his customary ‘allow- 
ance as Speaker of this House, in 
approbation of his lordship’s parti- 
cular merit and faithful services in 
that high station.”® 

The threescore-and-ten spoken 
of in the book of Job, as the term of 
the life of man, was now passed by 
Lord Bowes, and he was rather 
nearing to four-score of years. He 
accordingly turned his thoughts to 
his apj roaching dissolution. With- 
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in each succeeding line of that well- 
considered document. Far other- 
wise was the reality ; little removed 
from poverty, though living on a 
princely income, he gives a few 
miserable legacies to his servants 
and others about him. At length, 
dying at his residence near Drum- 
condra, in the county of Dublin, on 
the 22nd July, 1767, his remains 
were laid in the crypt of Christ 
Church, and an unpretentious slab 
was erected to his memory, in the 
nave of that cathedral, by his brother, 
bearing this simple inscription— 
“Sacred to the memory of Joun, 
Lorp Bowes, late Lorp CHANCEL- 
LoR of IRELAND, who died in, the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, 22 July, 
1767. This monument is erected 
by his affectionate brother, Rumsey 
Bowes, Esq.” 





[June 





Bowes is drawn in flattering terms 
by Mr. Francis Vesey, the learned 
editor of the Zrish Statutes. In his 
dedication of that great, though im- 
perfect work to the Chancellor, he 
acknowledges that the laws “have 
been explained, enforced, and car- 
ried into execution by Lord Bowes, 
for five-and-twenty years, in both 
courts of equity [Exchequer and 
Chancery], where his decisions have 
given authority to law. Rare and 
various were the talents,” he con- 
tinues, “with which his lordship 
was blessed, and which made the 
High Court of Chancery a terror to 
fraud, and a protection and comfort 
to every honest man.”' With the 
death of Lord Bowes, the title, 
which was limited “to him and the 
heirs of his body,” expired.” 
OLIVER J. BURKE. 


The public character of Lord 


1 Trish Statutes, vol. ii— Dedication. 





2 Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 


[Nore TO 100TH CHANCELLOR. | 


Lorp Minppteton. —When alluding, in the life of this Chancellor,' 

the torments which the Catholic clergy had to endure in the last olan, 
I was entirely unaware of the existence of a barbarous document, signed 
by this nobleman, and recommending the perpetration of cruelties prac- 
tised in the persecutions of the Roman Emperor Hunneric on the Christian 
priests of his time—cruelties which the untutored savage under the Line 
would be almost incapable of suggesting. Owing to the kindness of John 
P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the learned author of Zhe Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland, we are enabled to lay before our readers a 
copy of that priceless gem of darkened bigotry, which will be read with a 
sigh and a smile by the enlightened Protestants of our day: 


** Council Chamber, Dublin Castle,? 
** 27th of August, 1719. 

**My Lorps,—We herewith transmit to your Excellencies the following bill : —‘ An 
Act for Securing the Protestant Interest of this Kingdom by further Amending the 
several Acts of Parliament made against Papists, and to Prevent the Growth of Popery.’ 
The heads of this bill arose in the House of Commons, who, being sensible (as the truth 
is) that there are now more unregistered Priests and Popish Archbishops, Bishops, 
Jesuits, Friars, and others exercising foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction in this kingdom 
than ever heretofore, notwithstanding the many laws against the same, found it im- 
possible to prevent that evil otherwise than by subjecting persons who should be con- 
victed of being unregistered Popish Priests, Popish Archbishops, &c., to greater penalties 
than those they were liable to by the former acts. After the country | hath paid a sum of 


' Vide Dupiin UNIVERSITY MaGaZINE, May, 1871, page 532, second stitial! 
2 Vide Record Tower, Dublin Castle, under title** Letters into England from 1719 


to 1726.” 
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twenty pounds to the discoverer of every such offender, and been at great expense in 
prosecuting and convicting them of the offence, they are only liable to transportation, 
unless they return after being transported, but for so doing are punishable with death. 
Priests, Friars, &c., are no sooner transported but new ones come over from France, 
Spain, or Portugal, so that their number continues as great as ever. The common Irish 
will never become Protestant or well affected to the crown while they are supplied with 
Priests, Friars, &c., who are the fomenters and disturbers here. So that some more 
effectual remedy to prevent Priests and Friars coming into this kingdom is perfectly 
necessary. The Commons proposed the marking of every person who shail be convicted 
of being an unregistered Priest, Friar, &c., and of remaining in this kingdom after the 
Ist of May, 1720, with a large P to be made with a red hot iron on the cheek. The 
council generally disliked that punishment, and have altered it into that of CASTRATION, 
which they are persuaded will be the most effectual remedy that cam be found out to 
clear this nation of the disturbers of the peace and quiet of the kingdom, and would have 
been very well pleased to have been able to have found out any other punishment which 
might in their opinion have remedied the evil. If your Excellencies shall not be of the 
same sentiments, they submit to your consideration whether the punishment of CAsTRA- 
TION may not be altered to that proposed by the Commons, or to some other effectual 
one which may occur to your lordships’ cousideration, but are fully convinced there is 
an absolute necessity of making the laws against unregistered Priests and Friars more 
severe than it now is. 


‘* There are several other good clauses and provisions in this bill, of which the nation 
will receive great benefit, and which are very needful to be enacted into law. 

‘* We, therefore, desire your Excellencies will be pleased that it may be returned in 
form under the great seal.—We are your Excellencies most humble servants, CHARLES 
PauLeEt, Marquis of Chichester, Duke of Bolton; ALAN Broprick, Lord Middle- 
ton, Chancellor ; JoHN Evans, Bishop of Meath ; JoHN STERNE, Bishop of Clogher ; 
Sir JAMEs BARRY, Lord Santry; OLIVER St. GEORGE; E. WEBSTER; R. TIGHE. 


‘* To their Excellencies the Lords Justices of Great Britain, Whitehall. 


‘Under Cover—To Charles Delafoy, Secretary to their Excellencies the Lords 
Justices of Great Britain, Whitehall.” 


It is true that this shocking suggestion was not complied with; and 
neither was the Chancellor, nor were the others who signed this document, 
gratified by the passing of an act for the perpetration of the cruelties they 
desired to have inflicted. 


[Nore To 1o1st CHANCELLOR. ] 


RicuarD Wesrt.'—This Chancellor, I have informed by John D. 
O’Hanlon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, the learned Under-Treasurer of “ The 
King’s Inns,” was the author of several literary works of merit—namely, 
Discourses on Treasons and Bills of Attainder, which passed through two 
editions ; An Inquiry into the Manner of Creating Peers, which also ran 
through two editions ; 7ke Hecuba: A Tragedy. Some of his papers are 
also to be found in the Freethinker, a periodical essay of great merit, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. I have also to express my 
obligations to Lieutenant-Colonel Weston, of Hunterston House, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, for some valuable information afforded by him with reference 
to Lord Chancellor Weston, Dean of St. Patrick’s, the 86th Chancellor, 
and to which I shall have occasion, when speaking of the several 
families descended from the Chancellors of Ireland, more fully to refer. 

OLIvER J. BURKE, 


1 Letters out of Ireland to England, a.p. '719—Record Tower, Dublin Castle. 









































































































































































































































3ECAUSE we think fit to plead guilty 
when charged with being little more 
than a mere steady-going, practical- 
minded people, with scarcely a tinge 
of the romantic in our nature, and 
lacking the complacent vivacity of 
our continental accusers,—it by no 
means follows that we should pay too 
little attention to the few seasonable 
festivities incident to our chronology. 
Not much does it matter whether we 
do, or do not, “take our pleasure 
sadly,” so long as we arrange that it 
shall be satisfactory to ourselves, and 
to those whom we invite to partici- 
pate with us. Here, at least, our 
pleasures are not “like poppies 
spread.” Can it be questioned that 
with resolute determination we cling 
to the skirts of old customs, which 
those thieves we call modern notions 
so often strive to steal froin us ; for 
dearly dowe love those social anniver- 
saries which make our life more plea- 
sant. What ofour English Christmas? 
In what hearty fashion do we wish 
** peace upon earth, and goodwill to- 
wards men!” How anxious we are to 
take advantage of the season, and 
become “ friends” with those against 
whom we have offended! What if 
the weather be cold and dreary ; we 
can look around and be comforted 
by the assurance that Spring, gentle 
Spring, is quickly coming ; attended 
by those thousand and one beauties 
of which, from time immemorial, 
verse-makers have delighted to sing. 
“ Winter maketh the light heart sad ; 
but thou, thou maketh the sad heart 
gay,” say we, with our entausiastic 
poet, as April puts forth her tender 
shoots, and, in country hedge-sides 
and surburban gardens, timid flowers 
begin to appear. But April weeps 
and dies, and May is born, and soon 
enough goes skipping and laughing 
through the land. “Sweet is the 


Whitsuntide. 
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air with budding haws,” while “ se- 
cluded valleys are ‘“‘ white with blos- 
soming cherry-trees, as if just covered 
with purest snow.” ‘The pert daisy 
uplifts its little eye, growing bolder 
and bolder in the bright sunlight ; 
until an army of them encroach upon 
our glowing meadows, and, without a 
show of hindrance, thereof take pos- 
session. ‘There comes forth, too, the 
golden buttercup; tempting the eager 
fingers of juvenile, would-be dairy- 
maids. Everywhere we have clumps 
of primroses, 


**On bank and brae how thick they grow, 
The self-same hues, the self-same dyes— 
The primroses of long ago !” 

Down in the shadiest places, the 
modest violet hangs its head. We 
gaze around us, see that Spring is 
really here; and exclaim, that this 
world of ours is indeed lovely! And 
then the delicious sounds which greet 
our ears, for 


**It is the season when through all the 
land 
The merle and mavis build, and, build 
ing, sing.” 


Musical, too, are the numerous 
tiny streams, which, as they gleam 
against the distant hills, we cannot 
hear or see move; but which trot 
along down the ravines, and come 
prattling over mossy stones and 
smooth pebbles ; and sing the mer- 
riest of tunes to the blossoming 
boughs, which so lovingly bend over 
them. Quickly “the windy summer 
makes a noise of leaves o’er all the 
land, from sea to sea.” The air is 
filled with fragrance and sweet 
sounds: larks rain music from the 
bright blue sky; and around the 
choicest flowers, the heavy-laden 
bees hum joyfully. June comforts 
us with her roses and nightingales ; 
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and here is our National Carnival, 
WHITSUNTIDE. 

Were we like you, Monsieur and 
Madame, who accuse us of throw- 
ing no heart into our merry-makings, 
we might, perhaps, at this “ feast of 
gladness, when woods and fields 
put off their sadness,” adorn the 
fronts of our shops and town-houses 
with blossoming boughs and field- 
flowers, holding high carnival in the 
streets and squares of our cities. 
But therein we are by no means 
“always gay.” Besides, this is 
really our children’s festival, to 
which we must only go as “ uninvited 
guests, but not unwelcomed.” And 
at this fresh season of vernal beauty, 
to them the great cities of the land 
seem like huge prison-houses. With 
what rare delight do they ramble in 
trim meadows, bright with simple 
flowers ; through’tar-spreading wood- 
lands, which embower many an 
ancient ruin; over purpling wood- 
lands, heavy with their wealth of 
gorse and heather ; along the side 
of brooks and rivers which sweep 
lovingly through the laughing land- 
scape; or by the great longing sea, 
which “hath its pearls” and its 
“ old romantic legends” embowered 
in calm blue depths, pure as the 
children’s thoughts! Come forth 
with us at early morn, when spar- 
rows are twittering underneath the 
grimy eaves, and high among the 
sweet morning air a happy lark 
pours out its soul in music. From 
many a pent-up court and dreary 
alley the little ones flock country- 
wards, Listen, and as their childish 
voices echo along the streets, you 
wili hear them tell each other how 
eagerly they have been anticipating 
their holiday, and how resolutely 
they have garnered up their pence. 
Ah! you are cynical, and _ re- 
peating the time-worn tale, prate 
about the folly of bringing the 
children out at so early an hour, 
and recount the dangers which at- 
tend a journey by river or rail. But 
let us follow them into the couatry. 


Whitsuntide. 
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The “ rush and rattle and roar” of 
the train as it leaves behind it the 
brown patches we call our “ pleasant 
suburbs,” and speeds along between 
high rocks, and through wide val- 
leys threaded by silvery rivulets, 
and over flowery uplands, until it 
draws near some weather beaten 
station, is to their ears the sweetest 
music they could find were they to 
search “the whole world wide.” 
Do you wonder at this when you 
call to mind how many of these 
little ones have been toiling in the 
town, while high on the hills and 
down in the dales the spring-time 
and the early-awakened summer 
have been busy weaving one of the 
most delightful of coverings. This 
happy morning, not for them “on 
the bald street breaks the blank 
day.” They are in the country, 
which they so dearly love. And 
so, on they go, 


“ Through leafy alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies, 
Singing their chant,— 
A band of maidens, 
Gaily frolicking, — 
A band of youngsters, 
Wildly rollicking. 
Trying whose laughter should 
and merriest.” 


be loudest 


How beautiful must seem to them 
the glorious moorlands ! Shall we tell 
of the wondrous sweetness of bird-mu- 
sic stealing from tangled woodland ; of 
the deliciousfragrance ofthe hawthorn 
blossom,which the children pluck and 
carry away in mock triumph ; of the 
“cool and clear, clear and cool,” rip- 
pling of tiny streams, “ revealing in 
their murmur tales of life and 
death ;” of the scented breezes which 
blow freely among the trees, while 
around “ the daisied meads are mu- 
sical with lambs?” Up and down 
the hills, and through the valleys, 
the children ramble, plucking flowers, 
which, for many days to come, will 
brighten dreary chambers in pent-up 
city dwellings. Is there not some 
thing wonderfully suggestive in the 
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garlands which they gather? Here 
comes a merry-faced girl, bearing in 
her tiny hands a large bunch of wall- 
flowers, which some kind-hearted 
cottager has given her. Wall-flowers, 
you know, signiy “ fidelity”—not 
a bad principle to inculcate into 
youthful minds. There are prim- 
roses, too, which, the poet will tell 
you, denote “childhood ;” daisies, 
which speak of childish “ inno- 
cence ;” violets, eloquent of childish 
“modesty.” Do not the poetical 


attributes of these teach you 


** By most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things !” 


Do not they carry conviction into 
wistful minds and hearts, even from 
the remote day 


“ When martyred Dorothea 
From her celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her messengers 
To him who scoffed and doubted ?” 


But now evening is coming on apace 
— a modest maid, with downward- 
looking eyes ;” and broad shadows 
creep along the hill-sides, and nestle 
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fondly in the bosom of the valleys. 
“Over the landscape green” will 
soon lie “the golden horn of the 
rising moon;” and with tired feet 
and heavy eyes our little ones return 
to their homes, feeling all the more 
tired and sleepy because it is dack to 
town. 

Do they forget their brief sojourn 
in the country? Are the influences 
of pleasant sights and sounds soon 
effaced? Let us be neither captious 
nor cynical. Weare growing matter- 
of-fact enough now-a-days, and can 
well afford to return, even at times, 
to uprooted faiths and fanciful be- 
liefs. If it were “ better for man were 
he and nature more familiar friends,” 
assuredly it were, too, better for 
children. To their hearts’ content 
our critics may hold high festival in 
the streets and squares of their fine 
cities. We, with our children, pre- 
fer to wander down woodbine-scent- 
ed lanes, or delightedly climb to 
where the sunshine crowns the hills 
with gold, 

J. M. H. 
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From what inland town starting it 
matters not, but suffice to say that 
one evening the writer found himself 
passing through Great Malvern sta- 
tion, bound for South Wales; and 
after being drafted through that bor- 
ing in the primitive rock of the hill, 
which cost such labour to make, 
soon arrived at the pretty little town 
of Ledbury, placed among tree-clad 
undulations of country, on its own 
little stream. Thence Hereford was 
soon reached, after a run through 
orchards and hop-grounds, for which 
the country is noted. These hop- 
grounds being yet bare as ploughed 
fields, as the season was early spring, 
and having a large quantity of poles 
lying in bundles on the ground, puz- 
zled me a little at first, until it struck 
me what all those stakes and poles 
were for, the number of them hav- 
ing a singular appearance. I must 
only mention one incident of the 
journey. After we had passed Stoke 
Edith, with its fine park, on the slope 
of the hillhouse, massive and wide, 
church close by, small but aspiring— 
and after passing Hereford city,— 
darkness settled over the landscape, 
so that I sat with closed eyes while 
the train sped on. Suddenly a 
traveller opposite jumped off his 
seat, exclaiming, “ There's a fire!” 
and sure enough, at half-a-mile from 
the line a fearful fire was raging, the 
flames wide-spreading and leaping 
up terribly. “It was a farm near 
Querton,” or some-such name, said 
the traveller ; “the building has only 
been put up lately.” As the flames 
seemed to me low in proportion to 
their width, I ventured to suggest it 
might be brushwood ; but no, he 
said, “ it was at that farm.” It was 
with a misgiving and sad interest all 
passengers crowded to the window, 
watching the flames, looking so 


dreadful on the dark country side. 
“Good thing they won’t be gone to 
bed yet,” suggests some one: and 
indeed it was relief to believe so, 
for those flames had a hungry, de- 
vouring appearance. We shortly 
came to the next station. ‘* What 
house is that burning?” asks the 
traveller of the station - master. 
“Gorse on fire,” is the laconic 
reply, given with a smile. Whata 
relief! We sped on: at Llanfihangel 
station (we had then arrived at 
Welsh names) a turbulent passenger 
was roaring out to the guard, while 
we waited our time up, and was 
absolutely making night hideous : 
at length the guard replied, “ Never 
mind, you'll soon be there: asy/um 
at the next station.” 

At a few minutes before nine 
o'clock, I found myself, for the first 
time, in the streets of the good old 
town of Abergavenny. Slept at the 
“ Angel” Hotel that night, and early 
next morning was out along the 
ways of the place, first directing my 
steps to the Castle. You enter un- 
der a massive archway, and pass as 
it were into the twelfth century. Old 
walls ivyclad, clasped of trees, rise 
to a considerable height above the 
Castle enclosure, where evergreen 
oaks of great size, and firs of sundry 
kinds, struggle to gain the upper air. 
Portions of what appears to have 
been the keep, still brave the storms 
of centuries, immovably overlooking 
the rich meadows, and holding con- 
verse yet with red sunsets, much as 
in the far gone time when the 
warrior’s armour clanked along the 
court. Of the pictures of Usk 
scenery, framed in loophole and 
Gothic window, some have much 
beauty, and would repay study of 
composition. This ancient castle 
was founded, it appears, by one Ha- 
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maline de Bohun (or Balun), who 
came across with the Conqueror 
William, and let loose hot war upon 
the unoffendingWelsh : a sad rascal, 
we make no doubt. This man be- 
queathed the castle to a nephew. 
Later on it was captured by the 
Welsh, and the garrison made 
prisoners. Subsequently it passed 
through many hands, becoming 
vested at last in the family of 
Neville, and Earls of Abergavenny. 
You may still descend into a crypt 
or dungeon, where many a brave 
fellow has no doubt languished in 
cold and darkness, beneath the 
brow 


** Of the tall Norman tower that overhangs 
The lucid Usk.” 


Frcem the castle I wended my way 
along Usk side, standing for a space 
on the wide margin of grey stones 
in the bed of the diminished stream, 
hearing the tone of its fleet and 
clear water. 

The Usk! heard of before often- 
times, but never till now tasted, 
seen, and heard. So of old, when 
the naked Ancient Briton stooped 
to drink of thy lucid waves: yea, 
when wild-boar, and rhinoceros, and 
great-horned elk pushed through the 
thickets fringing thy course: flowing 
thus, probably in precisely the same 
bed, when the Greatest Wonder of 
all time was being wrought out at 
old Jerusalem : so, down to the pre- 
sent, with its railways and sub- 
marine cables, and on into the wide 
future, when we, who now stay to 
hear thy prattle with the stones, have 
ceased our noisy lives, and on earth 
been all forgotten ! 

In front of me rose a lofty hill, 
brown with wood and extending far 
each side, coming steeply down to 
the river. Along its upper half 
clouds continued to drift and trail, 
imparting a look of greater dignity. 
‘The name of this mountain is Blo- 
renge. It forms a projecting spur 
of the high ridge of mountain lime 
stone which forms a sort of girdle 
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about the coal field of South 
Wales. As I went on towards the 
bridge, a great mountain mass was 
seen to lift itself north of the town, 
and over and along it the clouds 
continued to sweep in long persistent 
companies. This | knew to be the 
mountain group, of which the Sugar 
loaf is the loftiest portion. Some time 
stood | gazing on the beclouded 
mass of this mountain, anticipating 
closer acquaintance with its features. 
Away across the town, and more to 
my right, rose a sharp and bold 
mountain, also, like the others, swept 
by cloud, It is the Skyrrid Fawr, a 
mountain rising to 1601 feet above 
the sea, from a base-line of not much 
more than a mile in length: conse- 
quently is bold and steep, and is 
moreover cleft in two unequal parts, 
as by some terrible earthquake. 
Away up the river, other and more 
distant heights closed the view which 
I found to admire on the banks of 
the clear Usk ; over which river the 
old inhabitants threw a bridge of 
extraordinary length: it has no less 
than ji/teen arches, as 1 counted ; 
more than half of them extending 
across the meadows, occasionally 
flooded in stormy weather. ‘This 
long and grey old bridge is now 
spoilt in effect by a modern railway, 
iron-girder bridge, very useful but 
very ugly, which stands only a few 
yards higher up. One side of the 
ancient bridge says plainly 1571, and 
claims kindred with the Castle; the 
other is of 1868, and speaks of 
Brassey and Field. 

There is a good view above the 
bridge on a high margin of the Usk, 
which its waters have left steeply 
precipitous: you look across to 
town, meadows and mountains, from 
a commanding position. At this 
spot I found a clump of four large 
pines, dead, merged in one common 
doom. Met old workman: last 


week mostly like this in morning : 
“cloud very on mountain now, sir ; 
clear off, you see, by-and-bye : when 
wind comes from other way, mosily 
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have rain: not this way, sir, oh no: 
not so much, however.” The wind 
that morning was in the south-east. 
Eventually 1 found the old man’s 
predictions right. 
At 9.15. I stood on the Skyrrid 
Fach, enjoying the ‘‘good J/zété/e 
view,” of which they told me at the 
hotel. All round the prospect was 
open and pleasing, affording good 
sight of the loftier heights around, 
which came up more boldly because 
of my small elevation on that little 
Skyrrid. Distant mountains were 
darkly purple, now nearly all clear 
of cloud ; while below the eye de- 
lighted to trace the windings of the 
shining Usk in the valley where 
Abergavenny sat sheltered, greyly 
clustered under its roofs of slate. In 
a land like that are many charms, 
as I descended beside a ferny dingle, 
wild spring-flowers peeped out of 
countless nooks, and most luxuriant 
hart’s-tongue ferns drooped gracefully 
on the banks. I could not but envy 
some cottagers their large rockeries 
of hard yet water-worn stones, and 
the dingle close at hand wherefrom 
to cull plants. On returning, sat on 
a stile formed of one great stone put 
edgeways: in front, across fair mea- 
dows intersected by a stream, rose 
the purplish-grey church-tower, with 
outline broken by bright larch and 
sombre pine, a contrast to fruit- 
blossoms near: above and beyond 
was the soft wavy outline of Mynydd 
Pen y Fal, otherwise called the 
Sugar-loaf. Again, just beyond this 
stile, I came upon a cluster of 
pines grouped on the grassy margin 
of a stream, which I suppose to be 
the Gavenny, from which the town 
takes its name, but the name of 
which none could tell me. Passing 
across the bridge spanning this 
stream, you enter an old street of 
queer chimney-pots, one of which I 
copied, much to the astonishment 
of some of the natives. 
As I was waiting to learn more 
what the day was likely to be, I 
walked to the ancient church, where 
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the first thing that caught my atten- 
tion was the profusion and variety 
of the many wreaths and flowers 
placed on graves. Crosses in ever- 
green, moss chaplets intertwined 
with everlasting flowers, groups of 
early spring-flowers of every variety, 
gave the graveyard a cheerful appear- 
ance, and bespoke care and memory 
in friends surviving. In no other 
part have I ever seen so many 
flowers on graves, as at Abergavenny 
and Crickhowel. It has been sug- 
gested to me, that it may possibly 
be an Zaster custom, as the occasion 
of my visit was shortly after Easter. 
Anyhow, the number and variety of 
flowers and evergreen wreaths was 
remarkable ; it was a rarity to find 
a gravestone without any. That the 
churchyard is very old, the thick 
stems of now almost leafless yews 
plainly testify. The church is a large 
Gothic pile, venerable and in parts 
Norman: is notable, among other 
things, for the number of recumbent 
fizures in alabaster and marble, cer- 
tain of them being of high antiquity. 
The choir retains much of its old 
carving, retained from old monastic 
times, when the church pertained to 
a priory of Benedictine monks, part 
of whose house still remains. 
Finding the weather looking fa- 
vourable, and the clouds breaking 
overhead, I started shortly after- 
wards for the Sugar-loaf, and found 
little difficulty in getting fairly on 
the mountain. It was rather tanta- 
lising, at first, to have so many 
turnings in and out among the 
farmsteads dotting the base: com- 
pensated for, however, when once 
actually footing the wilds. Near 
the last little homestead I had a 
chat with two children, and seldom 
have heard English spoken with so 
clear and ringing intonation as by a 
little girl there. Each word came 
sharp and distinct, separate from its 
fellows, with a charming piquancy. 
Following upon this, I addressed my- 
self toascending the Rholben, one of 
the spurs or buttresses of the moun- 
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tain. This led on to a long and 
comparatively flat space for a mile 
or two more, when the ascent 
changed character. Right before 
me rose the cone of the mountain, 
the veritable Loaf itself, presenting 
a front rather formidable to weak 
chests, for its passage much resem- 
bles going up a steep staircase of 
very rude steps: so that the strong- 
est may well pause now and again 
to admire the landscape. On the 
way I passed a gentleman and three 
ladies walking up: clearly the cone 
was no joke to them, as I sat above 
looking down on their heads. How- 
ever, the ladies held on bravely, and 
reached the top at last. Just pre- 
vious to scaling the steepest bit, I 
came across a rill of most deliciously 
cold and pure water, an unlooked- 
for treat. How telling the colours 
of lichens circled on grey stones— 
some orange, some green, some 
silvery grey! Seated on the apex 
of the cone, the feast of sight was 
amply worth more than the fatigue. 
Looking towards Abergavenny, the 
valley of the Usk shewed peacefully 
winding among the mountains, and 
clothed in verdure: the old town shot 
back sun-rays off roofs of slate. The 
little Skyrrid I stood on a few hours 
before was dwindled to a low undu- 
lation, while Blorenge and Skyrrid 
Fawr were greater than before: the 
latter is ever notable, being bold 
and compact, springing steeply from 
a small base. Away south-east the 
eye caught the sea-line beyond New- 
port, while to the left of Skyrrid 
Fawr a wide plain unfolded itself to 
the horizon. So much for the view 
on that side. What of the other? 
In walking along the narrow ob- 
long flat summit, so steep is the 
mountain for some distance, that its 
sides cannot be seen when you 
stand about the middle of that aérial 
table. The effect was startling: / 
seemed standing on a platform float- 
ing in the air. Passing on to the 
north-western end of the table, I 
ropped dowa under some rocks, to 
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be out of the wind, and sat to 
leisurely take in the prospect. It 
was a superb view truly ; unques- 
tionably one of the finest mountain 
views I ever saw. The mountain 
itself yielded /arge spaces of moor- 
land, brown with rich vesture of 
heather and fern and gorse, undu- 
lated at the same time in picturesque 
manner, and all visible in one un- 
broken expanse on that side the 
mountain. All the line of moun- 
tains stood perfectly clear, and 
mostly tinged with purple, in the 
distance ; even the remote Beacons 
of Brecon standing sharply defined, 
the monarchs of South Wales. But 
the specialty of view, and its most 
distinctive feature, consisted in the 
vast brown and black surface of the 
Black Mountains, ridged into great 
lines leagues in length, and wearing 
a look of wild isolation from all uses 
of humanity. Across these ridges, 
and over wide space of wilderness, 
cloud-shadows moved leisurely, sur- 
rounded by a flood of sunshine,— 
dark islands travelling in a sea of 
light. Long I watched them, now 
sinking into some narrow valley, 
and becoming lost to sight; now 
mounting some crest, and coming 
on down the broad siope: while the 
cloud above could be seen floating 
on the wind. Few aspects of na- 
ture are more characteristic of her 
old wildness, or more entirely beau- 
tiful, than irregular masses of black 
cloud-shadow, moving across undu- 
lations of richly-brown mountains, 
otherwise fully in the light. What 
grand passages of light and shadow, 
what rich colour-harmony, go on 
day by day among these mountains, 
for the most part by man unre- 
garded ! 

Resting my back against a rock, 
out of the wind, I sat gazing on the 
scene, now so peacefully composed, 
where cottage, villa, and mansion 
nestle securely about the valleys, 
undisturbed by rude assaults of am- 
bitious foemen. Not so formerly, 
as told by remains of old fortresses 
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and sites of ancient camps, so nu- 
merous thereabouts. Not many cen- 
turies back, all this border-land was 
a scene of fierce contention between 
Romans and Welsh, between Nor- 
mans and Welsh, and between 
English and Welsh,— the latter only 
being compelled to relinquish their 
old nationality by force of numbers. 
In many a :2mote corner of Wales 
this conquest of the English over 
them is remembered with jealousy, 
if not with hatred, even to this day ; 
while Englishmen, for the most 
part, have quite forgotten they over- 
threw the nationality of the Welsh. 
Doubtless they gain by the change, 
but still some of the old animosity 
lingers in Wales, as naturally was to 
be expected: The vale of the Usk 
lay in fertility below, coming from a 
pass towards Brecon, where great 
mountains prevented the eye follow- 
ing it beyond. Long and frequently 
did those Brecon Beacons detain 
my gaze, so grandly they soared 


above other heights, and with so 


rugged an outline. From remote 
hills in distant counties had I often 
caught a glimpse of them: but now 
confronted all their grandeur. I 
shall outlive thee, thou old mount ; 
though thou liftest thyself so de- 
fiantly, and bearest on thy brow the 
scars of ten thousand years ! 

When thus resting in the sun, 
shielded from the wind, I observed 
a flickering in the air near the sur- 
face of the rocks and grass below, 
arising from the water, left that morn- 
ing by the drifting clouds, being 
again rapidly taken up and-wafted 
invisibly to far lands. What delight 
there is in thus looking on such a 
combination of mountain, vale, and 
sky! Up here are the pure springs, 
bright mosses, green, grey, and 
golden lichens, clean stones and 
rocks of every conceivable shade of 
grey: here broad, fenceless spaces 
of unbroken moorland, dotted with 
wild ponies, and white sheep that 
retain their horns and long tails ; 
here the free breath of heaven, in- 
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fusing life and gladness into every 
vein. Strange eerie sound the wind 
has—now loud, now faint, as it 
it breathes across these shattered 
rocks. So came the wind, so looked 
the moor, so grazed the sheep, when 
the Ancient Briton plied his coracle 
on the Usk. 

As one of the elderly ladies I 
mentioned before was searching for 
pretty stones, she was chided by 
a young lady of about fifteen; for 
“what’s the good of looking for 
stones ?” Ah, young woman, thought 
I, asachild you delighted to play 
with clean white stones : I doubt not 
the time will come back to you, 
though your interests now are of 
another order in the main. 

After gazing about me for two 
hours, and exploring well the summit 
of the cone for specimens of the grey 
rocks belonging to the Old-Red-Sand- 
stone age, of which the mountain con- 
sists, I started down the north-west 
slope, directing my steps towards 
Crickhowel. As generally the case 
with mountains of any size, I found 
the most tedious part of the way con- 
sisted in extricating myself from the 
roots of the Sugar-loaf, and getting 
well away from the deep valleys at 
the foot. After some trespassing 
and considerable scrambling, I was 
content to rest on a bridge of grey 
rocks, spanning a clear and rapid 
stream. On my right hand many 
larches in brightest green fringed the 
brawling river for a mile or so; on 
my left some pretty cottages graced 
the valley, while afar the brown fells 
of the Black Mountains cut the un- 
sullied blue. Asking a Welshman 
the name of the place, I found it is 
called Llangenau, and that pretty 
stream the Grwyne Fawr. Lonely 
must be the bits of scenery on such 
a river, and wild its lonely upper 
reaches in the Black Mountains. 

Leaving the bridge, I walked on 
up the steep road leading to Crick- 
howel. On the brow of the valley, 
met an old yeoman in a brown vel- 
veteen jacket, a man rugged of cheek, 
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but bright of eye, with whom I ex- 
changed greetings. 

Myself.— How far to Crickhowel ? 

Yeoman.—About two mile; you 
are on the straight road to Crick- 
howel. 

Myself.—Your trees are nicely in 
bloom ! 

Yeoman.—Oh, ah! that pear I 
planted, nigh ten years back, against 
my house ; grows rare fruit ! 

Myself.—What sort is it ? 

Yeoman.—We call it a Fonnyconell 
(? jargonelle) : it’s a kind of a long 
pear. 

Myself.— Any fish in the river ? 

Yeoman.—Sure ! Good trouts in 
Grwyne Fawr. 

Mysef.—lit seems a nice, 
stream, 

Yeoman, — Oh, very ! Comes long 
way from Black Mountains ; rough 
country up top. 

Myscf.—Whose land is this about 
here ? 

Yeoman.—The Archdeacon’s, sure : 
he got deal of country all here. 

This with a wide wave of the hand 
towards the Usk valley. 

Mysedf.—Well: good cay! 

Yioman.— Good day to you, sir. 

And with that I trudged ontowards 
Crickhowel, which seemed to recede 
as I approached, if the countryman’s 
distance was accurately told: pro- 
bably nevermore to see the cheerful 
yeoman of Grwyne side. 

In Crickhowel | met a man of 
whom | required the way to the best 
hotel : his reply was a silent motion 
of the hand towards the “ bear.” 
Thither I directed my feet, not sorry 
to reach the luxuries of civilisation, 
being entertained in a mode the 
reverse of “ Bearish.” Of the ancient 
castle of Crickhowel small remains 
are to be found, save a round and a 
square tower, side by side ; and one 
narrow piece of enduring masonry 
soaring above the meadows, and.yet 
defying the levelling hand of Time. 
It was founded shortly after the 
Conquest, and doubtless figured 
largely in the wars between the 
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English and the Welsh: went suc- 
cessively to several lords of the 
manor: and passed into decay as 
early as the time of Elizabeth. There 
is a substantial old bridge over the 
wide Usk, there rushing in a rapid 
just beneath the arches, and ever 
giving out a tone of strength and 
continuance. From the bridge the 
views both ways are good ; the more 
pleasing from the green fertility of 
the meadows. When I stood there, 
sounds of mirth came from a meadow 
down the river, where some games 
were going on: all very pleasant and 
innocent : yet I preferred the sound 
of the river. This long bridge of 
thirteen arches bespeaks high floods 
in Winter, as some arches extend 
beyond the usual bed, like they do 
at Abergavenny above mentioned. 

As I stood on that ancient bridge, 
I could not but admire the exquisite 
purity of the atmosphere: it was as 
nothing between me and the heights 
around. The place altogether wore 
a singularly clean appearance, with 
no railway at present to break the 
romance of its scenery. After leav- 
ing the bridge, and passing “ The 
Three Salmons” inn, I came upon 
two men, excavating the cellar of a 
house: noticed that all the stones 
thrown out, great and small, were 
rounded and water-worn : indicating 
the extension of the riverto that place 
at some distant time. I should say 
that the transparency and clean ap- 
pearance of the air was borne out 
by some rare ferns, which I found 
growing in plenty on an old wall. 

In the churchyard, many flowers 
were placed upon graves and grave- 
stones: even as at Abergavenny. 
For the interior I had no time; 
though it holds a few curious monu- 
ments and effigies, I was told. Not 
long after, I stood at the door of the 
“ Bear,” waiting for a conveyance 
brought round to take me to Tal y 
Bont, where I should catch a train 
for Brecon. Now mountains, rivers, 
clouds, castles, are all very well and 
highly enjoyable; yet after them all, 
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a kindly human countenance holds 
its own in our regard, and sometimes 
wipes out thought of them all. As I 
stood there, a tall, aristocratic-look- 
ing gentleman was waiting, with 
three ladies, for his carriage and his 
pair of jet black horses to be led 
round. Whether the country is fa- 
mous for such phenomena, I cannot 
say ; but certain it is that one of 
those ladies was singularly beautiful. 
Surely the Usk must have been 
proud to reflect her features. For 
me—d passed on towards Brecon. 
As we passed along the two first 
miles, the pictures of Usk were very 
charming on our left, especially 
about Glan Usk Park, near which I 
got my driver to wait while I de- 
tached some rare ferns out of an old 
wall, growing there very luxuriantly 
in the pure air of the country. Here 
we turned off to the left, along a 
very lovely valley, bounded on the 
left by a hill which comes down to 
the road side, and on the right by a 
great mountain, stretching itself for 
three miles, and standing in bare 
ruggedness of outline. Between 
these lay a valley sweetly pastoral, 
the very ideal of secluded life amid 
romantic scenery. Here and there 
houses lay sheltered beneath that 
lofty mountain, adding the charms 
of human interest to the scene. It 
was growing evening, and our road 
lay for a mile or two in shadow, 
while the sun fell with rosy light on 
the mountain opposite, and lit up 
one half of the ancient Castle of 
Tretwr, standing in the vale. It was 
a lovely bit, that old tower rising 
from its square castle below in so 
telling a manner, and looking much 
as it must have done in the sunsets 
of its prime, five hundred years ago. 
I longed to explore its enclosures, so 
dignified seemed it among the cot- 
tages of the village. And well kept 
the grounds are, so my driver told 
me. I have rarely seen anything 
more picturesque than the combina- 
tion it gave, with mountain, meadow, 
and stream. Shortly after, we as- 


cended the Bwlch yr Allwys, very 
steep and long, but affording attrac- 
tive prospects down the vale and of 
many hills around. After crossing 
the top of the Bwlch, we caught a 
view of Llyn Safaddu, a fine sheet of 
water, and the second lake for size 
in all Wales, bending in a semi- 
circular direction along the base of 
one of the hills on the right. Well 
it looked, with the reflected sky ot 
evening flashed off its calm surface. 
Right in front of us rose some bulky 
hills, showing darkly in the lessening 
light ; and over them towered one 
of the Beacons of Brecon, sharply 
defined against the sky. Soon after- 
wards we crossed the Usk by a new 
bridge, and drew up at Tal y Bont 
railway-station, in a flat valley em- 
bosomed in hills. One hour after 
that, and I was snugly housed in the 
“Castle of Brecon Hotel.” 

Early next morning I was walking 
Usk side, where pleasant meadows 
go for miles, and good views are 
obtained of the peaks of Brecon 
Beacons, seen above a broad hill 
nearer the town, which detracts from 
their apparent altitude. The morn- 
ing was chilly and cloudy : so I sped 
along at a good round pace: first 
taking the river side above, and then 
below the town. Meeting a tall, 
lanky old workmen, we had a con- 
versation about the road to the 
Beacons, which he had ascended 
once. “ Verra could up thar now,” 
was his opinion. Upon my telling 
him I did not mind the cold if the 
weather was dry, he fell to laughing 
immoderately, as though the idea 
tickled him immensely. This man 
had a long and crooked face, and 
by his laughter reminded me of the 
poet’s words : 


“ The lads can laugh at turning of a straw.” 


Few towns are so well off as Brecon, 
for public walks : those up and down 
the Usk forming a delightful pro- 
menade for any one requiring easy 
going: while the rapid Honddu 
affords a field for those who like the 
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ups and downs of ravines with the at- 
tendant bits of scenery: for longer 
excursions the neighbouring moun 
tains present abundant scope. Leav- 
ing the Usk, I paused some time on 
a bridge spanning the: Honddu, just 
by its confluence with the larger 
river, enjoying the murmur of the 
stream. We call this town Brecon, 
thought J, but the old inhabitants, 
with more reason, named it Aber- 
honddu, situated, as it is, at the con- 
vergence of the Honddu with the 
Usk. Many the changes this old 
town has seen since yonder castle 
proudly looked down on its depen- 
dents, and was the scene of many 
a skirmish in olden feudal times. 
Times are greatly altered : now that 
castle is only a picturesque ruin 
within the grounds ofa public hotel : 
changed into a servant of the public, 
from being its lord and ruler! We 
wonder what will be the condition 
of England, of her Lords and Com- 
mons, when another such space of 
time has gone by. An idle specula- 
tion: better to rest contented with 
the present, and do what good in 
our little span lies possible. In 
some such-wise musing, did I lean 
over Honddu bridge. 

Shortly afterwards I crossed the 
Usk, and proceeded through the 
streets of adjoining village of Llan- 
faes: turned aside to see what re- 
mains of the old priory, said to be 
of Dominicans, which existed here. 
This must not be confounded with 
the Priory of Brecon: about which 
more by andbye. ‘This at Llanfaes 
has scarcely anything left, as the old 
church of St. David’s has recently 
been rebuilt: but portions of the 
old priory-house are still left, and 
forms part of what goes by the 
name of the College. A few lofty 
walls and a few old doorways are 
nearly all that is left of this once 
extensive building. I found one 
or two gravestones with early English 
characters wpon them, which seemed 
to bespeak great age. Leaving this, 
1 presently came upon a curious old 
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building forming three sides of a 
square, quaintly built, and having no 
fewer than xine gables breaking the 
line of roof, which consists of thick, 
flat stones. An old sign-board told it 
was “Games’ Hospital,” and gave 
out among other things that each 
“Sister ” should frequent the church 
of St. David’s, and be present at all 
prayers there, “on pain of sixpence 
each, who shall not attend, without 
good cause.” 

Returning across Brecon bridge, I 
encountered the man with the largest 
nose I have ever seen: a strange 
excrescence, terrible to behold: as 
to walking behind such, it must 
simply be hfe-long misery. The 
organ in question was as large as an 
ordinary man’s fist, and red withal. 
Probably use had done wonders to 
soften the affliction of such a pro- 
boscis. ‘The man, poor fellow, was 
driving cattle. I once met a work- 
man who always made it a point to 
give every man a halfpenny who had 
a larger nose than himself: rich or 
poor mattered not to him, out came 
the coin, with what explanation he 
could offer. Had he been on Brecon 
bridge that morning, surely it must 
have cost him a penny. Not long 
after this I was enjoying my trout, 
plus conversation with a gentleman 
just lately arrived from Bala for fly- 
fishing. We exchanged ideas on the 
scenery of North Wales, and I learnt 
that fly-fishing in the Usk is not such 
a difficult matter, after all, Speak- 
ing of the Beacons, | was told of a 
gentleman having ascended the high 
est but a few days before: and how 
he found a rare specimen of Saxifrage 
near the top, a plant peculiar to 
Alpine regions: moreover, heard how 
he had to crawl along a very narrow 
ledge of rock to get it. Speaking of 
Saxifrage, my driver to Tal y Bont, 
the evening before, had told me that 
some rare ferns were to be had from 
the mountains around Brecon : “ the 
what we call the rose fern,” though I 
could not define it by such name: 
“and a /eef/e forkit fern, like your 
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three fingers :” query, <Asplenium 
septentrionale; a beautiful little 
plant, as he called it. These, with 
the Saxifrage, are the relics of an 
Alpine flora, lingering on some of our 
highest mountains from remote eras 
of the island. 

The Priory Church at Brecon is 
well worthy of much longer time than 
than I could bestow upon it, being 
ancient, massive, cruciform, and con- 
taining numerous old tombs of three 
or more centuries old. The font is 
very ancient, probably Saxon. A 
striking feature is the great size of 
the tower, which rises above the 
intersection of the cross. From its 
size and high antiquity this old 
church deserves long inspection. 
It stands upon a commanding posi- 
tion above the ravine of the river 
Honddu, along which I passed, 
admiring the foliage of the precipi- 
tous bank, striking down to the 
murmuring stream. For miles you 
may follow the course of the Honddu, 
and find fresh beauties at every turn. 
I thought to myself, What would we 
not give for such a stream in the 
comparatively flat country whence I 
came ? 

There is a good sight of the town 
and river, and far mountains, to be 
had from top of the Castle-tower in 
the hotel grounds: a good station 
is it, whereupon to learn the features 
of the place, and muse on changes 
since armed men dwelt in the rooms 
below. It appears that Bernard de 
Newmarch, a Norman Baron, ob- 
tained a large tract of land around 
Brecon from the English crown : took 
possession of it by force of arms, and 
built at the town a strong castle, in 
1094, to maintain his power. Many 
a good fellow suffered loss of house 
and land through this, we make 
no doubt. This Castle afterwards 
passed to the Braoses and the Bo- 
huns, and. eventually was merged 
in crown property: together with the 
strong walls, it was used for ages 
to repress the so-called turbu- 
lence of the native tribes. Both 
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castle and walls were dismantled by 
the town’s-people, during the civil 
war of the seventeenth century, to 
avert the horrors of the siege. The 
keep of this castle was made the 
prison of Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
under charge of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; and became the scene of 
intrigue for dethroning Richard the 
Third, and enthroning Henry the 
Seventh: hence the keep is some- 
times called Ely Tower. As we 
ascend the rude ladders that now 
conduct to the top of the tower, and 
gaze on the quiet scenes of industry 
and security below, we congratulate 
ourselves we live in less feudal times, 
It was the same Bernard de New- 
march who founded the Priory of 
Brecon, about the year 1096, in com- 
punction for his deeds of violence ; 
but we doubt whether the work 
proved efficacious to the easing of 
his conscience. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, I started 
for the mountains, intending to go 
on the road to the Beacons, and 
then see how the day turned out: 
for as yet it was very cloudy, and 
now and then a slight shower came 
on, Going through Llanfaes, I pass- 
ed through the turnpike-gate, then 
took the road to the left, at about 
a hundred yards farther on. This 
brought me to a place called the 
Lodge, a good mile away. Asking 
a sort of keeper at the turnpike-gate, 
how far it was to this Lodge: “ Halfa 
mile,” was his reply : ‘ Ae didn’t care 
for no maps—it was only about five 
minutes walk.” Sol proved again 
the truth of the observation, that 
generally the miles of Welshmen 
are long ones. At the Lodge I 
crossed the brook just beyond, then 
(of the three roads) took that most 
to the left, which brought me along- 
side a lovely coppice of larches and 
firs, where a brawling stream poured 
along. ‘This for about two miles, 
passed one or two little farmsteads, 
where dogs gave tongue half a mile 
off. As the shower increased, | 
turned in to a farmhouse, and sought 
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shelter for a few minutes of the good 
woman.of the house. 1 little thought 
I should stay so long, or leave those 
simple folks with such feelings of 
friendship, or learn so much of the 
home-life of a remote farmstead of 
South Wales. 

Oh, the worth of kindness ! What 
a jewel is hospitality, when shewn 
in the gilded mansions of the great, 
or the stone-paved cottage of the 
poor! This good woman gave me 
a chair, apologising for the little fire 
she had, stirred the embers ; and on 
my asking for a drop of water, placed 
before me a delicious. glass of milk. 

Myself— May I ask the name 
of this place ? 

Hostess.— This farm is 
Cwm Gwdi, sir? 

Whereupon I unrolled my Ord- 
nance map, and found it even as she 
said. Cwm Gwdi: very goody, 
thought I, as a shelter from a shower. 

Hostess,— There are four farms 
about here all named from the stream 
you see there: Blaen Gwdi, Glan 
Gwdi, Cwm Gwdi, and Aber Gwdi. 

Myself.—1 suppose they all 
mean something relating to the 
brook ? 

Ffostess.—Sir, you are right. 

Such the reasonable names most- 
ly found in Wales, having some 
direct meaning, descriptive for the 
most part. To my surprise, she 
asked to be allowed to look at the 
Ordnance map, and reached down 
her spectacles for that purpose. She 
was quick enough, | found, in under- 
standing the roads, rivers, and moun- 
tains, a thing not easy to many edu- 
cated persons: and read off glibly 
the crack-jaw Welsh names of places 
she knew. 

Hostess.— Where is 
Pool, sir ? 

I then explained it to be just out 
of the sheet I had brought : - she 
understood the thing in a moment. 
After a pause, | remarked: “ You 
speak English and Welsh: which 
do you like best ?” 

Hostess.— Well, sir, 


called 


Llangorse 


I like the 
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Welsh the best: but the Welsh do 
lose ground very fast: in a genera- 
tion or two, all Welsh will be lost 
about here, as the children are all 
made to learn and speak English 
only in the schools. 

Mysef.— That is a pity: the 
Welsh being such a fine old tongue. 

ffostess.— Sure: I soon learnt 
to read Welsh, after speaking it as a 
child: though I did not learn it 
from the book, as I learnt English. 

Myself.— You have some good 
books, I see. 

Whereupon she reached me down 
Bunyan’s Pédgrim’s Progress in En- 
glish: then handed me a copy in 
Welsh, saying, “she did like the 
Welsh the most.” Then she brought 
me acurious old Welsh Bible, quarto, 
with a kind of commentary inserted 
as headings to the chapters: at the 
end were a number of Welsh hymns, 
copied out in manuscript. This 
old copy was her grandfather’s, she 
told me: the Psalms, especially, 
were much worn. Subsequently the 
good woman entertained me with 
an account of how she once took 
the children to top of “the moun- 
tain,” one long summer’s day. At 
length the master of the house came 
home, and after a word to his wife 
in the ancient tongue, began con- 
versing with me in English. I learnt 
something of the Beacons from him, 
and he something from me of the 
Caernarvonshire mountains. He 
also told me he farmed about one 
hundred and fourteen acres ; land 
grows good wheat and oats. Kept 
ponies, he said, on the mountain ; 
difficulty in getting them down; 
sold two, that Spring, for twenty 
pounds: no sure, not broken in, 
“wild as hawks.” Speaking of some 
route among the mountains, he de- 
scribed it as being more “ perig/ous.” 
Going out once to look at the 
weather (myself hoping it might 
clear up about mid-day), my host 
remarked, “Too full yet all round: 
horrid tempest on the top.” And I 
have reason to believe he was right. 
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One remark struck me as worthy 
of note: “ /t ts light rain: sure to 
keep on.” 

As I complied with his, “ Won’t 
you come in a-bit and sit down ?” he 
said: “I suppose you heard of the 
murder committed here ?” 

Myself.—No! what, at this farm ? 

Hfost.—Sure: in the stable yonder. 

Myself.—When was it ? 

Host.—Nigh twenty-two yearsago. 
Two young farm servants had had 
some words a time before: it is 
supposed that one day poor Thomas 
Edwards was lacing his shoes in the 
stable, when the other servant crept 
to him and split his head open with 
an axe ; then carried him and threw 
him on a heap of manure in the 
yard, and made off at once. A 
servant-girl saw him as she went 
down that path to fetch water: but 


he never spoke afterwards so as to 
be understood, and died the same 
evening. 

I went with my host, who shewed 


me where poor Edwards must have 
been struck, and where the axe, 
(with hair on it), and one boot, half- 
laced, were found: where also they 
saw marks of “ the struggle and that,” 
said the farmer. Shewing me a sort 
of window round the building, he 
said, moreover, that some people 
thought the murderer pushed his 
victim through that, to avoid the 
likelihood of being detected from the 
house. Ah! said the farmer, Cwm 
Gwdi was talked about shen / One 
day, months after the murder, a 
man was caught stealing a loaf of 
bread in Ipswich. The authorities 
were communicated with ; the man 
was stripped, and a certain mark was 
found upon him which branded him 
at once as the murderer. He was 
subsequently hupg at Brecon. Upon 
my asking if the foul deed was done 
in passion : “ No,” replied the farmer 
“‘much worse : it was done after the 
quarrel, in cold blood.” 

Thus so strangely it came about 
that I chose Cwm Gwdi for a resting- 
place and shelter from the rain. 
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Finding it clear up a little, I start- 
ed away for the mountains, though 
it evidently was useless to try the 
summit of the Beacons that day, 
being swathed in drifting cloud and 
rain. So I resolved on scaling a 
mountain called Rallt-ddu, forming 
part of the Beacon range, and con- 
tenting myself with what geological 
specimens of Old- Red - Sandstone 
age, and what ferns or rare plants 
of any kind, I might find ; passing 
Blaen Gwdi, I chose the left of two 
enormous buttresses coming down 
from the range, and up this | toiled 
with what speed the steepness per- 
mitted, reaching, at length, a narrow 
path, of which I had been told, but 
which lost itself in the upper wild- 
ness of the mountain. After cross- 
ing the Gwdi, and mounting the op- 
posite bank, on my way I came 
upon a group of wild ponies, almost 
hidden in gorse: away they went 
at a rapid pace along the mountain- 
side, tail and main flying in the wind. 
As I reached the high parts of this 
buttress, the views below became 
grand and in parts extensive, with 
distant hills, looking more imposing 
from the fringe of rain sweeping yet 
across them. The near view was 
strong in cwm and ridge, for between 
my position and the opposite flank 
of the mountain was a vast depres- 
sion, stony and in part grassy, con- 
taining its watercourses ata great 
depth below. Resting myself in a 
place hollowed out for the sheep, 
what a grand sound there was of 
wind and streams, continued from 
ancient days when I, a rambler on 
the mountains, was not in being ; a 
sound instinctive of power at work 
among the wilds! As I scrambled 
up the face of the steep mountain- 
side, labouring to ascertain if certain 
surmises I had were correct, the 
absence of all human sounds was 
the more notable in the contact of 
wind with rock : there nature alone 
is voiceful as of old. 

My way became so steep, and the 
sloping surface was so strewn with 
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fragments detached from the grey 
rocks forming the great ledge to- 
wards which I pressed, that it need- 
ed careful going, not to fall back- 
wards. Yet was all the toil, and 
far more, repaid for, by the lovely 
and exquisitely pure colours of 
lichens on the rocks ; grey and silvery 
white, circular or covering the entire 
surface, gave a charming. ground to 
shew up lichens, orange and green, of 
superb richness. I was fain to stop 
againand again to admire them, there 
so much better than even on lower 
parts of the same mountain. A 
trifle more climbing, a little more 
patience, and my surmises were 
found correct. Under a ledge of 
rock, as it were a se/f running for 
a few hundred feet on the abrupt 
mountain-side, lay a mass of ssow, 
unsullied, refreshing, resisting yet 
the heat of Spring. Eagerly I cooled 
my mouth and hands at this last 
snow on Brecon Beacons: then 

looked down from my ledge on the 


landscape sunk at my feet and 
stretching away north and west 


for untold miles. 

These bold and precipitious moun- 
tains of Brecon shew what the Old- 
RKed-Sandstone formation is capable 
of in mountain forms, being of a 
sublime character for precipice and 
peak, and consequent ravines and 
cwms sunk below. The Beacons 
consist, for the most part, of four 
sharp peaks, about a mile apart, 
separated by a narrow and lofty ridge 
of semilunar curvature: which yet 
in a measure strings them together. 
On both sides these peaks, or 
beacons, are profound valleys, 
formed more or less by great 
glaciers, which doubtless have at 
least vastly enlarged and modified 
them, by carrying down great quan- 


tities of detritus and fallen blocks, 
in countless ages of frost. The 


valleys leading up in this directjon 
of Brecon are bounded at their heads 
by serrated ridges, forcibly suggesting 
the abrupt walls of basins contain 
ing glaciers ; which basins have every 
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appearance of having been deepened, 
and eaten back by the force of ice, 
as well as the more ordinary influ- 
ences of the atmosphere. 

From above the snow I detached 
a fern, and brought away a few rock 
specimens : then descended the steep 
front of the mountain : crossed the 
Gwdi in a narrow valley, and regained 
a lane leading down tothe Uskvalley, 
and finally to Brecon. In this lane 
some rarer kinds of plants were 
growing Juxuriantly, and several 
choice species of ferns. In staying 
to gather a few, and indeed all the 
way down, I could not but admire 
the bright green of the thick woods, 
interspersed with birch and pine ; 
many of the larches having the 
beautiful sweep and recurving up- 
wards of the lower branches, one of 
the most lovely effects among trees. 
The brawling stream keeping course 
with the road, mingled music with 
the wind among the firs, making 
voiceful the solitude. As I sped 
down towards Brecon, a shower 
came on: in which I mused of the 
foul murder committed at Cwm 
Gwdi, and how after months had 
elapsed, and when, roving here and 
there, the culprit deemed himself 
safe, and chuckled in some recovery 
of elastic spirits to think how he 
had given the police the slip, the eye 
of the Almighty was upon him, fear- 
fully following him in his secret 
wanderings, until at Ipswich (so far 
away) he committed another crime, 
when izstant/y the iron grip of retri- 
butive justice closed upon him, I 
mused how, in the case of each of 
us, the eye of God sees how nearly 
any angry thought or unkind feeling 
comes towards murder: as likewise 
how each kind desire and each good 
action approaches, minutely indeed, 
towards the death-e nduring compas 
sion of Christ. Afterwards my mini 
turned to thinking how kind and 
agreeable I had found every person 
I met with, and especially the farm 
family at Cwm Gwdi, during these 
two days in South Wales. Whereupon 
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I fell to musing on the difference of 
character and habits and manners in 
these poorer classes, as compared 
with Welsh workmen, as a class, in 
some parts of England; as, for 
instance, the midland iron districts. 
There is a greater degree of coarse- 
ness, a more blind abandonment 
of leisure to drinking, a more besot- 
ted indifference to the beauties and 
wonders of nature, too often found 
in the English workman: and far 
less natural (or unnatural) nobility, 
less elevation of thought, less clear 
eyesight for the abmirad/e in the world. 
I speak from my own observation, 
when I say that in Wales one more 
frequently meets with a poor man 
who gives you the idea of cu/tivation, 
of refinement ; things often too con- 
spicuous by their absence among 
the class of ironworkers in middle 
England. Again I thought of what 
my friend at the farm had told me 
about the dying out of the Welsh 
tongue: the thought gave me an 


uneasy feeling ; I would like to stay 


such a loss. It is doubly to be 
lamented that so ancient and fine a 
language, so copious and energetic, 
framed on so old a model, and living 
yet, after untold centuries, in the 
heart of a people among us, should 
die out: and no effort be made to 
retain it in our Welsh schools. Few 
national languages are now spoken 
in the whole world, so ancient and 
so little altered from the earliest 
times. And this is ours; the lan- 
guage of ourancestors, the firstknown 
inhabitants of these Islands. Some- 
thing should be done to retain the 
purity of such a tongue, by careful 
instruction in school and college, 
whereby our preachers and _ teachers 


may the better reach the hearts of 


the people in old Wales, and hold 
back from oblivion a language rich 
in spirited poetry, coming down 
from remote ages. 

I reached the Castle of Brecon 
in the afternoon, and enjoyed the 
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luxuries of my hotel after my 
trifling “ sprinkling of the heavens,” 
as Christopher North expresses it. 
I found my friend, the fisherman, 
had returned home early ; having 
fished until wet, “fore and aft,” the 
only dry part of him being his feet : 
he had been walking the bed of the 
Usk the whole time. We had a 
pleasant chat on our adventures, 
and sundry other matters ; so that I 
was really sorry when stern Time 
warned me I must be off to the 
train: not without resolution on my 
part again to see Brecon, all being 
well. As the train flew past, I sat 
all eyes for broad Llyn Safaddu, 
spread out below a long mountain- 
range where clouds trailed slowly, 
leaving it darkly purple below: a 
noble sheet of water abounding in 
pike and perch, and as little known 
to Englishmen in general as Lake 
Balkal, in the wilds of Asia. At a 
certain junction, two knapsacks 
joined me, pedestrians who had 
that day walked from the Devil’s 
Bridge, near Aberystwith! With 
them, in interesting chat, the time 
rapidly passed, while we sped along. 
Very beautiful and peaceful was 
the valley of the Wye from Glas- 
bury to Whitney: a picture of 
charming homely scenery. Just 
previously had we passed a pictu- 
resque old tower, romantically 
placed on a little hill clad with 
trees. It proved to be Brynllys 
Castle, said to be of Syrian style 
of architecture, and, of course, of 
vast age. ‘To-day it is a charming 
feature in its own neighbourhood, 
perched on its mound above the 
Liyfni water, flowing from Llyn 
Safaddu. 

Leaving the Wye 
travelled at express s] 


t 


valley, we 
eed, and soon 
reached the city of Hereford, where 
I bade farewell to my friends of 
the knapsacks, before on 
into middle England 


passing 
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ScarRcELy had Elsie embraced her 
father, when, with a grave look and 
still graver tone, Martin said, taking 
her hand in his— 

“But, Elsie, is it not possible 
that I may have discovered your 
secret without your telling it me? 
Truly, my sorrow has disappeared, 
now that I know it was your pledged 
faith, and no lack of trust and love, 
that caused you to withhold your 
confidence ; but my anxiety still re- 
mains, and will do so until I learn 
that my fears are delusive. It is 
your heart, Elsie, about which I am 
concerned.” 

She remained standing, with her 
hand still in his, her head hung 
down, blushing and silent. 

“J will tell you what I suspect, 
Elsie. It is Mr. Littlkemore who 
has tampered with your affections.” 

This time it was Elsie’s turn to 
raise her head proudly — “ Nay, 
father: Mr. Littlemore cannot ¢am- 
er.” 

“Well, well: at least he has won 
your affections ?” 

The love-light of her eye and 
cheek precluded the necessity of 
Elsie giving a more audible reply. 

“Ah!” sighed Martin, gazing at 
her with affectionate sadness ; “ I 
see the same sweet expression on 
your countenance as I saw on your 
dear mother’s face when she was 
betrothed to me. _I want no other 
answer. Elsie, my pet, may the 
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soul of her whose living image you 
are, preserve you from all unhap- 
piness! And now, darling, as you 
see I know your secret you can talk 
with me freely, without the fear of 
breaking your word. Let me have 
the pleasure of advising you.” 

Elsie sat down again, and taking 
his hand in hers, replied : 

“ Oh, father, it makes me so happy 
to hear you talk like that. And only 
to think I can now tell you all my 
thoughts and hopes! Heaven knows 
how long I’ve wanted to do so! 
But, father dear, don’t let your ale 
get cold: and, besides, I’m sure you 
must be so hungry. Eat your supper 
and talk too.” 

Martin did as he was told, and 
while he was recruiting himself from 
the fatigue of his wintry walk to and 
from Rumbleton Hall, he listened 
with attentive ear and interested 
heart to Elsie’s account of her ac- 
quaintanceship with Mr. Littlemore. 
The adventure with Snake, the 
Scoundrel, the visit to the church- 
yard, the betrothal under the Devil’s 
Tryst, the letter so recently received ; 
all this she narrated with the most 
charming simplicity and modesty. 

When she had finished, the little 
barber sat pondering deeply over the 
matter. At first he said nothing ; 
but as he became more deeply im- 
mersed in the ocean of reflection 
and surmise, he seemed to feel it 
necessary to in a manner fix his 
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ideas by the use of words. Accord- 
ingly, it was not very long before 
Elsie heard him speak as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt can’t be any passing fancy, 
you know, else it wouldn’t have 
lasted so long. And then there’s 
the armchair: I can’t get that off 
my mind: he must have meant 
something serious. Besides—take 
his letter: it’s straightforward and 
business-like enough, in all con- 
science! A man doesn’t write like 
that unless he’s in earnest ; especially 
if he’s a man of ability and percep- 
tion—which surely is the case, or he 
wouldn’t have done such justice to 
my command over the steel, seeing 
that it’s only the skilful in their own 
profession that can recognise skill 
in others. Surgeon-barber at court, 
too! Stranger things than that have 
happened before now !—Elsie, my 
dear !” 

“ Ves, father.” 

“‘ Have you ever had any cause at 
all to doubt Mr. Littlemore’s sin- 
cerity ?” 

“Oh, no: not the slightest !” 

“ But did he ever say or do any- 
thing which shewed him to have 
but slight notions of honour and 
chivalry ?” 

“Never: in fact he’s a thousand 
times more chivalrous and honour- 
able than any of the knights that 
you used to tell me about.” 

‘Good ! And has he mentioned at 
all how long your engagement is 
going to last ?” 

“In what way do you mean, 
father ?” 

“Why, I mean, has he spoken of 
when your marriage is going to take 
place ?” 

Elsie coloured and looked at the 
floor. ‘‘ No,” she whispered. 

“H’m. Well, well—a prudent 
man doesn’t like to caus disappoint- 
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ing delays by too hasty anticipa- 
tions.” 

For some time they both sat mus- 
ing, the silence being unbroken save 
by the drowsy ticking of the old 
clock in the corner, or by the occa- 
sional clink of a falling cinder. Elsie, 
with her head resting on her father’s 
knee, and with her lover’s letter in 
her bosom, gazed pensively at the 
fire, feeling too happy almost to 
dream. Martin, also, was happy, 
having recovered from the gloom 
into which his interview with me 
had plunged him: and upon the 
smooth foundation which Elsie’s 
account had afforded, he built many 
a bright fabric of happiness and fame 
tocome. London, that mysterious 
object whose wonders he had often 
striven to picture forth in his imagin- 
ation wouldsoon be a reality for him, 
and would in all probability afford a 
passage to both opulence and re- 
nown. His daughter, too, he fancied 
he saw excelling in every charm the 
fairest dames of the metropolis, and 
enchanting all ears with the divine 
melody of her voice. No: he would 
fling all doubt to the winds and re- 
pose a chivalric trust in the honour 
of his friend. 

“My child,” he at length said, 
stroking Elsie’s bright tresses with his 
hand. “I will not disturb your hap- 
piness by any harsh croaking. I did 
think of giving you a good many 
cautions, but I feel they are unneces- 
sary. All I will say, darling, is that 
I know your pure heart can only 
entertain love for a pure and noble 
soul. I repose confidence, therefore, 
in the worthiness of your choice, and 
for the rest I remain assured that you 
will take no steps without telling me. 
But see—it is bedtime. Good night, 
my dear; and may the dreams of 
your sleep, and the realities of your 
waking life, be equally happy !” 




































































































































































































































































AN AURTFEROUS APPR« 








()n the morrow after I had finished 
my breakfast, I retired to the Temple, 
and busied myself with the revision 
of a pamphlet which I was preparing 
for the press. While, however, I was 
engaged upon this task, I heard the 
noise of wheels advancing up the 
avenue, and going to the window to 
ascertain the cause, I saw with as- 
tonishment that it proceeded from 
a gig which was approaching the 
house, and which contained no less 
a person than my uncle, Mr. Viking. 
He was not alone, for beside him 
sat a gentleman, whose tall figure 
and lank countenance were unknown 
to me. 

I was quite at a loss to account 
for this unexpected visit, and I re- 
sumed my seat in a condition of 
some little curiosity, not unmingled 
with apprehension. Soon a knock 
resounded at the outer door, and 
a few minutes afierwards, Betty Prit- 
ter (who had long managed the do- 
mestic affairs of the hall), came to 
the library, and told me that Mr. 
Viking and a friend of his wished to 
see me. I accordingly requested her 
to usher in the gentlemen, which she 
immediately did. 

I rosc from my seat on beholding 
my uncle, and, serene in the con- 
sciousness of my own rectitude and 
freedom from aught that could have 
given just grounds of offence, I ad- 
vanced towards him, offering my hand 
in a kindly and unembarrassed man- 
ner. At first he seemed hardly to 
understand a reception so different 
from what he had evidently expected, 
and remained at the door, vigorously 
snapping his finger and thumb ; but 
when he perceived from the expres 
sion of my countenance that Ff was 
actuated by no feelings of rancour or 
dislike, his face brightened, and 
warmly grasping my proffered hand, 
he exclaimed, 
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“Richard, you’re a good fellow! 
I was afraid some of the folk down 
in the village had offended you 
through some silly misunderstanding 
of theirs, and so I came up to apolo 
gize, and try to square matters ; but 
I see you don’t bear malice, and are 
willing to let bygones be bygones, 
eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “I should 
indeed bea churl if I harboured any 
resentment for what has evidently 
been the fruits of some unhappy 
mistake. I am only too pleased to 
accord to your kindness the welcome 
it merits. But, don’t stand there ; 
come and sit down by the fire.” 

“Thank you; but allow me first 
to introduce to you my friend, Dr. 
Project ;’ and at these words my 
uncle turned round and presented 
to me the tall gentleman whom I 
had seen sitting in the gig. 

Dr. Project was not an unpleasant- 
looking man, and yet there was some- 
thing about him which excited a feel- 
ing of aversion in my mind. From 
underneath a broad and lofty fore- 
head there gleamed forth two small. 
but penetrating eyes; his cheek- 
bones were high and prominent, his 
cheeks hollow, his lips thin, and his 
chin massive. Add to this, that he 
possessed a monstrous, hugely-Ro- 
man nose, and that while no whiskers 
or beard adorned his countenance, 
it was set off by very bushy eye- 
brows, and extremely long hair— 
and a very just idea may be formed 
of Dr. Project’s appearance. 

Profound and solemn was the bow 
with which he acknowledged my 
salutations upon being introduced, 
and stalking to the fire-side he seated 
himself in a chair, Then, saying in 
slowly-decorous tones, ‘ By your 
leave,” he placed his feet upon the 
fender, and appeared quite at his 


ease, 
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My uncle and I seated ourselves. 
The former then turned to me, and 
observed, 

“You must be very quiet here, 
Dick ?” 

“Yes, Iam; and, in fact, I like 
to be so,” 

“From finding you in the library 
here, I suppose you read a great 
deal ?” 

“Pretty well; I am very fond 
of it.” 

“Then, you don’t occupy yourself 
very much in the affairs of the out- 
of-door world ?” 

“In what way do you mean ?” 

“Why in commerce, and all the 
various forms which industry and 
wealth-getting assume.” 

“Oh, no! I leave that to those 
whose necessity or an unhappily 
twisted inclination forces to engage 
in such narrow pursuits.” 

In spite of our cordial greeting, 
my uncle had not hitherto been 
quite at his ease. I felt convinced 
from the great activity of his finger 
and thumb, and from the hesitation 
with which he spoke, that some- 
thing of anxiety yet lurked in the 
background ; and this idea was fur- 
ther strengthened by seeing a slight 
flush pass over his cheek upon re- 
ceiving my last answer, and by 
observing the dissatisfied and in- 
quiring look which he cast at Dr. 
Project. 

“Mr. Toad-in-the-Hole,” said 
the latter, gravely, “do 1 under- 
stand you to say that you look 
down with contempt upon com- 
merce and the pursuit of fortune ?” 

“ Qua commerce and wealth-get- 
ting, yes.” 

‘The doctor raised his eyes and 
hands. “ But, sir,’ he exclaimed, 
“have you ever reflected upon 
the inestimable advantages which 
the world has derived from com- 
merce,—that great forerunner—nay, 
creator of civilisation ?” 

“Yes, frequently; but that is 
not to the point. I am speaking of 
commerce pure and simple; and 
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this, you know, takes cognisance 
neither of the benefits which it dis- 
tributes, nor of the evils which it 
produces. To speak of merchants 
and accumulators of wealth as the 
conscious agents of civilisation and 
happiness, is the veriest cant of 
political economy. Their motives 
and actions, for the most part, are 
alike sordid and paltry ; and when 
once a nation becomes thoroughly 
inoculated with the love of pelf, it 
may bid farewell to all that can 
give it a high and abiding fame.” 

“Surely, though, you are not 
opposed to the pursuit of fortune, 
when wealth is merely looked upon 
as the means to an end—as a power 
which may be wielded for the pro- 
motion of whatever is beneficial to 
the individual and to the race ?” 

“Nay; for in that case there is 
a noble motive. But such instances 
are, I am afraid, rare. Money is 
too commonly sought after as being 
money ; and in the chase, men for- 
get that there is a spark of some- 
thing divine in their souls.” 

Here Dr. Project looked per- 
plexed, and in his turn, glanced 
at my uncle, who said ; 

“Since we're on the subject of 
fortune, tell me, Dick, if you have 
as great an aversion to money it- 
self as to the labour of getting it.” 

“ Not atall: money, as the power 
of fostering the Good and Beautiful, 
I prize highly. Nor is it the mere 
labour of getting it to which I am 
averse : it is the levelling and de- 
grading influence of such labour.” 

“Tf, then, an accession of fortune 
were to accrue to you without any 
effort on your part, you would not 
refuse it?” 

“* By no means. On the contrary, 
I should welcome it with feelings of 
pleasure.” 

The countenances of my uncle 
and Dr. Project brightened. Said 
the latter, 

“Tf that’s the case, the opportu- 
nity is present. I can show you 
how you may acquire five thousand 
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pounds in the course of a year, with- 
out the slightest exertion.” 

My uncle suddenly became very 
attentive, and listened almost audi- 
bly to what followed. 

“Indeed !” rejoined I ; “ you are 
very kind, and I shall be delighted 
to learn the scheme to which you 
allude.” 

“Well, then, listen. About a 
year ago, whilst I was engaged in 
some scientific researches, I stum- 
bled upon a very remarkable fact. 
I say, stumbled upon it; for, al- 
though it was a legitimate result of 
my labours, yet it was not the end 
to which my investigations had been 
directed. However, be this as it 
may, I was so fortunate as to dis- 
cover a method of treating woody 
fibre, by which it may be rendered 
an excellent article of food. In- 
deed, so nutritious is it in its effects, 
and, at the same time, so agree- 
able is it to the palate, that I feel 
assured, if it were once generally 
known, it would bid fair to super- 
sede all other kinds of provisions. 
When I first beheld its renovating 
and revivifying effects upon some 
patients of mine, I was quite asto- 
nished, until I reflected that horses 
and cattle are wholly supported by 
a vegetable diet consisting of the 
same materials as wood; and that 
this, therefore, must contain all that 
is necessary for building up the 
frame. Inspired by this discovery, 
I have established a manufactory on 
on a scale sufficiently large to at- 
tract the attention of the public to 
this new article of diet. Arrange- 
ments have already been made for 
a supply of wood at a cheap rate ; 
and upon estimating the expendi- 
ture as highly, and the returns as 
low as possible, it is plainly proved 
that the profit must amount to at 
least five hundred per cent. In 
another month’s time we expect to 
start; but there are a few essential 
modifications to make, which will 
require the expenditure, say, of a 
thousand pounds capital. ‘This, if 
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you are wiNing to invest, will en- 
title you to a proportionate share of 
the profits.” 

“Close with him, Dick — close 
with him !” cried my uncle, “It’s 
the best adventure going! All my 
ready cash is in it, and I only wish 
I had double the stake, so confident 
do I feel in its success. Show him 
a specimen cake, Doctor.” 

Dr. Project, thus called upon, 
drew from his pocket a tin case, and, 
opening it, disclosed some small 
cakes or biscuits, which looked very 
crisp and nice. Selecting one of 
them, he handed it to me, request - 
ing that I would taste it; and upon 
doing so, I certainly found it very 
palateable. Being assured that this 
was produced from pine-wood by 
Dr. Project’s process, I could not 
help thinking that the speculation 
had very fair prospects of success ; 
but in spite of this, I felt no desire 
to be concerned in it, so I said— 

“IT must congratulate you, Dr. 
Project, upon your very valuable 
discovery, and I have to thank you 
for your kind offer of participation. 
I am, however, too much ofa recluse 
to mix in these matters, and so I 
think it will be better for me to de- 
cline your proposal, and leave the 
prize to be seized by some more 
tumultuous and enterprising soul.” 

So sudden a gloom overshadowed 
my interlocutors as I said this, that 
I instinctively turned my head, to 
see if anything had happened to 
obscure the window. I saw nothing ; 
and upon looking round again, Dr. 
Project said, in a disappointed 
tone — 

“Then you refuse to embark in 
this adventure, Mr. Toad -in- the 
Hole ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I think that 
is the wisest course for me to pur- 
sue: not that I have any doubts of 
your success, but because I don’t 
care about engaging at all in any en- 
terprises of a commercial character.” 

“ Hoyle must have it, then,” said 
the Doctor. 
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A pause of a few moments en- 
sued, during which Dr. Project 
looked moodily at the wall, my 
uncle dolefully at the fire, and my- 
self embarrassedly at my _ book. 
Presently, an energetic snap of my 
uncle’s finger and thumb put us all 
on the alert, and then he ex- 
claimed— 

“T have it! I can’t bear to see 
so good a thing go out of the family. 
You needn’t speculate yourself, 
Dick ; but suppose you lend me 
the thousand pounds, and I'll take 
up this last share. I’m good, you 
know, for many times the amount, 
only my money’s so locked up just 
now that I can’t turn it into cash 
without a great loss.” 
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At this I hesitated a little ; see- 
ing which, he continued : 

“Yes; that’s the way out of the 
difficulty. Come, Dick, I know 
you'll do it. I'll get a note of hand 
prepared, and do you get the money 
ready by to-morrow, when I shall 
expect you to dinner down in the 
village. Your aunt and Clara and 
Agatha will be very pleased to see 
you, I know.” 

The last sentence scattered my 
remaining doubts. I agreed at once 
to make the desired loan ; and, when 
my visitors had departed, I resumed 
not the revision of the pamphlet, 
but composed an ode entitled, “‘ The 
Golden Hours of Love.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MR. 


Tuat Mr. Bolster’s execution of the 
fugue in Rickerston church was a 
popular performance there can be 
no doubt. It pleased all: to the 
old it afforded a matter of gossip ; 
to the middle-aged a matter of specu- 
lation; to the youthful a matter of 
curiosity; and to the juvenile a 
matter of triumph. Nay, I must 
not say a//, for there were two per- 
sons who experienced anything but 
delight at the occurrence— Mr. and 
Mrs. Bolster to wit. The former 
felt his mind to be the receptacle of 
but two ever-gyrating emotions— 
mortification and fear ; mortification 
on account of his lost dignity and 
prestige; and fear because he could 
little imagine what measures of ven- 
geance Charles would adopt now 
that he knew the beadle to have 
become a participator in his most 
secret of secrets. The latter was 
chiefly uneasy by reason of the 
mental distress under which her 
husband Jaboured, and whose source 
she could by no means prevail upon 
him to disclose. 

A month had now elapsed since 


BOLSTER PERFORMS A 


SECOND FUGUE. 


the fugue- competition, and during 
that period nothing had been seen 


of Mr. Viking. He had remained 
closely confined to his house on 
account of his sprained ancle, and 
a clergyman from a neighbouring 
parish had officiated for him mean- 
while. Mr. Bolster had, therefore, 
been spared the confusion of meet- 
ing him, and attended to his duties 
with infinite zeal, as if he were de- 
termined to make the most of this 
unlooked - for reprieve. Perhaps, 
however, this access of vigour was 
connected with the fact that Mr. 
Bolster had, ever since the day of 
his victory in the competition, led 
a most guiet and secluded life. No 
longer were his accustomed haunts 
made glad by the spectacle of his 
rotund figure, jocund and pompous 
withal. No longer did he stroll 
into the Rickerston Blossom, and 
gravely discuss the state of parochial 
and national politics with mine host. 
No longer did he visit the village 
school, and receive from the master 
a report upon the behaviour of the 
various scholars. None of these 
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things were now to his mind: in- 
stead, he talked moodily with Mr. 
Vespers, or wandered, like some re- 
morseful ghost, along the avenue 
and round the little church, or sat 
by the fireside silently smoking his 
pipe. 

One symptom of his distress much 
affected Mrs. Bolster. It was that 
he evidently thought more oftenly 
than he had hitherto done of his 
lost Nan. He would open the box 
containing her hair, and would gaze 
pensively at it for half-an-hour to- 
gether ; nor was it, upon these occa- 
sions, a matter of unfrequent occur- 
rence to see a tear fall from his eyes. 
‘Then, too, he would often ask his 
wife how long ago it was since his 
Nan died, and how old she would 
have been had she lived, and whe- 
ther it was probable that she, being 
in heaven, had heard, so to speak, 
the echoes of her father’s fugue ; to 
all of which Mrs. Bolster would 
reply in as cheerful a manner as 
possible, endeavouring, at the same 
time, to lead him to the considera- 
tion of themes less depressing. 

“This is not the only instance, 
Gertrude, which has occurred in my 
experience, of a propensity in the 
mind to employ a sorrow of a pure 
and refined nature as a means of 
assuaging some more gross and ma- 
terial grief. I have frequently met 
with cases where the bitterness of 
mind consequent upon misfortune 
has been tempered into a condition 
almost of philosophic serenity, and 
certainly of resignation, merely by 
the “exhibition ” of a source of sor- 
row capable of affecting the nobler 
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faculties of the soul. A circumstance 
of such admirable curiosity I did not, 
you may feel assured, allow to escape 
me ; and after much reflection upon 
the facts and principles involved, I 
found that it depended mainly upon 
the relative momenta of the zsthetic 


faculties. In my Essay on the 
Beauty of Sorrow—that which I 
wrote when last journeying to meet 
you at Rome, and some extracts 
from which I submitted for your 
approval—you will find a severe in- 
vestigation of the whole matter.”! 


One day, towards the end of 
January, Mr. Bolster was returning 
to Rickerston along the avenue 
which led from the church. It was 
much such a day as the eventful 
Christmas morning, The snow 
again covered the ground, and slept 
upon the branches of the trees as 
they were gently rocked to and fro 
by the wind. The clear blue sky 
above and the sharp frosty atmo- 
sphere indicated? a continuance of 
cold weather, and bore distinctly to 
Mr. Bolster’s ear the merry shouts of 
the village boys as they issued forth 
from the school. Nature, in fact, 
was employing all her most exhilir- 
ating influences to raise the spirit of 
the crestfallen beadle. 

But vain were her attempts. To 
use Martin’s phrase, Mr. Bolster was 
“cold at heart” and no amount of 
natural homeeopathy sufficed to cure 
his complaint. Sadly—nay, wearily 
—he wended his way along in a fit 
inood to quote the speeches which 
Cardinal Wolsey is made to utter by 
Shakespeare. Even and anon, at 


This essay is at present in my possession ; but a full third of it is written in some 


strange cypher, the clue to which I have not yet discovered. 


It is also accompanied by 


some sheets of paper, which I at first took to be completely blank ; but happening, one 
fine summer's night, to be reading the essay by moonlight, I saw with surprise that the 
sheets changed colour; and on looking closer I found that each cuntained a picture 


executed with admirable genius and skill. 


Upon their being removed from the rays of 


the moon they fade, and I have ascertained that no other light is able to render them 


visible. 


Does not this fact seem to show that the sun’s light is in some degree changed 


by its reflection from the moon, probably by the effect of a lunar atmosphere, the exist- 
ence of which is on other grounds rendered probable ?—[Eb. ] 
2 Mr. Toad-in-the-Hole has here marginally written ‘‘ Faulty in art—no meteor- 
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being required.” 





For myself, however, I perceive no blemish.—[Eb.] 
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some bend of the avenue, an open- 
ing in the trees would disclose a 
view of the quaint little village, whose 
peaked roofs, curiously-twisted chim- 
neys, and straight ascending ringlets 
of smoke, presented a charming spec- 
tacle ; but the only notice which 
Mr. Bolster vouchsafed was the 
heaving of a lugubrious sigh. 

At length he reached the end of 
the avenue, and stepped out upon 
the village-green. There a sight 
met him which did not tend to im- 
prove his spirits. It was the boys, 
whose voices had for sometime past 
been ringing in his ears, and who were 
now busily engaged in pelting a large 
snow man which they had reared on 
the green. Occasionally this amuse- 
ment would be varied. by the dis- 
charge of snowballs at each other 
and what with.running, and laughing, 
and shouting, the scene appeared 
sufficiently animated, and on that 
account it was the more distasteful to 
Mr. Bolster. 

Somewhat annoyed by these exu- 
berant manifestations of enjoyment, 
and full of the antipathy which 
naturally exists between the spirits 
of bumbledom.and riot, the beadle 
quickened his pace, in. order to quit 
so unpleasant a spectacle as speedily 
as possible. Upon nearing the 
boys, however, he was recognised, 
and a few derisive cries of “ Beadle ! 

Beadle !” from some of the bolder 
spirits, made themselves heard, 
incensing to a high degree the 
worthy ‘official’s anger. Presently 
he observed. the lads grouping .to- 
gether, and discussing some matter 
which caused frequent shouts. of 
laughter. Then a deputy, small but 
shrewd and active, was. sent forth 
from the main body, obviously with 
the view of speaking to Mr. Bolster. 
The latter accordingly stopped, and 
the messenger coming up, said with 
a look and tone of deep humility, 

“Please, Mr. Bolster, there be 
a stranger come int’ village. We 
doant know his name, and so I’ve 
coom to ax you what it be.” 
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“‘ Where is.this stranger ?” asked! 
Mr. Bolster. 

“ Ower yonder, sir ; and they do 
say as how he carries his name on 
top of his head.” 

The beadle looked in the direc 
tion indicated, and to his indignant 
amazement beheld the snow man 
with a three-cornered hat on his 


head and a piece of paper fixed to 
its breast, upon. which was scrawled 
in large letters this inscription— 


** This be Fatty Bolster 
plaing trooant from cherch !’’ 


the 


wrath 


smouldering 
burst into 


Immediately 
embers of his 
raging flame. Turning round to 
catch at the nearest victim, he 
found that the shrewd deputy had 
wisely given him. leg-bail, and was 
now safely grinning at him from a 
group of applauding comrades, 
Thereupon the indignant beadle- 
made instant dispositions for an at- 
tack, and stick in hand, trundled 
vigorously forward. to inflict condign 
punishment upon such of his foes 
as might dare to hold their ground. 
A shower of snowballs assailed him 
as he neared the enemy, but he 
plunged chivalrously through the 
storm without flinching ; and having, 
by a desperate exertion, succeeded 
in clutching one of the jibing 
offenders by the neck, he raised 
his stick, and was about to bring it 
down with a hearty thwack, when 
the culprit, by a sudden movement, 
dextrously twisted himself between 
the beadle’s. legs, and in another 
movement the unhappy official 
measured his lengthupon the ground. 

Instantly a wild shout of triumph 
arose from the victorious boys, and 
ere the floundering rotundity could 
rise to its feet again, the champion 
who had brought about so notable 
a defeat, observed that his fallen 
foe lay immediately contiguous to 
the base of the snow man. A 
brilliant idea flashed across his 
mind, and, signalling to his com- 
panions to assist him, he commenced 
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to push heavily against the statue. 
A few moments sufficed ; and just 
as Mr. Bolster was laboriously en- 
deavouring to assume an erect posi- 
tion, the huge mass of snow came 
tumbling about his ears, and restored 
him once fnore to the bosom of 
his mother. Frantically he struggled 
to free himself from so cold an em- 
brace, his efforts being aided by 
boisterous shouts and exhortations ; 
until at last, by dint of groping, 
stumbling, slipping, and panting, he 
regained his footing. Then when 
he had freed his eyes from the snow 
that adhered to them, he found his 
enemies in full flight on one side, 
while on the other were advancing 
with rapid steps the village con- 
stable, Mr. Vespers, mine host 
of the Rickerston Blossom, and 
various other worthies, whom the 
hubbub had drawn to the spot. Fain 
woull he have avoided their ap- 
proach, but this was impossible ; so 
he e’en suffered them to accost him 
in tones of sympathy, and to aid in 
removing the snow from his clothes. 
Then, shivering with cold and be- 
draggled with wet, he was escorted 
to his house by a group of friends, 
whose hilarity and amusement at the 
occurrence were but ill concealed. 

By the time he had changed his 
clothes, and had become physically 
at ease, dinner was ready. Mrs. 
Bolster placed a chair for him and 
did her best to make him cheerful ; 
but his appetite was gone, together 
with any slight remnant of serenity 
that might have dwelt in his soul up 
to the time of encountering the 
statue. He sat gloomily muttering 
to himself, and evidently revolving 
in his mind some project of saturnine 
import. Frequently, too, he would 
glance stealthily at Mrs. Bolster, and 
as he did so an expression of almost 
ferocious despair clouded his fea- 
tures, while at the same time, it was 
partially softened by an undercurrent 
of sorrow, the fitful ripples of which 
occasionally overflowed into his 
eyes. 
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At length pushing his plate from 
him, he spoke. 

“Tt’s no use. I can’t feed my 
stomach while my heart’s starving !” 

“Why, Jerry, whatever do you 
mean ?” was Mrs. Bolster’s reply. 

**T mean that my heart’s no longer 
supplied with the evidences of public 
esteem. Every body laughs at me 
now, some before my face, and the 
rest behind my back; and after 
what’s happened to-day, my official 
position won’t be treated no better 
than a Guy Fawkes with its ~ 
off. I tell you ‘what it is, wife : 
wish I was dead !” 

“Oh, Jerry, don’t speak so! I’m 
sure everything’ll come right, soon.” 

“Tt can’t !” returned the beadle, 
in a hoarse whisper. 

‘But, why not ?” said Mrs. Bol- 
ster, and then, moving her chair to- 
wards her husband, she took one of 
his hands in her own, and continued. 
“T’m sure there’s something dread- 
ful on your mind, Jerry. Ever since 
Christmas day when that scene took 
place in the church, you've been 
quite a different man, Tell me what 
it is that troubles you, and perhaps 
I can be of some help. I didn’t 
marry you, Jerry, to see you suffer, 
and yet never lift a finger for you. 
No: it is my duty and pleasure to 
share your grief. Come, deary, give 
me a kiss and tell all about it.” 

So saying she bent her head for- 
ward and offered her still plump and 
ruddy cheek for the desired caress. 
Ere, however, Mr. Bolster, who 
seemed moved, could comply with 
her request, a knock came at the 
door which led into the street, and 
the latch being raised immediately 
afterwards, a person stepped in, re- 
vealing the well-known countenance 
of Mr. Vespers. 

That gentleman had the self-im- 
portant air of one who is the bearer 
of news, and, walking to. the table, 
he said, with a polite salutation to 
the beadle and his wife— 

“Good morning, Mr. Bolster! 
I've got something to tickle your 
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ears with. Bickerston’s no longer 
to be given into the hands of the 
Philistines ; I mean, it’s no longer 
going to be lorded over by any of 
your neighbouring popinjays. I’ve 
just been-up to the parsonage, and 
Mr. Viking ——” 

“You don’t mean to say as how 
parson’s got well, and is coming 
about the village again ?” interrupted 
Mr. Bolster, with the prescience of 
despair. 

“That's just precisely what I do 
mean,” returned the other. “ But 
how’s this, man? you look quite 
frightened! Surely there wasn’t 
anything very serious happened in 
the vestry, after all? Why, I thought 
he only found you asleep in the 
cupboard, and hurt his foot pulling 
you out” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Mr. Bol 
ster, turning pale; “it’s come at 
last | it’s come at last !” 

And then he turned his face to 
the fire, slowly shaking his head, 
and repeating to himself the words, 
“It’s come at last!” His wife and 
Mr. Vespers endeavoured to divert 
his attention; but he repulsed all 
their efforts by impatiently waving 
them away with his hand, still look- 
ing steadfastly at the fire. Finding 
matters to have taken this turn, Mr. 
Vespers thought it better to leave, 
and did so, carrying with him abun- 
dant food for his imagination. 

Mrs. Bolster sat for awhile watch- 
ing her husband. Then, an idea 
occurring to her, she rose, and reach- 
ing down the pipe which hung over 
the chimney-piece, filled it with to- 
bacco, and quietly handed it to Mr. 
Bolster. He mechanically, as it 
were, received it, lighted it, and 
commenced to smoke. At first no 
change was visible in his demeanour ; 
but soon, as the tiny ringlets of blue 
smoke began to float upwards 
through the air, his eye followed 
them, and shortly the terrible apathy 
of his countenance merged into an 
expression of melancholy determina- 
tion. 
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O notable wife! Small store of 
metaphysical learning was thine, 
and yet thou, with thy Atalanta-ring- 
lets of blue smoke, dost wreak thy 
will upon the most recondite facul- 
ties of the mind, chasing afar the 
fatal fascination of Gloom, and re- 
placing it by the innocuous rhythm 
of Motion ! 

When Mrs. Bolster had cleared 
away the dinner, and had taken a 
seat by the fireside, there to darn a 
stocking, her husband suddenly lifted 
his head, and said— 

“ Wife, what wouldst do if I was 
dead ?” 

“Good gracious! Jerry,” replied 
his wife, “how you do frighten me 
by talking like that. What makes 
you think of such dreadful things ? 
You’ve got life in you for fifty years 
yet, unless——” and here her voice 
faltered—“ you go and—do some- 
thing desperate.” 

“Oh! dont ’ee be afeard of that, 
wife. But suppose some accident 
was to happen, or I was to catch 
some fever, and was to die: what 
wouldst do ?” 

Mrs. Bolster looked sorrowfully 
at her husband for a moment, and 
then with rude, but genuine pathos 
in her voice, she gently replied: “I 
should pray to God to let me join 
you and Nanny as soon as possible.” 

Tears sprang into the beadle’s 
eyes as he kissed the face which 
laid its cheek against his, and he 
said: ‘“ Thankee, dear; I know 
you’ve got a loving heart. But I 
meant how would you manage to 
live when I was gone? What'd you 
do to support yourself ?” 

“Oh! I’d get my own living. 
Why, I could keep a dame’s school, 
or I could go as housekeeper some- 
where roundabout. But don’t let’s 
talk about it. It'll be quite time 
enough to fix on something when 
the misfortune happens. And, Jerry, 
you didn’t finish what you were going 
to tell me when Mr. Vespers came 
in.” 

Again Mr. Bolster grew pale, and 
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with. an air of shrinking from some 
terrible appearance, he exclaimed, 
“T can’t tell you now: I can’t 
indeed! You shall hear all about 
it sometime ; but until I mention the 
subject, don’t name it to me. You 
can’t think how it pains me.” 

His wife patted him on the cheek, 
and said, “ Well, Jerry, I won’t tease 
you about it, provided you'll promise 
to cheer up a-bit. Here, let me fill 
your pipe again, and while you're 
h: wing a smoke, I’ll run down to 


Mrs. Wade’s, and get that piece of 


hacon she promised to keep for me. 
Then I'll come back and get some 
eggs-and-bacon ready for tea; so 
that you shall make up for your bad 
dinner.” 

Thus cheerily talking, she filled 
the beadle’s pipe, put on her shaw] 
and bonnet ; and with an affectionate 
“* Goodbye,” went out to execute her 
errand. Immediately the door had 
closed after. her, a change became 
visible in Mr. Bolster’s demeanour. 
Removing his pipe from his mouth, 
he laid it on the table, and rose from 
his seat with the air of a man who 
was.about to put some settled purpose 
into execution. Then, leaving the 
room, he. went upstairs where he 
remained for some time ; and when 
he came_ down, it was with.a bundle 
composed, of;something tied up in a 
handkerchief ‘This he placed upon 
a chair, and then muttered to him- 
self: “* The Leighbury coach passes 
our turning at six. a’clock, and by 
going out the back-way, I can reach 
there without being seen. It’s 
getting dark, to be sure; but I can’t 
well miss it. Anyhow, coach or no 
coach, I'll be off. I'll just have a 
last look at the old place, though.” 

There was something very pathetic 
in Mr. Bolster’s leave taking. Even 
his rotund figure seemed to acquire 
a graceful aspect, and his laboured 
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movements a touch of dignity, as he 
passed from room to room ; lingering 
here and. there, to dwell | upon the 
happy memories which the various 
articles that met his eye evoked. 
Occasionally he would come to a 
dead pause, and the workings of his 
countenance would seem to indicate 
that his resolution was failing ; but 
ever as he did so, a fresh access of 
wounded pride, or the almost super 
stitious dread which he entertained 
for Mr. Viking, would make him set 
his teeth, and hurriedly hasten on his 
round. When he came to the room 
in which his lost Nanny had died, 
he stayed his foot upon the rep shold 

and, in spite of all that prid e or fez 

could urge, he was fain to lean his 
side of the door, 





head against the 
and sob b tt 

‘ Poor deary !” he exclaimed ; “ I 
little hone ‘as how I should run 
away from the place where she gave 
me her lock of hair.” Then, after 
a while, he added, “ Perhaps her 
spirit sometimes comes there, and 
perhaps she’s hearing me now. I 
know she’d wish to comfort me.” 

So saying, he gently and reverently 
entered the room. What he saw 
there, or whether he held any com 
munion with the Invisible, I know 
not. Suffice it, Lily, to record that 
he returned, looking more peace- 
ful, and sighing less than he had 
been. 

He- reached’ the- kitchen again, 
gazed fondly at all the well-known 
objects, imprinted a kiss upon the 
stocking which his. wife had been 
darning, put on.his hat, placed the 
bundle on his stick, shouldered it, 
and then opening the door at the 
back of the house,. stepped hastily 
forth into the wide world beyond. 

When Mrs. Bolster returned there 
was no one for whom to prepare the 
eggs-and-bacon. 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


On the morrow of my interview with 
my uncle and Dr. Project, [I found 
myself seated at the farmer’s dinner- 
table. 

The party was small, being con- 
fined to the two persons I have men- 
tioned, together with Lily, Mrs. Vi- 
king,Clara,and myself ; but, strangely 
enough, I regarded it as still more 
limited, and if anyone had asked me 
who were at the table, the following 
would, in all probability have been 
the dialogue :—“ Who was there ?” 
“Lily.” “ And who else?” “ Lily.” 
And who beside?” “ Lily.” 

Yes. I had eyes and ears but for 
her. The sudden demolition of one 


of the obstacles which had separated 
us, brought vividly into my con- 
sciousness the strength of the passion 
which filled my soul, 


No longer 
did I quietly linger in the delicious 
calm of love, unmindful whither its 
invisible currents might be bearing 
me. No longer was | satisfied with 
the mere knowledge of loving and 
and being loved. I yearned for 
something beyond this; for the de- 
finitive appointment of my future 
happiness ; for the bright and living 
certainty that mine should be the 
task to guard from ill that form so 
fair, that mine should be the privi- 
lege of communing with that soul so 
noble ; for the exquisite announce- 
ment from Aer lips that not only did 
she love me, but that she was free to 
link her fate with mine. I felt that 
I had now cast loose from my moor- 
ings, and had issued forth into the 
vast trackless ocean, there to do or 
die: that the time had come when 
my fairest hopes were to be either 
fulfilled or blasted. 

Little recked I, therefore, of aught 
else beside her who gave shape and 
colour to my life. Little did I heed 
the petulance with which Clara re- 
fused the seat beside mine, and 
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chose one on the other side of the 
table ; or the chilling economy with 
which my aunt measured out her 
words to me. Still less, if possible, 
did I mark the efforts of uncle to 
treat me with an unusual flow of affa- 
bility and good humour; or the 
jocular contentment of Dr. Project. 
‘The conversation ebbed and flowed 
around me; but its dancing spray 
was all that reached my ear. The 
fleeting phases of mood and tempe- 
rament passed by in quick succes- 
sion; but my eye observed them 
not. To reason I was indifferent ; 
to wit I was inert. 

Strange is the nature of the soul! 
Confined to the narrow limits of the 
body, it yet spreads out its tentacles, 
as it were, to the uttermost portions 
of the universe, and scales the loftiest 
heights of the empyrean. Memory, 
thought, imagination, by these it 
gathers to itself the secrets of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future: 
while, noblest gift of all, by love it 
holds communion with the mysteri- 
ous world of intelligence, of being. 

So was it then. In the midst of 
that scene, gross and material as it 
seemed, there lurked beneath its 
surface of eating and talking an 
element of interchange but little 
suspected. Without sound, without 
aught of passage perceptible, there 
sped between two hearts a current 
of emotion, going and returning, until 
they were made one. By insensible 
degrees I perceived that Lily was 
conscious of the phase into which 
my love had entered, and that her 
spirit had attuned itself to mine. 
The lustre of her glance, the subtle 
cadence of her voice, the marvellous 
etherialisation of her whole being— 
all told of her conception of my 
resolve, and—oh! blissful thought! 
—augured, too, a prosperous issue. 

When, after dinner, we had ad- 
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journed into the drawing-room, I 
proposed to Lily that we should 
play a game of chess. She willingly 
agreeing, we sat down at the chess- 
table in a remote corner of the 
room, and commenced arranging the 
pieces. Now, then, was the oppor 
tunity which consorted with the new 
phase of my love, and it may 
be imagined that I resolved to profit 
by it. Being the second player I 
adopted Philidor’s defence, as pro- 
ducing a game of an evenly pro- 
gressive kind, and one which did not 
require a too constrained attention. 
‘Then, while our forces were gradually 
advancing towards the centre of the 
board, with cautious, wary 
ments I said— 

* Lily 1” 

** Ves !” she answered, looking so 
frankly into my face that I could 
hardly resist the temptation of kiss 
ing her. 

“You are acquainted with the 
Cartesian doubt ?” 

* A little. Thatis to say, I know 
what it is, and the manner in which 
it was applied.” 

“Well, did it never occur to you 
that, by the too thorough - going na 
ture of the doubt, Des Cartes up 
reared an irrefragable barrier be- 
twixt himself and any ontological 
system P” 

“I’m not sure that, I quite under- 
stand you., Pray explain.” 

“T mean that if, the doubt were 
rigidly adhered to, it would be im 
possible to say, ‘ Cogtlo, ergo sum 
for that would be to postulate the 
existence of sought at all events, 
while at the same time a// existence 
is to be doubted.” 

“I see! But while you’ve been 
engaged with Des Cartes, I’ve plant- 
ed my batteries in position—check !” 

I interposed my knight so as to 
be able to castle at the next move, 
and then resumed : 

“ My object in mentioning Des 
Cartes was to draw your attention 
to the fact that, whereas he strongly 
desired to arrive at sound 
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system, he yet placed an obstacle in 
his own path sufficient to preclude 
all hope of attaining the fructifica- 
tion of his wishes.” 

‘I comprehend—and then ?” 

Why, then the question arises, 
vhether, when a philosopher in mat 
ters of reason finds himself so ham 
pered by his own acts, is it not very 
probable that a non-philosopher will 
often be in the same predicament in 
matters of feeling ?” 

I spoke with an evident arritre 
pensee. This Lily perceived, and eyed 
me a little askance as she replied 

* You allude, then, to cases where 
persons are by their own ill-con 
sidered steps debarred from grati- 
fiying their feelings ?” 

‘*-Yes!” 

* Well, I should imagine that such 
cases are far from being uncommon.” 

At this point the object of my 
recent moves upon the board began 
dimly to manifest itself. I had 
gradually brought my queen and 
king’s bishop into an attacking posi 
tion. I now added to my availabl< 
force by suddenly unmasking a rook, 
saying : 

“Good! And having thus ad- 
vanced from reason to feeling, what 
is the next step ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Why it must necessarily be to 
ascertain what feeling is best fitted 


to conquer obstacles. Which do 


you think ?” 


Lily’s eyes suddenly brightene:l, 
as though she now descried some 
object of which she had been in 
search ; and, after hesitating for a 
moment, she said, 

“‘T suppose it must be love.” 

“You are right. But, in spite of 
its power, there are sometimes insu 
perable obstacles in its path.” 

* Insuperable ?” 

“Aye. I will suppose a 
Imagine two cousins brought up 
together, and in course of time one 
loving, while the other mistakes her 
sentiments of fri ndship for those of 
love. Imagine, further, that they 


case. 
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become pledged to each other; but 
that some little time afterwards, the 
girl meets with one for whom she 
unconsciously, as it were, comes to 
entertain a feeling of real love. ‘If, 
then, this third individual loved 
also, but were to suspect the exist- 
ence of the engagement between the 
cousins, would he not be compelled, 
in honour to withhold a declaration 
of his passion ; and if he were so far 
to forget himself as to speak upon 
the subject, would not the girl be 
bound for the same reason to respond 
unfavourably? Here, surely, is a 
parallel to the suicidal doubt of Des 
Cartes !” 

As I proceeded, Lily bent her 
head over the table, and appeared to 
examine the position of our pieces 
very narrowly. The nervous man- 
ner, however, in which she held her 
king suspended in the air seemed to 
indicate that she was not altogether 
unaffected by my words When I 
had finished, she answered in a low, 
tremulous tone, 

“‘ The strange case which you sup- 
pose would, indeed, be a parallel 
one.” 

“Ts it, then, so strange ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then,” I exclaimed, with a tu- 
multuous beating at my heart, “I 
presume, a similar one never occurred 
in your experience ?” 

“No; never !” was her reply, and 
the happy chessmen stood enchanted 
as they saw the love-light in her eye. 

Just at that moment my uncle 
proposed to Dr. Project to look at 
a cabinet of curiosities, which was in 
the dining-room, and they went out, 
attended by Mr. Viking and Clara. 
No sooner had they gone than | 
turned to Lily, and, seizing her hand, 
said eagerly, 

**So you are not engaged in any 
way to Cousin Charles ?” 

Something almost approaching a 
frown passed over her forehead as 
she replied, 

“ Certainly not. Why, whatever 
mace you suppose such a thing ?” 
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“A long time ago, I understood 
from my aunt that it was the case. 
But now that I know it to be other 
wise, I can speak freely. Tell me 
Lily, am I altogether indifferent to 
you ?” 

The colour came and went upon 
her cheek, and in lovely confusion 
she sat, silent. 

Speak !” I continued ; “let me 
hear from your lips that which shall 
cast a spell of beauty over my whole 
life. Say that the pure love which 
has for so long lain dumb but po- 
tent in my bosom is rivalled by the 
depth and intensity of your affec- 
tion. O, Lily! it’s your form alone 
that haunts my fancy: it is the 
vision of your noble soul that I see 
mingling in all my _ speculations. 
Without you, my existence will con- 
tinue for ever vague and incomplete : 
with you, it will assume the glorious 
symmetry and harmony of a_per- 
fected nature. Suffer me, then, 
to receive with ecstasy those sweet 
words, that, by force of happiness, 
shall lift me to the very acme of 
being.” 

She raised her gentle head, and 
looked at me for an instant as though 
she would read my inmost soul. 
Then, while a flood of mingled love, 
and trust, and joy, and ambition, 
beamed from her eyes, she threw 
her arms round my neck, and lay- 
ing her head upon my shoulder, 
murmured— 

“Oh, Richard! oh, my Ife, my 
soul! you can never know how much 
L love you !” 

“Parling!” I exclaimed, as I 
pressed her to my heart, “in this 
supreme moment I feel that the bliss 
of ages is condensed. Is it true? 
Can I ve that you ac- 
cord to me the high privilege of 
accompanying | on your path 
through life—that you will permit 
me to In he the ex uting atmo- 
sphere of your presence —that in 
your pure and majestic spirit I may 
be allowed to find the elixir that 
shall ever uphold and urge me on 


indeed bel 
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in my search after the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True ? Will you, then, 
be my wife?” 

She disengaged herself from my 
arms ; and standing at her full height, 
with her bright eyes flashing, and 
her hair floating in wavy tresses over 
her shoulders, she flung her arms 
aloft, and cried, in accents of enthu- 
siasm and melody— 

“Yes, Richard, I will walk by 
your side, In sorrow or in joy— 
through good or evil fortune — in 


Rest. 


( Zo be continucd.) 


REST. 
** And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove— 
Then would I flee away and be at rest.” 

**Mihi placeant ante omnes sylvz.’’—VIRGIL. 


BROODING O’er blighted hopes—wearied, oppressed, 
With all the turmoil and accursed strife 
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your battle with the world—in your 
glorious pursuit of fame—through 
the bright dreams of poetry or the 
still more glorious visions of phi- 
losophy — whate’er betide, whether 
danger, difficulty, distress, or happi- 
ness,—I am your’s for ever.” 

Then, blushing, she threw herself 
upon my breast, and burst into a 
transport of tears for very joy ; and 
as she sobbed she whispered—“ You 


? 


make me so proud—so happy ! 





Of this o’ercrowded and least joyful life— 
How often hath my sinking spirit blessed 

The far, still forests of the silent West! 

And in their grand and grateful loveliness 
Hath pictured me a refuge from distress 

For wronged and o’er-wrung hearts—a thing like rest. 
And ’tis no idle dream ; for Nature there, 
Alone and lovely, hath so filled her throne. 
The quiet earth and the unvexed air, 

Breathing o’er all around so deep a tone, 
Would win the life-worn wanderer from despair, 
And calm him into stillness—like her own. 


Trinity COLLEGE, DuBLIN. 
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BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS LAST CENTURY. 


(JENIUS and judgment are, perhaps, 
the most essential characteristics of 
a great actor. Genius enables him 
to conceive a character, and to iden- 
tify himself with it, whilst judgment 
directs him in the manner of expres- 
sing his conception. ‘The genius of 
the poet is somewhat analogous to 
that of the actor, but superior to it ; 
for when an author writes a play he 
must act it in his mind, and fully 
embody every character he deli- 
neates, otherwise there would be 
nothing life-like in his language, 
nothing truly dramatic. The inspi- 
ration of the poet is necessarily of 
a higher kind that that of his repre- 
sentative, since not only must he 
possess powers of invention, but he 
must impart a tangible form to what 
he invents. ‘The power of invention 
is that which constitutes the differ- 
ence and the superiority of the au- 
thor over the actor, just as in its turn 
it constitutes the superiority of the 
actor over the mere reader or spec- 
tator. An equally just conception 
of the author’s meaning may be en- 
tertained by the latter, who, if a man 
of taste and judgment, would analyse 
most likely what he saw or read ; 
sympathise or identify himself with 
the action, acquaint himself with its 
elements and proportions, and still 
be as unable to embody “ Lear” or 
“Hamlet” as he would have been 
to create either. Macklin, Garrick, 
Kemble, and Kean, were to Shakes- 
peare what Joachim, Arabella God- 
dard, Sivori, and Halle, are to 
Beethoven, Mendelsohn, and Per- 
golesi — the gifted exponents of 
genius loftier than their own, 

Since the Restoration we have had 
in this country a succession of various 
schools of acting. First, ruled that 
of Betterton, which was derived from 
the French. Next we had Booth, 


Wilks, and Cibber, who were fol- 
lowed by Digges, Quin, Mossop, 
Sheridan, and Barry. Then we had 
Garrick’ and his imitators. After- 
wards John Kemble and his disci- 
ples. Edmund Kean introduced 
a totally new style, and it may be 
said that he displaced the romantic 
and classical school for the realistic. 
Since his time the stage has gradually 
degenerated, until it would be diffi- 
cult to recognise one great actor in 
our days. The dignified Romans 
and the chivalrous heroes gave way 
to the impetuous lovers and the 
dashing bucks of the Regency, who, 
in their turn, sank into drawling non- 
entities and music-hall “ swells.” 
Never was country richer in talented 
players than England during ast 
century. Never was country poorer, 
even in fair histrionic artists, than 
England is now. Garrick, Macklin, 
Barry, Lewis, Ryder, Bernard, ot 
Henderson, never were received with 
greater delight and enthusiasm than 
painted canvas, fire-engines, cab- 
horses, railway accidents, break-down 
dances, slang songs, grotesque puns, 
men in female attire, and women in 
male garb, inspire at the present 
period. If it be true that each 
dramatic school reflects the manners, 
the mental cultivation, and the intel- 
ligence of the epoch, the inhabitants 
of the British isles, in 1971, will 
leok back with amazement and won- 
der at the elevated condition of our 
intellects. But the | and not 
the present, is in our mind to-day, 
and on that only we will dwell on 
this occasion. 

Among the minor constellation of 
theatrical stars that shone promi- 
nently in the 18th century, Reddish 
sparkled brightly. He was the great- 
est villain —on the boards —that ever 
poisoned a nephew, robbed a ward, 


past, 
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or victimised a youth fresh from col- 
lege. George F. Cooke was the 
satiric and jovial villain; Mossop 
the haughty and dignified ; Palmer 
the specious and insinuating ; Hen- 
derson the reasoning and theorising : 
but Reddish possessed conceptions 
and powers to embody them all, 
and had he lived longer he would 
have manifested his talents to pos- 
terity. The early deaths of Reddish, 
Powell, and Henderson, are the 
reasons they have been so little 
known. Powell was said to be best 
in the Romans and fathers; whilst 
Tenderson was gifted with the ver- 
Satility of Garrick, to whose throne 
he would have been the legitimate 
successor, the only attendant genius 
that could have worn his mantle. 
During Garrick’s life-time Hender- 
son was obscured by a more power- 
ful orb, and he departed when he 
was emerging from the shade into 
which he had been thrown. 

Reddish had been discovered in 
a singular way by Garrick. The 
latter had gone to a country town 
to engage a minor histrion, named 
Frank Arken, who was playing a 
part in the Clandestine Marriage. 
Garrick witnessed the performance 
from a box, and, during a scene, 
heard Reddish call out from behind, 
“ William ! William !’—These words 
were sufficient: genius at once re- 
cognised genius; Garrick dropped 
his stick, exclaiming, “‘That man 
is an actor!” and Arken was ne- 
glected, and Reddish secured at a 
liberal salary. 

One of the greatest men in that 
truly Augustan era of good actors, 
was Barry, the Irish actor, and the 
great rival of Garrick. Ireland—bro- 
pably owing to the warm Celtic 
blood, the power ofmimicry, the sense 
of humour, the wit and intuitive 
quickness of its children—furnished, 
during last century, an extraordinary 
number of eminent performers. 
Among these were conspicious 
Barry and Macklin, Barry —sur- 
named the silver-toned lover—shared 








the admiration of the quality with 
Garrick. It was said that Barry’s 
advantages were purely physical, 
whilst Garrick’s were mental; and 
the feuds between their respective 
partisans created as much sensa- 
tion as the differences between 
twiddle-de-dum and twiddle-de-dee, 
It is, however, related, that Barry’s 
Othello displayed the highest tragic 
qualities ; and to affirm that a man 
plays Othello well, that he reaches 
up to the level of Shakespeare’s 
genius, is to pass no mean en- 
comium upon him. His gradual 
preparation for the volcanic burst, 
—“T’ll tear her all to pieces ”— and 
the burst itself, with its requisite 
agony and terrible power, are stated 
to have surpassed the grandest of 
those effects seen in those days so 
frequently on the stage. His muscles 
could be observed stiffening, the 
veins distending, and the red blood 
boiling through his dark veins. A 
mighty flood of passion was seen 
accumulating for several minutes, 
and at length bearing down. its 
barriers and sweeping onward love, 
mercy, reason, all before it. Women 
at this point would shriek, and men 
uproariously applaud. The words, 
“Oh, Desdemona! away—away 
—away!” were not blustered. He 
would look for a few minutes in 
Desdemona’s face, as if to read her 
feelings and disprove his suspicions ; 
then, turning aside, as the adverse 
conviction entered his heart, he 
spoke them falteringly and gushed 
into tears. LBarry’s pathos appears 
to have been superior to that of 
Garrick. It is related that on one 
occasion during the above scene, 
when, after three rounds, the Duke 
added, ‘I think this tale would win 
my daughter too,” a fourth round 
burst from all parts of the house, as 
in response to the Duke’s sentiment. 

Macklin differed from Barry as 
much as a bull-dog differs from an 
Italian greyhound. Barry was a hand- 
some, smooth-faced man, and had a 
sweet soft voice ; Macklin was broad- 
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breasted, bald-headed, hook-nosed, 
rough and husky as a cocoa-nut ; 
always barking and grunting. Mack- 
lin—whose original appellation of 
Macklaughlin had been softened 
into the narne by which he has be- 
come famous—possessed vast natural 
powers, but his early education had 
been deficient. His mind was pro- 
found, and he cared not for orna- 
ment so long as he could express 
himself with force and conciseness. 
At forty he began to understand 
English grammar; at sixty he was 
versed in Latin, Greek, French, and 
Italian. Macklin had not read 
much, but he had digested what he 
had read, and reflected upon what 
he had observed. His manners were 
bad, because he had lived chiefly in 
his own company; but he was a 
great actor and a great dramatist. 
His “Shylock” equalled the “Lear” of 
Garrick, the “ Falstaff” of Henderson, 
the “ Sir Pertinax” of G. F. Cooke, 
and the “‘ Coriolanus” of J. Kemble ; 
his portrait of “Shylock” was bold 
and original. He possessed by nature 
certain physical advantages, which 
qualified him to embody that charac- 
ter, and which, combined with his 
peculiar genius, constituted a per- 
formance which has perhaps never 
since been surpassed or equalled. 
It has been observed, that the suc- 
cess of actors depends greatly on 
the complexional resemblance exist- 
ing between the impersonator and 
the type personated—not that the 
man who plays the villain must be 
in reality a villain, any more than 
the hero need be a hero; but each 
actor must possess the physical ap- 
utude to assume with ease and 
felicity the required characteristics, 
and to identify himself with them. 
Macklin’s genius in reviving Shake- 
speare, and stamping with a_ high 
tragic import that which in the 
hands of Tony Leigh and Under- 
hill had been made the vehicle for 
the most disgraceful buffoonery, must 
stand on record as one of the most 
brilliant episodes of the drama. 
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Quin and Macklin were rivals, and 
hated each other. Indeed, Macklin 
seems to have inspired little love to 
any one, and to have felt even less 
love for others. He renounced his 
own daughter because she gave a 
different reading, in the character of 
“Portia,” tothe passage —‘‘Mercy was 
mightiest in the mightiest.” The 
daughter placed the emphasis in one 
word, and the father in another ; 
and so the disobedient daughter was 
indignantly dismissed, and never for- 
given. Macklin appears to have been 
tyrannical, arbitrary, and egotistical. 
Self, eternal self, broke out in all he 
said or did. He was never entertain- 
ing, because he did not think any- 
body worth the trouble of entertaining. 
His own fame, hismerits, hisadmirers, 
his detractors, were the subjects of all 
his arguments. He brooked no 
contradiction ; and if any unlucky 
individual ventured to demur at any 
conclusion, he would stop short, 
look at the daring person before him, 
and prepare himself to devour him. 
The mildest opposition chafed him ; 
and he would glare like a wolf-dog 
ready to fasten himself on the throat 
of his antagonist. The play of his 
features is described as being terrific. 
On one occasion, when Sir Robert 
Walpole waited upon the King, to 
complain that the Houseof Commons 
refused to pass a certain Bill, George 
the Second said to his minister: 
“ Frighten them! Send them to see 
Macklin’s ‘Shylock ;’ they will be 
frightened enough !” 

When Quin read 
referring to Macklin: 


Pope’s_ lines 


** This the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew !” 


he exclaimed, in polite language, 

** Spew, reader, 

In 1753, Macklin took leave of 

the stage, and in the following year 
opened an_ establishment 


spe 
pe WwW. 


in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, wherein he 
fed the body by supplying refresh- 
ments, whilst he improved the mind 
by giving lessons in elocution and 
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oratory. Foote at this time com- 
menced his dramatic satires at the 
Haymarket, and, he took off Macklin 
admirably. On one occasion, in 
which the retired actor happened to 
be among the audience, Foote recit- 
ed an imaginary dialogue between 
the Prince of Wales and Macklin, 
the accent and peculiarities of the 
latter being cleverly caricatured. 
Macklin was known to entertain but 
little regard for the dramatists of his 
day, and he was made to say: 
“There is only one play in modern 
days, and it contains only one 
character, and there is only one 
actor that can play it.” “ Were I 
not the Prince,” was the reply, “I 
would wish to be Macklin.” “ Royal 
sir,” was the rejoinder, “ being Mack- 
lin, I do not wish to be the Prince.” 
Macklin could contain himself 
no longer, and the roars of laughter 
that followed this sally drove 
him frantic. He rose and furiously 
shouted. “I am blanked if I 
did!” The whole house was in 
commotion. Poor Macklin was 
beset, hunted from his box, chased 
round the theatre; and, to escape 
with a whole skin, he was constrained 
to descend six steps at the time, not- 
withstanding his years. 

When Macklin had achieved his 
reputation, Dr. Johnson called 
upon him, to make his personal 
acquaintance, and to detect his 
weak point. The author of the 
Man of the World and the author 
of Rasselas were evenly matched in 
strength and arguments. Both were 
rugged and dogmatic, imperious and 
cynical, and both were strangers to 
the amenities of social life. Greek 
and Latin the actor knew as 
thoroughly as French or Italian, and 
he dexterously defended himselffrom 
every thrust of the lexicographer. 
In classics Dr. Johnson failed in 
tripping up his antagonist, who 
proved to be as learned as himself. 
At last the lexicographer addressed 
the actor in unknown sounds. Mack- 
lin, confounded, asked what they 
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were. “Sir, this is Hebrew; was 
the reply. 

“Hebrew! What do T know of 
Hebrew ?” rejoined the irate Mack- 
lin. 

“ Sir,” said Johnson, “ you do not 
know Hebrew? But a man of your 
understanding ought to be acquaint- 
ed with every subject.” 

Macklin remained silent for a few 
minutes, and then uttered some mys- 
terious syllables, It was then Dr. 
Johnson’s turn to look puzzled, and 
to inquire into their meaning. 

“ It is Irish !” exclaimed Macklin 
triumphantly. 

“Trish, sir!” rejoined Johnson ; 
“who learns Irish ?” 

“But a man of your understand 
ing,” retorted Macklin, “ought te 
be acquainted with everything.” 

The discomfiture of the sulky 
lexicographer was complete, and the 
interview between the two learned 
bears ended. 

From sixty to ninety-five Macklin 
continued to lay in his knowledge, 
which, as the fruit of experience, 
would have been of the best kind, 
had not prejudice spoiled it, as 
heat generally does grain. In 1789, 
when in extreme decrepitude, he re 
turned to the stage; but memory 
failed him, and he broke down in 
‘Sir Pertinax McSycophant,” in his 
own play of Zhe AZan of the World, 
as well as in “Shylock.” He died in 
1797, at the supposed advanced age 
of 106. Ofthe several comedies he 
had composed, the only two that 
retain the stage are Love a la Mode, 
and the Man of the World. 

Among the greatest wits of last 
century shone brilliantly Joseph Mil 
ler, | oote, Quin, Charles Bannister, 
and Sheridan ; the first four of whom 
were actors, and the last was the 
son of an actor and a theatrical 
manager, 

James Quin, who was of Irish 
descent, possessed an expressive 
countenance, a majestic figure, a 
powerful eye, and a clear, full, and 
melodious voice. Ele was educated 
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in Dublin for the bar, which he quit- 
ted for the stage, preferring the 
plaudits of the pit to those of the 
law-courts. His first great hit was 
made in the character of “ Falstaff,” 
in 1720; and he was considered the 
head of his profession until the ap- 
pearance of Garrick. The homely, 
if not elegant, proverb, that two of 
a trade never agree, was true to the 
letter in the case of Quin, for he was 
continually at variance with his fel- 
low-comedians. He retired at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-five 
from the stage; and after having 
taught elocution to Prince George, 
subsequently King George IIL. he 
died at Bath in 1766. 

The mots and jokes related of him 
would suffice to fill a volume, so we 
will limit ourselves to repeat a few at 
random, by way of illustration. 

On being told by a nobleman 
more remarkable for his ancestry 
than for his intellect, “ What a pity 
such a man as you should be a 
player!” Quin retorted, ‘“ What! 
would you have me be a lord ?” 

Once, at a party, he was asked by 
a lady who possessed a beautiful 
neck, whether he believed in the 
transmigration of souls. “I do, 
madam,” he replied ; “I believe we 
shall all become animals, and nothing 
would give me greater delight than 
to choose the form of my future 
existence.” ‘What would that be, 
Mr. Quin?” “T should desire to 
be a tly, that I might rest, like that 
happy little creature, on those lovely 
shoulders.” 

Quin was most gallant, and a great 
admirer of the fair sex. To a lady 
who questioned him why there were 
more women than men in the world, 
he answered, “ Because we always 
see more of heaven than of earth.” 

(Quin hated foppishness and affec- 
tation. He was one day at a choco- 
late-house, when a young man en 
tered, all wig, lace, ruffles, and rose- 
water. ‘The new arrival, in effemi 
nate accents, commenced detailing 
lus fashionable connexions. Quin 
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showed signs of uneasiness, and rose 
from his seat. The buck continued, 
repeating the names of certain per- 
sons of quality he had seen at a mas- 
querade, with full particulars of their 
costumes. Quin, who was impa- 
tiently pacing the apartment, broke 
out, “ For Heaven's sake, wait a few 
minutes with your story.—Waiter, 
quick ! run for a basin !” The relator 
paused, with surprise, whilst the 
company stared with astonishment. 
The basin was brought, and Quin, 
after putting his face over it, shouted, 
“Go on now; I am quite ready.” 
The confusion of the dandy, when 
the lesson penetrated his somewhat 
shallow intelligence, may be guessed, 
and he beat a hasty retreat, murmur- 
ing, “ Demme! demme !” 

A person who had been abused 
by Quin, complained to him. “I 
understand you have been taking 
away my good name: you, 
called me a scoundrel.” “ Keep 
your name,” was Quin’s sharp re- 
joinder. In his old age, this actor, 
who lived at Bath, was a great 
gourmand; he had become noted 
for the invention of a soup, nick- 
named the Siamese soup, the ex- 
quisite flavour of which was a topic 
of the day. Numerous and vain 
endeavours to obtain the secret of 
its composition were made. His 
male friends he put off with denial, 
his female with promises. 

A conspiracy was projected a 
gainst him to unravel the mystery, 
Quin, hearing of it, invited the prin- 
cipal confederates to a banquet, 
which was to open with eagerly 
coveted dish. The dinner duly took 
place, the Siamese pro- 
nounced delicious, and it was scarcely 
noticed that Quin, pleading a cold, 
did not taste it. He had promised 
in the invitations that he ld re 
veal its ingredients at table, but when 
pressed to do so, he appeared en 
deavouring to shirk his en 
At last, with seeming reluctance, he 
said, “ Gentlemen, this is its receipt: 
take an old pair of boots, tl 
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the better” (laughter among the 
guests, who thought it a joke), “‘ boil 
them down, chop them up into small 
pieces, pour them into two gallons 


of water, with sage, onions, spice, 
and sliced ham “ Gracious 
Heaven !” interrupted one of the 


company, as the truth dawned on 
his mind, “you don’t mean——” 
“On my word of honour, this is how 
was prepared the soup you have 
been enjoying.” Such was, indeed, 
the case, and his cool, flexible expres- 
sion carried conviction to the owners 
of the pale faces around him. 
“> exclaimed one of his 
guests ; “you have poisoned us.” 
“I do not think the case is so 
serious,” answered Quin, gravely ; 
* but, to make more sure, there is an 
apothecary in the next street.” It 
will easily be imagined that the 
apothecary’s shop was soon crowded 
with anxious applicants for emetics. 

One more anecdote of Quin, and 
we must cease, or space will fail us. 
He stayed for some weeks at Ply- 
mouth, giving some large dinner- 
parties; and before his departure 
the hotel-keeper brought him a bill 
amounting to £ 150,whichQuin paid, 
remonstrating against its enormity 
at the same time. As he was about 
to enter the stage-coach, the host 
reminded him of a certain recipe to 
keep away the rats, which he had 
engaged to forward to him. “ —— 
keep away the rats!” said Quin. 
“show them this bill; they will 
never enter your house again, I'll 
wager. 

The most celebrated actor of last 
‘century was undoubtedly David Gar- 
rick, and this perhaps not so much 
because he possessed the highest 
yenius, as because his genius was 
the most versatile. In those 
of dramatic excellence the m« 
parts were performed by good actors, 
und not a varlet 
deliver a message but he was a fel 
low of considerable spirit and under 
standing. ‘To achieve eminence in 
the profession, therefore, 
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were required such as are seldom or 
never met with at the present time. 
A comedian must be an original 
artist. _Mannerism or want of ver- 
satility, though perhaps favourable 
to strong effects in tragedy, is an 


obstacle in comedy to the objects of 


the actor. When manners, and not 
passion, is the principal ‘thing to be 
exhibited, the man without versatili- 
ty is continually presenting his own 
character to the audience, and not 
that of the author. Garrick was pre 
eminent in his versatility ; he could 
embody the most opposite charac 
teristics,and create the most opposite 
feelings. He would draw tears as 
“ KingLear, ’draw smilesas “ Serjeant 
Kite,” and cause astonishment by his 
grace and agility as harlequin. Gar- 
rick, who had been a pupil of Dr. 

Johnson, after commencing business 
as wine-merchant with his eldest 
brother, took to the stage, and was at 
once successful. He was, when only 


twenty five years old, pro] prietor of 


the establishment named after him 
in Goodman’s Field, and eventually 
me manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

In Dublin, Garrick created a sen 
sation as great as in London, and 
the theatre was crowded to such an 
extent as to produce, in conjunc 
tion with the heat of the weather, an 
epidemic known as the Garrick 
fever. Partridge said of him that he 
conducted himself as any other gen 
tleman would under similar circum 
stances. The number of living 
actors to whom this observation 
might be applied could we fear be 
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enumerated on the fingers of one 
hand. 

‘The public taste changes, and we 
have discarded flowing wigs hair 
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powder and embroidered coats, for 


cut-away jackets, chignons, ‘and 
chimney-pot hats. We are far mort 
advanced in civilisation than ou 


tors : a modern audience would 
yawn over the natural and discrimi 
nating acting of a Quin, a Garrick 
a Barry, or a Bernard; whilst it 
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loudly applauds a real, live donkey, 
pulling a costermonger’s cart, and 
roars with laughter at the intellectual 
and refined display of aman dressed 
up as a woman, 
the stage 
umber of 
nmeé ining, to. 


1) 1 
hall mel 


skipping grotes 
LCTOSS and 
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musi¢ 
pe witnessed the performance 
I1f.” by Garrick, 
he exclaimed to Lord Orrery, 
That young man never has had 
his equal as an actor, and will never 
ave arival.” So far as it refers to 
England, Pope’s prophecy does not 
uppear to have been falsified. Goll- 
doni, the Italian dramatist, who was 
no mean judge, characterises Garrick 
in. England, Mole in France, and 
Sacchi in Italy, as the greatest triad 
of actors of the last century. Garrick, 
moreover, was one of most 
vccomplished men of his day; and 
though his literary reputation is 
merged into his histrionic fame, he 
obtained no inconsiderable rank as 
awriter of comedy, and the lighter 
kind of verse. He introduced inany 
useful reforms into the stage. He 
abolished stage seats during his 
management of Lane, 


of “ kichard 


the 


Drury and 
enlarged that theatre ; he established 
half-price to pacify Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and his friends, and he first improved 
the manner of illuminating the pros- 
cenium. He died in 1779, of a fit, 
at the age of 63. 

Samual Foote the humorist, actor, 
and author, was the son of a member 
of parliament, and was educated for 
the law. Having squandered his pro 
perty, he turned player, and made 
his first appearance in Ofhe//o, when 
he created no great sensation. He 
was more successful in comedy, but 
he did not distinguish himself greatly 
until he performed parts of his own 
composition, In 1747, he opened 
the little theatre in the Haymarket, 
where he commenced his career as 
an author, by writing a series of short 
pieces which made his re putation. 
‘These possess CONSK lerable merit, but 
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as they reflect the humours and cha- 
racters of past time, they possess 
little interest in the present day ; 
the Mayor of Garrat and The Liar 


are those which have kept the st: ML 


pt the 
the longest. When riding with the 
Duke of York, 


Foote fell | rom his 


| ral have 
leg He, however, 
had a cor g manufactured, and 
with it he continued to amuse 
nume ; humorous 
impersonations of his own creations 
drew large crowds, and his powers of 
mimicry are said to have been un- 
surpassed except by Tate Wilkinson, 
his pupil and associate. As a mimic, 
the latter was perhaps the greatest on 
record ; 1 


and 
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for his p 
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he became celebrated 
eculiar qualities. 

An actor and an imitator are two 
different beings. The actor 
dies his own conceptions ; the imi 
tator counterfeits the conc epuons ¢ f 
others, with all their faults and pecu 
liarities. A mimic is inferior to an 
actor. A sound actor is an indiffer- 
ent mimic, and a clever mimic an 
indifferent actor. Foote combined 
to a high degree the qualities of 
both, a 1d so did the elder Mathews. 
who was the last of the race. ‘Tate 
Wilkinson, on the other hand, was 
no actor, but was the most gifted of 
mimics. Foote, who had discovered 
his abilities, decided to substitute 
him for himself, one evening at the 
Haymarket. 
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The design was kept 
secret, and Foote advertised one of 


his most celebrated parts. 
house was full, and Foote 
to his box, to lie in ambush and 
watch results. ‘The audience were 
keenly and impatiently looking for 
his appearance, when ‘Tate, excel- 
lently got up, entered, walked, shuf- 
fled, snufiled, hitched, and fidgetted 
so like the real Simon Pure, that 
the hoax completely succeeded. 
“ Bravo, Foote!” ‘ What fine spirits 
Sam is in !” were the general remarks. 
On the morrow, the lashed 
Foote as usual, but he divulged the 
and at night he introduced 
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Tate to the public. The latter rose 
at once into popularity, and Foote 
had the laugh of his critics. 

On Wilkinson’s first visit to Dub- 
lin, he and Foote were engaged to 
play on alternate nights with Barry 
and Peg Woffington. Wilkinson 
announced his intention of imitating 
them, whereupon Mistress Peg wrote 
Sam an abusive letter, concluding it 
by saying, that if they took her off, 
her friends would make them take 
themselves off. Nothing daunted, 
on the very night following the per- 
formance of Alexander the Great, 
Foote appeared as “ Alexander,” and 
Tate as “ Roxana.” Mistress Peg, 
looking beautiful, sat in a stage-box, 


ready to give a signal to a party of 


young Insh gentlemen, who waited 
her bidding to dispose of the daring 
humourists. Tate Wilkinson came 
on the stage as a tall and elegant 
woman, so exquisitely made up that 
the spectators glanced doubtfully 
from box to stage, and from stage to 
box ; whilst Mistress Peg herself be- 
gan to question her own identity, 
and her puzzled followers hesitated. 
Foote commenced speaking like 
Barry, but Tate soon concentrated 
upon himself the attention of the 
public by throwing himself into one 
of Peg Woffington’s favourite atti- 
tudes. Eye and ear were directed 
upon Wilkinson, and the first tones 
of his voice, which was particularly 
soft and silvery, drew forth thunders 
of applause. As he proceeded the 
effect increased. The house was 
electrified ; his enemies were over- 
powered, and Mistress Peg herself 
beat her fan to pieces, in an ecstasy 
of delight, against the side of her 
box. 

John Bernard, who was a capital 
light comedian, must not pass un- 
mentioned. His father was an Irish- 
man and a lieutenant in the navy, 
and John was intended for the same 
profession ; but his inveterate liking 
for the stage induced him to desert 
the career intended for him, and to 
exchange the middy’s uniform for 











the sock and buskin. He soon dis- 
played considerable abilities, and 
gradually rose in the histrionic world, 
until he became theatrical manager 
in the country. He took leading 
characters in some of the best com- 
panies, and eventually went to Drury 
Lane under Sheridan’s management. 
He played “Sir Benjamin” in the 
original cast of the School for Scandal, 
at Bath, then the first of provincial 
theatres; and after the death of 
Foote, the Prince of Wales assured 
him he was the greatest of living 
Liars. Bernard compiled some very 
curious memoirs of the stage, which 
were subsequently published by his 
son, the late William Bayle Bernard, 
the well-known dramatic author ; 
and to that amusing work we are 
indebted for much of the information 
contained in this paper. John Ber- 
nard, even in his liveliest parts, con- 
trived to preserve the character of 
a gentleman. ‘The Prince of Wales, 
who entertained him at the Pavilion, 
told him that he acted when he 
stood still, and that his stage gentle- 
men made him laugh without think- 
ing he had got into low company. 
Bernard was one of the founders of 
the Catch Club, at Bath, the mem- 
bers of which were nearly all men of 
fashion and: rank, with whom he 
mixed in terms of equality, owing to 
his musical and histrionic talents. 
Subsequently he was elected secre- 
tary to the celebrated Beef Steak 
Club, when he was naturally thrown 
into the company of the first wits 
of the day, such as Sheridan, Fox, 
Selwyn, Andrews, Major Arabin, C. 
Bannister, Saville, Carey, Lord Gal 
way, and others. He was asked to 
proceed to America, and take the 
management of the theatres in that 
country, which he did; and during 
his long residence there he laid the 
foundation of the prosperity of the 
drama in the American cities. He 
returned to England in his old 
age, and died in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

Edwin, whose name is scarcely 
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remembered at this time, is described 
asa man of great genius. But the 
fact is, that oblivion is the 
most actors who live only in the 
memory of those who behold them, 
unless, like Garrick or Foote, they 
possess other talents which enable 
them to attach 
literature of the 
ni _ comedian 


themselves to the 
day. Edwin was a 

not so much dis- 
tinguished for insight into other cha- 
racters as for his : vbsorption in his 
own. He had but one character, 
and was made up of but one ingre- 
dient—humour, which, like an inex- 
haustible spring, perpetually poured 
fortha refreshing and dazzling stream. 
He required no theatre to give him 
excitement or exercise. Lamplight 
and daylight were identical to him, 
The street and the stage to him were 
synonimous terms, One character- 
istic of his acting, however, was want 
of variety, for he was always himself, 
and could not imitate. 

When Sheridan came to Bath, in 
+778, to superintend the production 
of the Schvol for Scandal, Edwin, 
who was cast for “Sir Peter Tea- 
ale,” gave him considerable: trouble. 
Sheridan was extremely careful in 
the production of his plays, and he 
would superintend all, even to the 
minute details, himself. Edwin 
would forget the business, and make 
wrong exits and entrances. Sheridan 
put him right repeatedly, with much 
good humour ; but, when Edwin had 
forgotten his part, he exclaimed, 
“Good God, Mr. Edwin, you have 
lost your situation !’—upon which 
Edwin winked to Palmer, the man- 
ager, and said, “1 hope I am. not 
discharged.” 

The late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


the eminent painter, was the son of 


an actor, who afterward became 
an innkeeper at Devizes. When 
a boy young Lawrence was very 
fond of the stage, and was desirous 
of adopting it as his profession. He 
began the portrait of Edwin, who, 
as soon as he commenced sitting, 
imperceptibly extended and ehanged 
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fate of 






rau: 


the outline of his face, raising his 


brow, compressing his lips and 
widening his mouth. Young Tom: 
stared with surprise, attributing, 


howey cr, 
Edwin ran 


his failure to himself. 

the gamut of his coun 
tenance ; and the youthful artist, with 
the greatest composure, tried time 


after time with considerable 


perse 
verance, until his perplexed and 
puzzled looks caused Edwin to 
burst into laughter. Lawrence gave 


a Shakespearian reading, but fortu- 
nately he allowed himself to be 
suaded not to forsake a profession 
in which he achieved high success, 
for another in which he would only 
have attained mediocrity. Edwin 
became a great favourite with the 
London public, for he was unques- 
tionably a most original actor; un- 
fortunately he was intemperate, and 
Lewis had often to apologise for 
him at Covent Garden. Lewis, one 
evening, was beginning an explana 
tion to the audience, saying that 
sudden indisposition prevented Mr, 
Edwin, &c., aha a wag interrupted 
him : “ Gradual indisposition, you 
mein ; for I saw him, ten minutes 
ago,getting drunk under the Piazzas,” 
John Edwin died in 1791, at the 
age of forty-five; and had his prin 
ciples equalled his talent, he might 
have lived many years longer, en- 
joying the munificence of the public. 

Charles Incledon, afterwards the 
rival of Braham, was of humble 
origin, and in his youth was very 
fond of the sea. When studying 
music, under Dr. Jackson, he won a 
prize at a swimming-match, and his 
instructor, who was afraid he would 
injure his organ, was only calmed 
when Incledon assured him he had 
merely committed the feat for the 
benefit of a poor woman. This 
artist had considerable difficulty in 
making his appearance. Bernard 
recommended him to Palmer, who, 
like most managers, was somewhat 
cool to the new prodigy. However, 
the most distinguished amateurs 
in Bath were enraptured at his mag- 
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nificent organ, and after he had left 
for Winchester, he was recalled and 
engaged by Palmer. Rauzzini, the 
Italian maestro, entertainned a con- 
tempt for English singers ; but when 
he heard Incledon for the first time, 
he exclaimed,. taking him by the 
hand, “ Sare, I tank you fir ze plea- 
sure you have given me. You was 
ze first English singer I have heard 
that can sing. Sare, you have got 
a voice!” Rauzzini’s approval at 
once established Incledon’s reputa- 
tion. The Italian maestro greatly 
admired the English vocalist, and 
he nightly attended the theatre to 
hear him. When Incledon made 
a beautiful run, rolling his voice 
grandly at the end of a ballad, Rauz- 
zini would exclaim, “It was very 
lucky zere was roof zare, or dat fel- 
low would be heard by ze angel in 
heaven.” Incledon, who sang in 
the plain English style, had a bad 
memory for study, and was not a 
good actor. Moreover, he was fresh 
from sea, and possessed little stage 
experience. He did not recollect his 
words, and could not substitute his 
own. On one occasion he had com- 
pletely forgotten his part: he hum- 
med—hawed --the prompter whis- 
pered loudly —the audience stared ; 
his agitation increased—when he 
observed to the lady he was addres- 
sing on the stage, “ that love having 
deprived him of language, he would 
express himself in a favourite air,” 
and he forthwith introduced a verse 
of Black-eyed Susan, which was re- 
ceived with thunders of applause. 
lor many years afterwards he divided 
the attention of London audiences 
with John Braham, each of the two 
artists representing a totally different 
school, 

Among the lower rank of histrions, 
we must not omit to mention James 
Whiteley,theitinerantIrish comedian. 
He was a fellow of infinite humour, 
and he would proceed at the head 
of his company from town to town, 
and from village to village, giving his 
entertainments wherever he thought 
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ever so slight a harvest might be 
reaped. He was not particular as 
to the nature of the admission-fee, 
and when cash was not forthcoming, 
he would be satisfied with a payment 
in kind. Ina village on the west 
coast he was receiving nothing but 
fish, One evening he admitted nine- 
teen persons for a shad a-piece, but 
he stopped the twentieth, saying, 
“IT beg yer pardon, darling ; I am 
extremely sorry to refuse ye; but if 
we ate any more fish we shall be 
thurned into mermaids.” 

Macklin, hearing that Whitely 
was playing in the country the Man 
of the World without his license, 
posted down to him in great indig- 
nation. Whiteley put off his remon- 
strances with great coolness and 
nonchalance, until Macklin, put out 
of temper, exclaimed—“ You can’t 
argue ; you area man of no informa- 
tion!” “What do you mean, Mr. 
Macklin?” “Did you ever read 
Locke on the Understanding?’ in- 
quired the irate author. Macklin 
had very little hair, but cherished 
one solitary tuft on the apex of his 
skull. Whiteley raised his finger to 
this curl, and with sarcasm said— 
“Do you call this lock on the under- 
standing ?” 

Captain Garvey, the most notori- 
ous of Irish Don Juans, deserves a 
few words. He was a member of a 
respectable family; but having a 
taste for the stage, after obtaining 
his captaincy in a horse-regiment, he 
retired, and soon after appeared be- 
hind the footlights. He was tall, 
handsome, and graceful, with a con- 
siderable stock of what he termed 
ease, and others impudence. He 
had fashionable habits, natural abili- 
tics, and an inexhaustible stock of 
good-humour. With men he would 
swear, sing, drink, game, ride, box, 
or bet ; with women his occupations 
were far more fatal. Rochester to 
him was as modest as Joseph, A 
family could hardly be stumbled 
upon in his part of the country 
which he had not attacked. His 
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name was a terror to husbands and 
lovers. Wherever he went there 
followed seductions and elopements. 
His personal appearance was the 
secret of his stage success, and men 
and women flocked to see him, and 
not his characters, When engaged 
in Dublin with a company under 
Bernard, he enticed a young lady 
from her home, and secreted her in 
his apartment. ‘Thither her parents 
followed her ; but Garvey was watch- 
ful, and he swore he would shoot the 
first person who approached. The 
unhappy father went to complain to 
Bernard, who dwelt in the same 
house. Whilst Bernard summoned 
the Captain to his room, and de- 
tained him there as long as he 
could, conversing about stage busi- 
ness, the father crept above-stairs, 
and succeeded in opening the eyes 
of the damsel to the character of her 
admirer, and in persuading her to 
return to the paternal fireside. At 
last, when Garvey came back to his 
apartment and found the bird flown, 
he stormed and raved, and swore 
she had been inveigled away. He 
was not satisfied until, ascertaining 
the direction in which the party had 
escaped, he saddled the manager’s 
horse without asking his permission, 
and swiftly pursued the fugitives, 
He was somewhat astonished when 
the young lady, proof against his 
blandishments, refused to follow him 
away ; and for once he was baffled. 
John Philip Kemble had some- 
thing of the Roman and the hero in 
his composition, and perhaps that 
addedtruth to his impersonations of 
** Brutus,” of “Coriolanus,” of “Cato,” 
Kemble, who was the son of a mana- 
ger and the brother of perhaps the 
greatest tragic actress England has 
produced, was born to shine on the 
stage, he possessed a noble presence, 
fine tastes and classical acquiremenis. 
Moreover, he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with stage traditions, and 
with all the technicalities of the pro 
fession. He was unsurpassed in the 
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loftier heroes of the drama, and his 
“ Wolsey.” “ Macbeth,” and “ Lear,” 
have certainlynot been equalled since 
his death. He was manager of Covent 
Garden for some years, and indeed 
he purchased a share in that theatre. 
By his example he raised consider- 
ably his profession in respectability 
in the eyes of the world. He was 
generous to his less fortunate bro- 
ther actors; and many instances 
are recorded of his affording aid un- 
asked. He was, moreover, brave 
and chivalrous, as will be seen from 
the following instances. When 
acting in Dublin, he heard one even- 
ing, when dining with a volunteer 
corps of which he was member, that 
Lord Clanwilliam had arranged to 
carry off Miss Phillips, one of the 
actresses. He rushed to the stage- 
door in time to lead back Miss 
Phillips to her room ; after informing 
her of the danger she ran—for the 
coach that was to bear her away 
was ready—Kemble drew his sword, 
and posted himself before the lady’s 
room, whilst Lord Clanwilliam and 
the officers, his friends somewhat 
ashamed of the exposure, quietly 
sneaked off. 

When Kemble was at Drury Lane 
he had a quarrel with James Aiken, 
who challenged him to a duel. The 
opponents met on the ground, and 
as Aiken was the challenger, Kemble 
desired him to fire first. The 
seconds proposed that both parties 
should fire together; but Kemble 
refused, saying that as he had come 
out for Mr. Aiken’s satisfaction, Mr. 
Aiken must fire first. The latter 
became nervous; three times he 
raised the pistol; three times his 
hand trembled, and he dropped his 
weapon, At last Kemble became 
impatient, and he exclaimed, “ For 
God’s sake, Mr. Aiken, do you in- 
tend to fire to-day?” Aiken did so, 
and missed. Kemble then fired in 
the air, and asked his adversary if 
he were satisfied ; whereupon Aiken 
gratefully shook hands with him, 
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There was soon a commotion in 
the green-room, and a lady of fashion 
and of influence with the manager, 
said to Kemble, in a nonchalant tone, 
“T hear, Mr. Kemble, you did not 
discharge your pistol at Mr. Aiken ?” 
“No, madam; I have brought it 
here in my pocket, to discharge it 
at the first stranger that interrupts 
me. Kemble retired from the stage 
in 1817, and expired in Lausanne 
in 1823. 

We have only space to record 
briefly the names of Ryder, a 
favourite player at Dublin, who on 
visiting London, in his old days, 
could make no head against Garrick ; 
of Dodd, the most exquisite and last 
of the fops @ /a Chesterfield, who 
has been forgotten because those 
characters have ceased to exist, the 
originals no longer being found in 
society ; and of Cummings, an emi- 
nent actor at York, who possessed 
a genius for the bold, the rugged, 
and the romantic. He lived and 
died there, whilst playing “ Dumont” 
in Fane Shore; and repeating the 
lines : 


‘* Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts,— 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 


gi 
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Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to 

show thee— 

May such befal me at my latest hour,” 
he tottered, fell, and expired. 

The audience, mistaking this for 
an intended point, applauded and 
shouted, but he was insensible to 
their notice. Real and mimic life 
were mingled in one shadow; and 
the player was upon an equality 
with those he had striven to imitate. 

Our age has not witnessed the 
spectacle of a minister like Fox, 
sitting over his bottle, enjoying the 
sudden flashes of wit of a manager 
like Sheridan, and the quiet, sus- 
tained humour of a comedian like 
Charles Bannister ; Fox, resembling 
a shuttlecock, hit on each side by 
repartees that made him roar aloud 
like a bull. Wit, now an antiquated 
quality, is little cultivated in our sen- 
sational days. Managers, like other 
traders, seek only to render their spe 
culations remunerative ; and come- 
dians, no longer ambitious of immor- 
tality, are satisfied with raising a 
laugh in the gallery, an undertaking, 
we are bound to confess, in which 
they experience not the slightest 
difficulty. 

JAMES PIccIOTTO. 
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JACK STAGG, 


Jack STAcc was a sturdy fellow, 
Careless of gain or loss ; 

He sat for about five hundred years, 
On the top of the Market-cross. 


The Abbots came and went, 
The people lived and died, 

Jack Stagg looked on with a stony stare 
And neither laughed nor cried. 


He heard the bells of the minster ; 
He heard the voice of the clock ; 

He heard the death-knell. What cared he? 
His heart was hard as a rock. 


He saw King Edward enter, 
With Eleanor of Castile, 

And heard the gossip of Arthur’s bones, 
And his length from head to heel. 


Cavalcades came to the Abbey ; 
The Abbots went out in state : 
Often, for half a thousand years, 
He watched them through Chain-gate. 


He heard the King’s Commission 
At the Abbey gateway knock ; 

He saw them come out with the plunder, 
And found he could bear the shock. 


But grief was in his freestone heart, 
And a tear in his chiselled eye, 

When the good old Abbot, to his death, 
On a hurdle was dragged by. 


“ Better,” said old Jack Stagg, “to be 
An ugly image of stone, 

Than to do foul murder by the law, 
And sit upon a throne. 


A century, and stout Oliver 
Came clattering through the town : 
At the Abbey he fired his cannon-shot, 
And wished he could knock it down. 
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A little longer, and Monmouth came, 
With his scythes and motley throng : 

As he passed he held erect the head 
That was not on his shoulders long. 


. 


Queen Anne came in, and Sir Peter King, 
For old Jack had a smile ; 

But Georgian folks had small respect, 
For things not new and vile. 


So Stagg was taken down at last, 
With the cross whereon he sat, 

And a modern gothic substitute 
Grew upward after that. 


Tut poor old Jack went wandering, 

l'crlerner than tongue can tell : 

Who has him, remembering what he has seen, 
I hope will ‘reat him well, 
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